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MEMORIAL  VERSES 

On  the  Death  of  Karl  Blind. 

Across  the  wide- winged  years 
Whose  sound  no  hearkener  hears 
Passing  in  thunder  of  reverberate  flight, 

Nor  any  seer  may  see 
What  fruit  of  them  shall  be, 

Shines  from  the  death-struck  past  a  living  light. 
And  music  breathed  of  memory’s  breath 
Attunes  the  darkling  silence  born  of  earthly  death. 


Through  all  the  thunderous  time 
Now  silent  and  sublime 

When  Right  in  hopeless  hope  waged  war  on  Wrong 
His  head  shone  high,  his  hand 
Grasped  as  a  burning  brand 
The  svrord  of  faith  which  weakness  makes  more  strong. 
And  they  for  whom  it  shines  hold  fast 
The  trust  that  Time  bequeaths  for  truth  to  assure  at  last. 
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Not  prison,  not  the  breath 
Of  doom  denouncing  death, 

Could  make  the  manhood  in  him  burn  less  hiorh 

O 

For  one  breath’s  space  than  when 
It  shone  for  following  men 
A  sign  to  show  how  man  might  live  or  die 
With  freedom  in  triumphant  sight 
And  hope  elate  above  all  fluctuant  chance  of  fight. 

The  German  fame  of  old 
By  Roman  hands  inscrolled 
As  bright  beyond  all  nations  else  borne  down  | 

Shone  round  his  banished  head  j 

As  round  the  deathless  dead 
With  light  bequeathed  of  one  coequal  crown ;  | 

And  now  that  his  and  theirs  are  one 
No  time  shall  see  the  setting  of  that  sovereign  sun. 

All  this  must  all  time  know 
While  memories  ebb  and  flow 
Till  out  of  blind  forgetfulness  is  born 
Fame  deathless  as  the  day. 

When  none  may  think  to  say 
Her  light  is  less  than  noon  and  even  and  morn : 

When  glories  forged  in  hell-fire  fade, 

And  warrior  empires  wither  in  the  waste  they  made. 

When  all  a  forger’s  fame 
Is  shrivelled  up  in  shame ; 

When  all  imperial  notes  of  praise  and  prayer 
And  hoarse  thanksgiving  raised 
To  the  abject  God  they  praised 
For  murderous  mercies  are  but  poisonous  air; 

When  Bismarck  and  his  William  lie 
Low  even  as  he  they  warred  on — damned  too  deep  to  die. 
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For  how  should  history  bid 
Their  names  go  free,  lie  hid, 

Stand  scatheless  of  her  Tacitean  brand  ? 

From  them  forgetfulness. 

Too  bright  a  boon  to  bless 
Crime  deep  as  hell,  withholds  her  healing  hand. 

But  while  their  fame  was  fresh  and  rank 
The  old  light  of  German  glory  here  nor  sank  nor  shrank. 

Here,  where  all  wrongs  find  aid. 

Where  all  foul  strengths  are  stayed. 

Where  empire  means  not  evil,  here  was  one 
Whose  glance,  whose  smile,  whose  voice 
Bade  all  their  souls  rejoice 
Who  hailed  in  sight  of  English  sea  and  sun 
A  head  sublime  as  theirs  who  died 
For  England  ere  her  praise  was  Freedom’s  crowning  pride. 

Not  even  his  head  shone  higher 
Whose  only  loftiest  lyre 

Were  meet  to  hail  faith  pure  and  proud  as  his  ; 

A  pride  all  praise  must  wrong 
Less  high  than  soared  the  song 
Wherein  the  light  that  was  and  was  not  is : 

The  lyric  light  whence  Milton  lit 
The  darkness  of  the  darkling  days  that  knew'  not  it. 

Less  high  my  praise  may  soar : 

But  when  it  lives  no  more 
Silent  and  fervent  in  the  secret  heart 
That  holds  for  all  time  fast 
The  sense  of  time  long  past, 

No  sense  of  life  w'ill  then  therein  have  part. 

No  thought  may  speak,  no  w'ords  enshrine, 

My  thanks  to  him  who  gave  Mazzini’s  hand  to  mine. 

A  A  2 
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Our  glorious  century  gone 
Beheld  no  head  that  shone 
More  clear  across  the  storm,  above  the  foam, 

More  steadfast  in  the  fight 
Of  warring  night  and  light, 

True  to  the  truth  whose  star  leads  heroes  home, 
Than  his  who  loving  all  things  free 
Loved  as  with  English  passion  of  delight  our  sea. 

The  joy  of  glorious  age 
To  greet  the  sea’s  glad  rage 
With  answering  rapture  as  of  bird  or  boy 
When  sundawn  thrilled  the  foam 
And  bade  the  sea’s  flock  home 
Crowned  all  a  foiled  heroic  life  with  joy 
Bright  as  the  light  of  living  flame 
That  glows,  a  deathless  gloriole,  round  his  deathless  name. 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 
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Before  the  Peace  Conference  has  dispersed  there  is  an  eruption 
of  murder  and  battle  in  Morocco.  Witticisms  upon  the 
fatalistic  fidelity  with  which  slaughter  dogs  the  shadow  of 
delegates  to  the  Hague  are  becoming  rather  ghastly  than 
amusing.  Halcyon  days  are  predicted  for  diplomacy  after  the 
round  of  Koyal  meetings  during  the  last  few  weeks.  Uneasi¬ 
ness  with  regard  to  the  international  situation  seems  more 
than  usually  perverse.  Yet,  under  protestations  of  almost 
unprecedented  optimism  in  all  the  nations  at  once,  there  is 
undoubtedly  an  apprehensive  instinct  which  refuses  to  be  stilled. 
No  one  sees  how  peace  is  to  be  broken,  but  no  one  likes  the 
feeling  in  the  air.  It  is  like  that  aspect  of  smooth,  unnatural 
calm,  so  disquieting  at  sea,  even  when  no  indication  of  the 
barometer  suggests  that  storms  will  follow.  It  may  be  that 
peace  is  assured  for  an  indefinite  period ;  that  the  universal 
detente  will  not  be  followed  by  a  gradual  regrouping  of  the  Powers  ; 
that  everything  in  the  diplomatic  situation  is  to  the  equal 
advantage  of  everyone  ;  that  the  sheer  novelty  of  these  favourable 
circumstances  disturbs  us  as  people  may  be  ill  at  ease  in  new 
surroundings  though  in  themselves  more  attractive  than  the  old. 
Or  again,  it  may  be  that  the  general  instinct  of  mankind,  more 
sensitive  than  the  aeutest  diplomatic  intelligence,  is  right  in 
feeling,  though  so  vaguely  as  hardly  to  know  what  it  feels,  that 
if  one  volume  of  international  anxieties  is  shut,  another  is  very 
ominously  beginning. 

The  whole  problem  of  Morocco  has  not  only  been  reopened,  but 
has  been  reopened  by  events  casting  the  main  provisions  of  the 
Algeciras  Act  into  the  melting-pot.  At  the  same  time  the 
Shereefian  Empire  is  dismembered  by  the  proclamation  of 
ilulai  Hafid  as  Sultan  at  Marrdkesh ;  and  there  is  threatened 
the  greatest  jehad  knowm  in  the  Mahommedan  world  for  many 
generations.  Lord  Salisbury  once  prophesied  that  Morocco 
would  give  more  trouble  to  Europe  than  the  Eastern  ques¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  to-day  nor  to-morrow  that  will  finally 
determine  whether  that  prediction  was  true  or  not.  We  shall 
often  be  reminded  of  it  in  the  next  phase  of  the  problem,  or  the 
next  but  one.  There  are  more  Moors  than  Turks.  The  Moors 
ore  not  less  virile.  Mahommedan  fanaticism  is  nowhere  sterner 
than  among  them.  They  are  in  a  sense  the  Ironsides  of  Islam. 
Their  land  is  a  natural  citadel.  They  have  an  ignominiously 
^eak  Sultan.  They  may  at  any  moment  find  a  strong,  or  at 
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least  a  desperate  leader,  the  equivalent  of  a  Mahdi  or  a  Mad 
Mullah  preaching  the  jehad  with  an  electrifying  fanaticism 
sending  its  thrill  along  the  whole  northern  coast  of  Africa 
from  Fez  to  Cairo.  How  such  a  situation  might  react  on 
European  relations  it  is  impossible  at  the  present  moment  to 
foresee.  But  let  us  not  forget  that  the  world  of  Islam  is 
geographically  one  and  that  it  ramifies  into  three  continents.  The 
extreme  contingencies  sketched  are  improbable ,  but  they  have  to 
be  borne  in  mind.  Lord  Salisbury,  greater  as  a  political 
thinker  than  as  an  executive  Minister,  was  a  statesman  of  pro¬ 
found  sagacity.  It  will  be  well  for  the  partners  to  the  entente 
cordiale  not  to  forget  that  European  reactions  from  the  Moroccan 
anarchy  are  always  possible,  however  unexpected  now. 

After  the  dispersal  of  the  Algeciras  Conference  the  witch’s 
cauldron  of  the  crumbling  empire  sent  up  thicker  and  thicker 
fumes.  All  close  observers  have  never  ceased  to  warn  us  that 
shapes  of  evil  would  emerge.  Hell-brew  has  been  left  to 
seethe.  The  toil  and  trouble  to  the  two  nations  recog¬ 
nised  at  Algeciras  as  the  mandatories  of  the  Concert- 
perhaps  also  to  some  of  the  other  signatory  Powers — will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  delay  of  European  interference.  Since  the  I 
German  Emperor’s  visit  to  Tangier  there  has  been  no  Europe 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Moors.  They  know  perfectly  well  that  France 
does  not  enjoy  a  free  hand,  that  she  is  restrained  by  the  strict 
terms  of  a  given  document,  that  she  has  no  mandate  to  interfere 
in  the  interior  of  the  Shereefian  dominions,  that  without  the 
express  authorisation  of  Germany  the  troops  of  the  Republic  can 
march  neither  to  Fez  nor  Marrakesh.  That  authorisation 
cannot  be  given  unless  the  Kaiser  is  prepared  to  sacrifice  all  his 
sedulously  acquired  prestige  as  protector  of  the  Mahommedan 
world.  Thus  the  Maghzen  and  the  tribes  feel  that  for  the  present 
they  cannot  be  attacked  at  the  centre.  They  are  rather  irritated 
than  intimidated  by  the  police  provisions  of  the  Algeciras  agree¬ 
ment.  The  Maghzen  ■would  be  depressed  by  the  occupation  of 
the  eight  ports.  The  tribes  would  be  infuriated. 

Sixteen  months  have  passed  since  France  and  Spain  were 
nominally  commissioned  by  the  protocol  signed  on  April  7th  of 
last  year  to  maintain  order  upon  the  Moroccan  coast.  Few'  steps, 
how’ever,  have  been  taken  in  the  interval  to  organise  the  police 
and  to  enter  upon  the  mixed  occupation  of  the  open  ports.  This 
in  spite  of  the  original  contention  that  the  case  was  nothing  if 
not  urgent.  Our  neighbours  have  been  accused  of  supineness 
and  inconsistency — especially,  though  discreetly,  by  the  German 
Press.  Before  we  allow  ourselves  to  echo  the  reproach  it  will 
be  well  to  glance  back  at  the  most  critical  phase  of  the  struggle 
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at  Alg^ciras.  Germany,  it  will  be  remembered,  wished  to 
become  one  of  the  mandatory  Powers,  and  fought  hard  to  obtain 
a  physical  footing  in  Morocco.  The  German  Emperor  made 
special  efforts  to  secure  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  support,  which  was 
nevertheless  withheld.  The  American  President  is  on  terms  of 
close  intimacy  with  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  and  has  shown  upon  more 
than  one  occasion  that  the  Fatherland,  so  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  is  not  isolated;  the  cordial  personal  under¬ 
standing  between  the  Imperial  and  the  Republican  ruler  was  and 
is  an  appreciable  factor  in  world-politics ;  but  there  was  one 
thing  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  not  willing  to  do.  He  would  not  help 
to  establish  Germany  in  possession  of  a  Moroccan  harbour  nearer 
to  Southern  Brazil  than  is  any  port  in  the  United  States.  The 
representatives  of  the  Wilhelmstrasse  battled  hard  for  permission 
to  occupy  Casa  Blanca,  which  is  the  central  port  of  the  Shereefian 
Empire,  lying  midway  between  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  the 
huge  wall  thrust  out  into  the  Atlantic  by  the  terminal  spurs 
of  the  Atlas  range.  In  the  end,  as  will  be  remembered,  the 
German  demand  for  a  special  position  at  the  scene  of  the  recent 
outbreak  had  to  be  abandoned.  This  was  a  dramatic  episode 
and  impressed  the  imagination.  But,  as  was  contended  in  these 
pages  at  the  time,  it  caused  the  extent  of  the  German  defeat  to 
be  unduly  magnified  in  this  country,  and  the  measure  of  the 
French  victory  to  be  as  unduly  extolled.  The  declaration 
relating  to  the  organisation  of  the  police  as  finally  adopted  com¬ 
prised  twelve  articles.  It  will  be  well  to  quote  the  three  which 
are  of  most  importance  in  reference  to  the  present  situation. 
The  preamble,  it  will  be  remembered,  afi&rmed  that  the  specific 
proposals  for  reform  were  based  upon  three  principles — the 
sovereignty  of  the  Sultan,  the  integrity  of  his  dominions,  and 
freedom  of  commerce  without  any  inequality.  The  principal 
clauses  dealing  with  the  mixed  police  force  were  as  follows^ : — 

Article  2. — The  police  will  be  placed  under  the  sovereign  authority 
of  his  Majesty  the  Sultan.  It  will  be  recruited  by  the  Maghzen 
among  Moorish  Mussulmans,  commanded  by  Moorish  Kaids,  and 
distributed  in  the  eight  ports  open  to  commerce. 

Article  5. — The  total  effective  of  the  police  corps  shall  not  be  more 
than  2,500  men,  nor  less  than  2,000.  They  will  be  distributed 
according  to  the  importance  of  the  ports,  in  groups  varying  from 
150  to  600  men.  The  number  of  Spanish  and  French  officers  will 
be  from  16  to  20;  that  of  the  under-officers  from  30  to  40. 

.\rticle  12. — The  cadres  of  the  instructors  of  the  Shereefian  police 
(officers  and  under-officers)  will  be  Spanish  at  Tetuan,  mixed  at 
Tangier,  Spanish  at  Larache,  French  at  Rabat,  mixed  at  Casa  Blanca, 
_ and  French  in  the  three  other  ports. ^ 


(1)  Translated  from  text  in  Questions  Diplomatiques  et  Coloniales,  April  16th, 
1906. 

(2)  Mazagan,  Safi,  and  Mogador. 
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The  whole  of  this  complicated  force,  already  composed  of  a  ’! 
triple  mixture  of  rrenchmen,  Spaniards,  and  Moors,  was  to  be  i! 
under  the  supervision  of  a  Swiss  inspector-general,  to  reside  at  I 
Tangier.  No  worse  apparatus  for  restoring  order  could  very  I 
well  have  been  devised,  nor  one  more  likely  to  conserve  chaos  I 
among  the  Moors,  while  setting  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards  by  | 
the  ears.  It  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  no  attempt  has  yet  been  | 
made  to  put  the  mixed  police  into  action.  The  result  of  that  | 
exf)eriment  could  only  be  awaited  with  apprehension  by  every  i 
thoughtful  man.  It  is,  in  any  case,  not  remarkable  that  France  || 
should  have  put  off  the  moment  for  undertaking,  in  company  ||i 
with  Spain,  the  responsibility  for  maintaining  order  in  the  open 
ports  w’ith  a  force  of  the  character  we  have  described.  The  j| 
Macedonian  gendarmerie  seems,  by  comparison,  an  efficient  || 
instrument  of  reform.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  hybrid  organisa-  i| 
tion  contemplated  by  the  Algeciras  agreement  would  be  Moors  || 
selected  to  the  liking  of  the  Maghzen.  Nothing  could  prevent  |j 
them  from  remaining  in  touch  with  the  tribes,  and  in  case  of  || 
a  sudden  attack  upon  any  of  the  eight  ports,  they  would  be  a  ir 
public  danger.  The  mixed  police  has  not  been  organised  because  | 
the  task  of  creating  it  is  as  uninviting  as  can  well  be  conceived.  *! 
Apart  from  the  restrictions  under  which  the  policing  of  the  open  | 
ports  would  be  attempted,  consider  the  dangers  when  they  were  I 
policed.  The  Moors  would  be  inflamed  with  mingled  anger  and  | 
contempt  to  see  a  few  hundred  of  their  countrymen  drilling  if 
in  isolated  detachments  scattered  down  a  coast  five  hundred  I 
miles  long,  and  under  the  supervision  rather  than  under  the  i 
orders  of  six  or  ten  white  ofi&cers  at  each  port.  The  mandatory  ; 
Powers,  by  this  procedure,  would  invite  attack  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  upon  every  port.  They  wculd  be  unable  to 
depend  for  twenty-four  hours  upon  the  police  alone  for  the  safety 
of  their  representatives  and  of  European  interests  in  general.  | 
The  reply  is  that,  though  the  duty  of  keeping  order  on  the  coast  j 
ought  not  to  have  been  thrust  under  such  conditions  on  France 
and  Spain,  once  these  Powers  had  allowed  an  urgent  responsi¬ 
bility  to  be  put  upon  them,  they  ought  to  have  taken  prompt 
steps  to  fulfil  their  trust.  That  is  a  point  not  easy  to  answer. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  actual  appearance  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  officers  in  the  southern  ports  might  have  precipi¬ 
tated  a  worse  explosion  than  has  now  occurred,  and  at  a  much 
less  favourable  moment  in  the  international  situation.  Look  at 
it  how  we  will,  it  remains  certain  that  the  arrangements  con¬ 
templated  by  the  Algeciras  agreement  will  prove  hopelessly 
insufficient,  and  for  that  reason  acutely  dangerous,  when  an 
attempt  is  made  to  put  them  into  force. 
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In  Morocco  itself  events  running  uncontrolled  have  continued 
to  carve  out  their  own  channel,  France,  without  attempting  to 
exercise  initiative,  has  allowed  her  hand  to  be  forced  by  circum¬ 
stances.  Accident  has  done  her  better  service  than  states¬ 
manship  could  have  planned.  Her  special  position  upon  the 
Jloroccan  frontier  was  disputed  by  no  Power,  and  here  she  has 
made  an  important  step  in  advance.  The  crossing  of  the  Sheree- 
fian  frontier  and  the  occupation  of  Ujda  followed  upon  the 
murder  of  Dr.  Mauchamp  in  Marrakesh.  The  circumstances  of 
that  crime,  however,  were  such  as  to  give  pause  to  those 
inclined  to  talk  lightly  of  pacific  penetration — if  indeed  there 
were  ever  any  responsible  politicians  who  believed  that  pene¬ 
tration  could  be  pacific.  Dr.  Mauchamp  was  an  excellent  and 
distinguished  man.  Up  to  a  few  years  ago  he  would  have  been 
comparatively  popular  with  the  Moors.  It  was  obvious  that  he 
could  not  live  on  his  professional  income,  as  his  paying  patients 
were  poor  and  few.  It  was  known  that  he  did  not  possess 
private  means.  Yet  he  kept  a  free  dispensary  upon  a  large  and 
increasing  scale,  and  though  of  a  genuinely  kind  and  charitable 
nature,  his  good  offices  were  suspected.  Dr.  Mauchamp,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  was  a  French  agent,  placed  in  a  position  of  peril 
to  which  no  man  ought  to  have  been  exposed.  He  was  without 
any  recognised  official  character,  yet  he  was  known  by  the 
Moors  to  be  the  advance  representative  of  pacific  penetration  in 
the  most  fanatical  city  in  Morocco.  Let  us  remember  that  all 
the  ports  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Empire  nearest  Marrdkesh 
— Mogador,  Safi,  and  Mazagan — were  to  be  supervised  exclu¬ 
sively  by  France  under  the  police  clauses  of  the  Algeciras  Act. 

Dr.  Mauchamp  received  six  months’  salary  in  hand^  when  he 
took  up  his  post  last  November,  and  his  dispensary  was  hand¬ 
somely  subsidised  by  the  French  Foreign  Office.  All  these  pro¬ 
ceedings  were,  of  course,  perfectly  legitimate ;  but  though 
intended  to  form  the  mild  beginnings  of  pacific  penetration,  the 
sequel  showed  luridly  enough  that  European  influence  in  the 
interior  of  the  Shereefian  Empire  will  never  be  asserted  except 
by  force.  Dr.  Mauchamp  was  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the 
Maghzen  from  first  to  last,  and  the  people  began  to  murmur 
against  him.  Mischief  drew  to  a  head  when  he  made  prepara¬ 
tions  for  putting  up  poles  on  his  dispensary.  It  was  believed 
that  he  meant  to  establish  by  wireless  telegraphy  a  system  of 
secret  information  in  the  interests  of  France.  This  suggested 
the  idea  that  the  hour  was  about  to  strike,  and  that  the  French 
were  preparing  to  seize  Marrdkesh  and  perhaps  Fez  also.  There 

(1)  As  the  appointment  had  been  made  six  months  before.  For  this  story 
see  M.  Pichon’s  statement  in  the  debate  in  the  French  Chamber,  March  26th, 
1907.  Full  text  in  Journal  Officiel. 
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is  no  doubt  that  this  suspicion,  extravagant  as  it  may  seem  to 
impartial  and  detached  Western  minds,  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  facts,  was  busy  in  the  brains  of  an  ignorant  and  fanatical 
populace.  On  March  19th  Dr.  Mauchamp  was  brutally  mur¬ 
dered,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Moorish  authorities  had  not 
the  slightest  wish  to  save  him.  Again,  let  it  be  pointed  out 
that  if  the  mixed  police  had  been  in  existence  at  the  nearest 
ports,  they  could  have  done  nothing  to  save  the  life  of  this  i 

hapless  gentleman.  The  belief  that  the  poles  were  being  put 
up  for  purposes  of  wireless  telegraphy  would  only  have  been 
more  intense.  Failing  prompt  satisfaction  from  the  Maghzen 
the  French  Government  decided  to  act  upon  the  Algerian 
fringe,  where  it  possesses  acknowledged  liberty  of  action,  and 
ordered  Ujda  to  be  occupied.  The  town  was  seized  and  is  still 
held.  But  it  is  very  important  to  note  that  this  step,  com¬ 
placently  received  in  Germany,  was  criticised  unfavourably  and  bit¬ 
terly  in  the  principal  Spanish  newspapers,  representing  all  shades 
of  political  opinion.  The  attitude  of  the  Spanish  Government  was 
scrupulously  correct,  but  it  has  to  reckon  with  national  opinion 
on  points  touching  national  pride.  The  significance  of  this  pre¬ 
liminary  symptom  must  be  fully  grasped  if  the  danger  attending 
every  move  in  the  Moroccan  imbroglio  is  to  be  realised.^ 

A  year,  then,  after  Algeciras  France  reasserted  her  prestige  by 
a  skilful  and  vigorous  stroke.  No  Power  could  have  acted  other-  ! 
wise  in  her  place.  Upon  the  minds  of  the  Sultan  and  his 
Ministers  at  Fez  the  effect  of  the  occupation  of  Ujda  was  depress¬ 
ing  and  salutary.  The  Maghzen  made  verbal  promises  of 
complete  satisfaction  for  the  murder  of  Dr.  Mauchamp. 
France  practically  replies  that  she  will  evacuate  Ujda  when 
respect  for  the  French  name  and  for  the  person  of  French 
citizens  has  been  restored  throughout  the  Shereefian  Empire, 
and  particularly  in  the  southern  region,  -w'here  Marrakesh  and 
Casa  Blanca  are  both  situated.  This  was  recognised  from  the 
first  to  be  the  zone  of  greatest  danger  from  Moorish  fanaticism, 
and  here  the  occupation  of  Ujda  has  produced  no  moral  effect 
whatever.  We  must  remember  how  far  a  cry  it  is — in  a  country 
w-here  all  means  of  communication  are  primitive,  and  even 
roads  and  bridges  do  not  exist — from  the  French  gar¬ 
rison  at  Ujda,  and  even  from  the  distracted  Court  of-  Mulai 
Abd-el-Aziz,  to  the  mosques  and  bazaars  of  Marrakesh- and  Casa 
Blanca.  In  these  latter  cities  men  were  more  likely  to  exult  in 

(1)  Questions  Diflornatiques  et  Coloniales  for  April  16th,  1907,  containing  a  j 
full  summary  of  Spanish  Press  attacks  upon  the  policy  of  occupying  Ujda.  The 
contention  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Madrid  journals  was  that  this  action 
penetrated  the  hinterland  of  the  Riff  Coast,  and  would  cut  off  trade  from  the 
Spanish  port  of  Melilla. 
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the  assassination  of  Dr.  Mauchamp  and  the  destruction  of  the 
attempt  to  put  up  mysterious  poles  than  to  be  awed  by  the 
rumour  that  a  frontier  post  had  been  seized,  as  far  away  from 
the  scene  of  the  murder  as  is  Berwick-on-Tw^eed  from  Land’s  End. 
This  is  the  distance  measured  by  geographical  miles.  Measured  by 
the  time  required  to  traverse  it  and  by  the  sense  of  remoteness 
in  the  popular  mind,  that  distance  is  equivalent  to  a  thousand 
miles  in  a  civilised  country. 

We  may  bring  up  to  date  the  narrative  of  events  from  the 
close  of  the  Algeciras  Conference  to  the  eve  of  the  present  out¬ 
break,  by  summarising  the  Morocco  debate  in  the  French 
Chamber  at  the  beginning  of  last  July.  M.  Denys  Cochin 
declared  it  to  be  high  time  that  the  mixed  police  should  be 
definitely  organised  and  set  at  work  in  Morocco.  The  deputy 
admitted  the  difficulties,  but  suggested  that  there  was  no 
excuse  for  further  delay.  M.  Denys  Cochin  continued  in  a 
passage  of  peculiar  interest  to  ourselves  as  the  greatest  maritime 
nation.  “  The  ports  of  Morocco  are  in  a  deplorable  condition. 
There  are  no  lights,  whether  revolving  or  fixed,  in  any  of  the 
southern  ports,  neither  at  Casa  Blanca,  nor  at  Rabat,  nor  at 
Larache,  nor  at  Mogador.  The  coast  is  plunged  in  darkness. 
The  harbours  are  difficult  of  access  because  of  bars,  and  for  the 
extension  of  commerce  it  is  necessary  that  port  improvements 
should  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  possible.”  The  deputy  went 
on  to  refer  to  M.  Etienne’s  journey  to  Kiel,  and  begged  that  all 
negotiations  with  Germany  should  be  conducted  by  the  French 
Ambassador  at  Berlin.  Replying  on  the  interpellation,  the 
French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  summarised  the  Moroccan 
situation.^  M.  Pichon  pointed  out  that  the  Maghzen  had 
engaged  to  give  full  satisfaction  for  the  murder  of  Dr.  Mauchamp, 
but  went  on  to  indicate  that  there  was  grave  doubt  whether  the 
persons  selected  for  punishment  at  MarTakesh  were  the  real 
assassins.  France  would  remain  at  Ujda  until  an  exten¬ 
sive  work  of  civilisation  in  the  interests  of  security  and  trade 
had  been  carried  out  upon  the  frontier.  The  Maghzen  had 
promised  to  co-operate  at  once  in  the  organisation  of  the  mixed 
police  for  the  ports.  M.  Pichon  went  on  to  say  that  considerable 
diflSculty  had  been  experienced  in  making  detailed  arrangements 
for  carrying  out  the  intentions  of  the  Alegciras  agreement  on 
the  subject  of  the  police.  The  establishment  of  the  mixed  police 
at  their  posts  would  be  the  very  next  w'ork.  The  new  accords 
between  France,  Spain,  and  England  guaranteed  the  communi¬ 
cators  of  all  three  Powers  with  their  respective  possessions. 
“There  exists  between  France  and  Spain,”  said  M.  Pichon,  “a 

(1)  Debat  of  July  5th,  1907,  Journal  Officiel. 
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solidarity  of  geographical  interests  which  has  expressed  itself  in 
a  solidarity  of  political  interests.”  The  Minister  had  already 
remarked  that  a  programme  of  public  works  to  be  carried  out  ! 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Moroccan  Bank,  and  the  question  of  i 
wireless  telegraphy,  were  in  process  of  being  amicably  settled  at 
Tangier  by  an  international  committee.  Before  concluding  with 
some  studied  and  graceful  compliments  to  Prince  Biilow  and  the 
German  Empire,  M.  Pichon  used  the  most  significant  words  of  i 
his  speech  in  the  following  sentences: — “This  work  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  representatives  of  the  Powers  and  the  Sultan  shows 
that  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  accredited  to  Tangier 
have  been  solely  influenced  by  the  study  of  realities,  and  by  a 
practical  view  of  affairs.  The  vivacity  of  certain  discussions  has  I 
disappeared,  and  at  the  present  moment  a  real  detente  exists.”  I 
These  words  suggested  that  a  wider  understanding  with  I 
Germany  than  has  yet  been  acknowledged  had  been  reached  or  I 
was  -within  sight.  There  w-as  an  interchange  of  compliments  I 
between  French  journals  and  their  Berlin  contemporaries,  and  I 
the  Koolnische  Zeitung  remarked  that  Germany  had  no  longer  ! 
a  thought  of  creating  difficulties  for  France  in  Morocco.  Next 
came  Prince  Billow’s  brilliant  causerie  at  Norderney  with  the 
representative  of  the  Figaro.^  “  Detente  at  first,  entente  after¬ 
wards,”  remarked  the  Chancellor  with  sparkling  confidence. 

“  After  a  few  years  of  detente,  the  entente  will  come  if  it  ought 
to  come.  Time  works  for  peace.  Let  us  have  no  incidents  i 
which  would  throw  everything  into  jeopardy.  The  -work  needs 
an  enormous  amount  of  tact,  a  great  deal  of  moderation,  and 
still  more  patience.  ...  You  may  be  sure  that  w’e  are  not  going 
to  make  difficulties  for  you,  nor  raise  difficulties  in  Morocco. 

We  shall  remain  faithful  to  the  spirit  of  the  Algeciras  agreement. 
Upon  your  side,  you  will  have  to  practise  very  frankly,  and 
without  arriere  pensee,  the  economic  policy  of  the  open  door, 
as  they  say  in  England.  Germany  asks  no  more.  And  you  can 
say  that  no  one  amongst  us  wants  war.  No  one  in  France  wants 
it,  for  that  matter.  For  you  are  at  bottom  the  country  of  reason 
and  good  sense.”  This  does  not  lack  the  exaggerated  and  self- 
conscious  sprightliness — the  touch  of  the  faux  honhomme— 
which  jars  on  French  sensitiveness,  and  spoils  everything  Prince 
Billow  attempts  in  this  line. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  enable  us  to  realise  the  apparent 
character  of  the  situation  on  the  eve  of  the  Casa  Blanca  massacre,  j 
and  it  has  been  necessary  to  follow  in  some  detail  the  sequence  s 
of  discussions  and  events.  But  there  is  very  little  doubt,  as  we 
have  hinted,  that  much  more  intimate  negotiations  have  been  | 


(1)  Figaro,  July  15th,  1907., 
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carried  on  between  Paris  and  Berlin  by  a  subterranean  passage. 
Por  weeks  there  has  been  a  most  unmistakable  change  in  the 
character  of  all  well-informed  French  comments  upon  the  Bagdad 
railway.  There  is  strong  reason  to  think  that  in  this  matter 
lil.  Kouvier’s  policy  has  triumphed,  and  that  the  preliminaries 
of  the  great  deal  are  far  advanced.  Communications  from  good 
sources  in  Constantinople  have  asserted,  during  the  last  few  days, 
that  on  the  Bosphorus  the  question  has  been  practically  settled 
as  between  Germany  and  France,  and  that  matters  only  remained 
to  be  arranged  between  Germany  and  England.  But  nothing 
had  been  finally  settled,  it  would  appear,  and  there  was  no  desire 
to  rush  the  negotiations  between  Berlin  and  Paris.  The  Wilhelm- 
strasse  has  been  put  to  a  premature  and  unwelcome  test.  Its 
action  with  regard  to  Casa  Blanca  may  be  decisive  for  the  future 
of  the  signatories  to  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort.  Prince  Bulow’s 
words,  read  by  the  light  of  the  most  significant  comments  on  both 
sides  of  the  Vosges,  mean  nothing  more  nor  less  than  this  :  Ger¬ 
many  retains  her  full  rights  under  the  Algeciras  Act,  but  may  be 
induced  to  give  France  full  liberty  on  terms  to  be  arranged. 

We  can  now  grasp  the  full  significance  of  the  catastrophe 
which,  however  lamentable  in  itself,  has  facilitated  all  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  France,  and  driven  a  coach  and  six  through  the  solemn 
arrangements  for  the  constitution  of  a  mixed  police.  The  original 
cause  of  the  outbreak  at  Casa  Blanca  was  one  which  reminds  us 
of  the  late  Lord  Salisbury’s  opinion  that  the  great  war  of  the 
future  would  not  occur  upon  any  of  the  sensational  questions 
over  which  public  opinion  is  excited,  but  would  break  out  on  a 
side  issue  which  hardly  anybody  had  considered.  The  Sultan  of 
Morocco  took  an  excellent  step  a  few  weeks  ago  by  entrusting 
to  the  French  syndicate  w’hich  floated  the  loan  of  1904  an  effective 
control  of  the  customs  at  Moroccan  ports.  The  conditions  were 
anxiously  framed  to  secure  that  every  appearance  of  foreign 
tutelage  should  be  avoided,  and  that  the  accounts  should  be 
rigorously  checked.  French  and  Moorish  comptrollers  were  to 
act  together.  This  system  was  at  once  put  into  force  at  Casa 
Blanca.  That  port,  now  the  most  important  harbour  in  Morocco, 
is  an  open  town  of  about  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  its  hinter¬ 
land  is  a  great  grain-growing  country,  and  it  is  the  maritime 
outlet  for  the  most  fertile  portion  of  his  Shereefian  Majesty’s 
dominions.  The  last  report  of  the  British  Consul  remarks  pic¬ 
turesquely  upon  the  bitter  need  of  roads  into  the  interior,  and 
the  exactions  of  governors,  who  mulct  the  caravans,  and  “  seem 
to  think  that  trade  will  stand  any  amount  of  squeezing.”  ^  Last 

(1)  Report  on  the  trade  of  the  Consular  district  of  Dar-al-Baida  (Casa  Blanca) 
for  the  year  1906  and  part  of  1907  (Consular  Reports,  Annual  Series,  No.  3,892, 
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May  a  better  era  for  the  port  seemed  to  have  commenced.  New 
harbour  works  were  undertaken  by  the  Compagnie  Marocaine, 
and  the  improvements  w’ere  planned  to  be  finished  in  eighteen 
months.  When  finished  they  would  expedite  the  business  of  the 
port,  delays  in  working  vessels  through  bad  seas  would  be 
avoided,  and  a  sheltered  harbour  would  be  created,  with  con¬ 
venient  means  for  loading  and  unloading  at  all  states  of  the  tide. 
Upon  these  works,  a  party  of  Latin  labourers  were  employed. 
They  were  chiefly  French,  but  some  were  Italians  and  a  few 
Spanish — none  very  benevolently  regarded  by  the  Mussulman 
population.  But  as  feeling  came  to  a  crisis  with  the  putting 
up  of  the  poles  in  Dr.  Mauchamp’s  case,  the  situation  at 
Casa  Blanca  came  to  a  head  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  the  French 
Customs  comptrollers  were  established.  They  could  not  begin  to 
discharge  their  duty  without  interrupting  the  illicit  profits  of 
influential  natives.  The  place  contained  a  foreign  population 
nearly  eight  hundred  strong,  and  a  general  attack  upon  Euro¬ 
peans  seemed  improbable.  But  there  were  mutterings  in  the 
town.  There  was  a  disquieting  activity  among  the  tribesmen 
of  the  surrounding  country.  The  latter,  towards  the  end  of 
July,  demanded  of  the  Governor  of  Casa  Blanca  that  the 
foreign  Customs  officials  should  be  sent  away.  The  Basha 
promised  to  make  representations  at  Fez,  but  took  no  precautions, 
though  he  knew  that  fanaticism  had  reached  a  dangerous  height. 
A  marabout  was  already  preaching  a  jehad.  The  last  Tuesday 
in  July  was  market-day.  Armed  tribesmen  sw’armed  into  the 
town.  They  rushed  down  to  the  quarries  where  the  stone  for 
the  harbour  works  was  being  won ;  and  blocked  up  at  the  quarry- 
mouth  the  little  railway-line  by  which  the  locomotive  and 
waggons  ran  down  to  the  sea.  The  infidel  labourers  were  trapped 
and  doomed.  They  were  murdered  to  a  man,  and  their  dead 
bodies  were  first  mutilated  and  then  burned.  The  tribesmen  then 
turned  their  attention  to  the  Jews,  and  next  day  swarms  of 
refugees  were  arriving  at  Tangier. 

In  circumstances  like  these  it  was  impossible  to  hesitate,  and 
again  the  French  Government  did  what  the  Government  of  any 
other  nation  would  have  been  bound  to  do  in  face  of  a  similar 
emergency.  When  the  first  French  warships  arrived  the 
Moorish  Governor  protested  that  the  landing  parties  would  have 
nothing  to  fear.  Seventy-five  French  soldiers  w’ere  put  on  shore, 
a  gallant  and  even  dare-devil  handful.  They  found  the  doors  of 
the  Customs  House  shut  against  them,  shots  were  fired,  and 
several  of  the  French  were  wounded.  Troops  in  the  regular 

published  August,  1907).  Mr.  Consul  Madden,  who  has  played  a  firm  and 
courageous  part  in  the  events  of  the  last  few  weeks,  only  arrived  at  his  post  last 
March. 
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service  of  the  Maghzen  are  declared  to  have  been  among  the 
aggressors.  The  French  ships  at  once  began  the  bombardment 
of  the  town,  and  continued  to  smash  it  until  the  Basha  wailed 
for  mercy,  loading  with  chains  and  delivering  to  the  French 
Consul  the  Moroccan  troops  who  had  fired  upon  the  soldiers  of 
the  Kepublic.  The  episode  seemed  to  be  closed  :  it  was  only 
beginning.  The  tribes  began  to  swarm  down  like  ants  from  all 
the  surrounding  hills.  Eenewed  bombardments  were  directed 
against  them — a  lesson  in  the  meaning  of  sea-power  worth  any 
number  of  occupations  of  Ujda.  The  Franks  from  their  floating 
fortresses  could  destroy  and  could  not  be  reached.  The  Moors 
were  baffled,  but  they  were  as  hard  as  dervishes.  For  days  all 
the  Consulates  stood  siege,  and  the  British  Consulate  made  an 
especially  gallant  defence.  Slaughter  and  pillage  swept  through 
the  Jewish  quarter,  and  when  the  pogrom  had  ceased  to  rage, 
the  most  flourishing  port  in  Morocco  was  already  reduced  to 
ruin.  The  Spaniards  arrived  in  the  cruiser  Bazan  to  take  their 
share  in  the  work  under  the  terms  of  the  Algeciras 
Convention  (providing  for  joint  supervision  at  Casa  Blanca 
and  Tangier  only).  King  Alfonso’s  troops  carried  them¬ 
selves  with  the  old  courage  and  also  wdth  the  old  fell  vehe¬ 
mence  of  their  race.  Where  they  came  into  action  they 
slew  and  spared  not.  In  the  first  instance  there  were  difficulties 
between  the  French  and  Spanish  detachments  which  looked 
ominous,  but  later  reports  declare  that  perfect  harmony  has  been 
established  between  them.  This  is  a  diplomatic  truth — that  is, 
the  international  equivalent  of  a  Pickwickian  statement — but  it  is 
not  a  real  fact.  Eolations  between  the  two  nationalities  at  the 
I  wrecked  city  are  better,  but  they  are  not  smooth.  After  the  first 

[  fierce  entry  into  the  city  the  Spaniards  have  taken  very  little 

1  part  in  the  heavy  fighting  outside  the  walls.  No  coalition  of 

1  this  kind  can  ever  work  without  a  certain  amount  of  friction.  In 

:  this  case  the  difficulties  are  painful,  as  the  German  delegates 

at  Algeciras  perhaps  foresaw.  It  is  clear  from  the  Madrid 
1  journals  that  three-fourths  of  King  Alfonso’s  subjects  are  violently 

^  opposed  to  participation  in  Morocco  upon  a  serious  scale.  They 

cannot  play  the  first  part.  They  cannot  brook  playing  a  smaller 
role  where  for  centuries  and  almost  for  generations  they  had 
hoped  to  dominate.^ 

,  The  main  question,  of  course,  was  and  is  whether  the  first 

[  massacre  would  be  followed  by  attacks  upon  all  the  open  ports. 

[  This  would  convulse  the  country  from  end  to  end.  It  would 

r  lead  to  the  permanent  occupation  in  strong  force  of  all  the  ports 

1  (1)  For  the  fullest  story  of  the  Casa  Blanca  outbreak  and  the  fullest  extracts 

^  from  the  Spanish  Press,  see  Questions  Diplomattques  et  Coloniales,  August  16th, 
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of  Morocco  :  the  whole  Morocco  question  in  its  worst  form 
would  be  upon  us ;  there  would  be  fresh  international  complica- 
tions ;  and  there  would  have  to  be  a  new  diplomatic  assembly 
far  more  serious  than  the  Algeciras  Conference.  For  some  days 
it  appeared  that  the  darkest  fears  might  be  realised.  Kumours 
of  coming  assault  and  massacre  by  the  tribesmen  ran  through  all 
the  Atlantic  ports  from  Larache  to  Mogador.  The  coast  towns 
south  of  a  line  from  Casa  Blanca  to  Marrdkesh  were  thought  to 
be  most  in  danger.  Legends  ran  that  the  Sultan,  Mulai  Abd-el- 
Aziz,  who  is  rather  in  need  of  a  rest-cure,  and  is  as  distracted, 
excited,  and  unstable  as  a  weak  ruler  can  be,  was  about  to  appear 
in  person  at  Eabat — the  nearest  port  to  his  capital  of  Fez— for 
the  purpose  of  quelling  the  troubles  and  restoring  confidence.  Ko 
such  journey  will  be  undertaken.  The  Sultan  fears  a  Palace  revo¬ 
lution,  even  at  Fez.  At  the  moment  of  writing  there  are  more 
reassuring  reports  from  the  coast  cities,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  what  a  day  may  bring  forth. 

The  restraint  and  firmness  shown  by  the  French  Government 
up  to  the  present  point  are  the  best  features  of  the  situation. 
Upon  the  one  hand,  France  is  determined  to  keep  the  strong  footing 
she  has  so  unexpectedly  acquired.  Upon  the  other,  she  is 
determined  not  to  be  led  into  premature  adventures.  This  is 
not  an  aggressive  policy,  yet  it  is  not  such  a  negative  policy  as  it 
might  seem.  The  best  thing  that  could  happen  from  the  Prench 
and  Spanish  point  of  view  would  be  that  the  tribesmen  should 
be  induced  to  dash  themselves  to  pieces  against  strong  European 
garrisons  entrenched  in  the  coast  towns,  provided  with  artillery 
and  supported  by  fleets  able  at  any  moment  to  open  a  crushing 
bombardment — equipped  by  sea-power,  in  a  word,  with  impreg¬ 
nable  bases  and  unassailable  lines  of  communication.  In 
attacks  upon  such  positions  the  tribesmen  would  shatter  their 
strength  all  along  the  coast.  Their  obstinate  desperation  would 
only  seal  their  doom  more  heavily.  A  lesson  would  be 
taught  which  would  be  felt  through  the  country  far  and  wide, 
and  would  never  be  forgotten.  The  terrible  significance  of  the 
name  of  Europe,  and  the  double  meaning  of  technical  civilisa¬ 
tion,  w'ould  be  realised  at  last.  At  Casa  Blanca,  for  instance. 
General  Drude  and  Major  Santa  Olalla  have  a  force  of  about 
3,500  men  with  quick-firers,  naval  guns,  and  mountain  batteries. 
The  town  is  impregnable.  Spain,  according  to  the  interesting 
declarations  of  her  Minister  for  War  during  the  last  few  days, 
is  ready  to  throw  four  thousand  men  into  Tetuan,  to  garrison 
Larache — in  both  these  ports  she  may  claim  sole  responsibility 
under  the  Algeciras  Act — and  to  take  an  equal  share  in  the 
occupation  of  Tangier,  if  that  step  should  become  necessary.* 

(1)  Daily  Telegra'ph,  August  19th,  1907.  Interview  with  General  Prime  de 
Ribera,  Spanish  Minister  of  War. 
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These  considerations  are  so  clear  to  the  Sultan  and  his  coun¬ 
sellors  that  urgent  representations  of  the  suicidal  effect  of 
further  massacres  naust  have  been  sent  to  all  the  cities  of  the 
coast.  But  instead  of  smothering  their  hatred  for  the  present, 
and  pausing  with  their  fingers  on  the  trigger,  the  tribes  show 
an  untamable  spirit  that  bodes  the  worst. 

The  conflicts  round  Casa  Blanca  are  creating  a  situation  of 
moral  checkmate,  and  the  impression  created  by  the  rapidity  and 
force  of  French  action  is  fading.  When  the  Moors  realise  that 
even  the  little  European  Army  now  encamped  at  Tangier  cannot 
venture  into  the  open  country,  and  that  whatever  may  happen  at 
the  coast  towns  they  are  safe  in  the  interior,  they  will,  sooner  or 
later,  return  to  the  opinion  that  all  the  permanent  advantages 
are  on  their  side,  and  they  will  muster  for  the  work  of  driving  the 
Franks  into  the  sea.  It  might  seem  an  excellent  thing  to  swoop 
upon  other  ports  swiftly;  to  mas^cre,  sack,  and  decamp;  and  to 
leave  all  the_eight  towns  in  the  hands  of  European  forces  unable 
to  move  beyond  the  range  of  the  naval  guns. 

The  real  moment  of  peril,  indeed,  is  only  now  approaching. 
There  may  be  a  deceptive  interval  of  calm,  but  no  one  ought  to 
be  misled  by  it.  The  Powers  cannot  leave  matters  as  they  are. 
They  cannot  take  further  steps  without  incurring  the  gravest 
risks;  yet  further  steps  cannot  be  avoided.  The  policing  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Algeciras  Act  have  ludicrously  broken  down. 
Colonel  Muller,  the  much-abused  Swiss  Inspector-General,  has 
been  wandering  disconsolately  from  his  native  Alps  to  his  adopted 
Atlas,  an  Othello  without  the  vestige  of  a  real  occupation.  Scant 
wonder  that  he  threatens  to  throw  up  an  appointment  bound  to 
become  more  unreal  than  ever  under  the  new  conditions.  Before 
the  Casa  Blanca  outbreak,  writes  the  well-known  Moroccan 
correspondent  of  The  Times, ^  “the  Moorish  Minister  for  War, 
with  the  commanding  French  and  Spanish  officers  of  the  new 
police  under  Colonel  Muller,  were  labouring  to  arrive  at  a  satis¬ 
factory  conclusion  of  the  discussion  whether  the  native  non-com¬ 
missioned  officers  should  wear  their  stripes  on  their  sleeves  or 
collars,  having  already  succeeded  in  settling  the  important  and 
exhilarating  question  as  to  whether  recruits  should  be  provided 
with  pewter  spoons  or  not.  At  Casa  Blanca  the  recruits  pro¬ 
vided  themselves  with  all  the  spoons  and  everything  else  they 
could  lay  their  hands  on,  while  the  question  of  a  house-tax, 
when  most  of  the  houses  have  been  destroyed  by  the  bombard¬ 
ment,  is  one  that  must  unhappily  be  postponed  indefinitely.” 

This  sardonic  comment  means  that  mixed  police  cannot  be 
mixed  to  the  extent  contemplated  by  the  Algeciras  Act ;  they 

(1)  The  Times,  August  19th,  1907. 
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cannot  consist  of  ‘  ‘  Moorish  ^lussulmans  selected  by  the  Maghzen 
and  commanded  by  their  own  Kaids.”  It  may  be  excellent  to 
remember,  as  an  abstract  principle,  that  bold  poachers  often  make 
good  gamekeepers,  but  we  do  not  select  one  gamekeeper  from  a 
large  family  of  which  all  the  other  members  remain  notoriously  I 

devoted  to  poaching.  The  Maghzen  showed  a  signal  want  of  good  F 

sense  in  not  turning  to  its  own  purposes  the  police  clauses  in  ]y 

the  original  form.  If  Abd-el-Aziz  had  sought  counsel  from  Abdul  n 

Hamid,  that  experienced  potentate  would  have  pointed  out  at  once  n 

that  the  Algeciras  Act  was  an  ideal  instrument.  The  alternative  a 
means  the  organisation  of  a  police  under  purely  European  control  c< 
and  composed  of  non-Moorish  elements.  That  would  mean  mili-  a: 
tary  occupation  under  the  thinnest  of  disguises.  It  would  estab-  n 

lish  in  the  open  ports  an  extraordinary  regime,  which  would  be  a 

neither  condominium  nor  partition.  Larache  and  Tetuan  would  n 

become  Spanish  possessions.  Eabat,  Mazagan,  Safi,  and  Mogador  j 

would  become  French  possessions.  In  Casa  Blanca  there  would  t 

be  joint  control  by  a  jarring  partnership.  At  Tangier  there  r 

would  be  a  mixed  Franco-Spanish  occupation,  but  the  diplomatic  e 

corps  would  endeavour  to  act  as  a  high  commission  in  the  name  s 

of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  and  the  Concert  of  Europe.  But  again,  a 

these  steps  forward,  even  if  Germany  is  prepared  to  sanction  them,  t 

would  be  steps  into  darkness  and  not  into  light.  If  the  tribesmen  r 

see  that  the  eight  ports  are  about  to  be  seized  by  the  Franks  once  a 

for  all,  and  make  up  their  minds  that  they  have  nothing  to  fear  a 

in  the  interior  and  everything  to  lose  on  the  coast,  the  jehad  will  t 

sweep  down  from  the  hills  when  the  police  appear.  1 

The  Moroccan  situation,  in  a  word,  needs  to  be  handled  as  1 

delicately  as  if  it  were  a  live  bomb.  We  can  now  turn  to  its 
international  aspect.  It  is  obvious  that  Germany  is,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  the  arbiter  of  the  situation.  She  controls  it  as  completely 
for  all  obstructive  purposes  as  in  June,  1905,  because  she  controls 
it  by  the  same  means.  Her  big  battalions  ready  to  fall  upon 
France  determine  in  reality  what  the  other  Powers  shall  do  with 
their  fleets.  France  tw'o  years  ago  decided  that  Morocco  was 
not  worth  the  risk  of  a  European  war.  As  she  is  still  of  the 
same  mind,  the  power  of  veto  is  still  in  the  Kaiser’s  hands. 

He  can  facilitate  Franco-Spanish  wishes.  He  can  also  prohibit 
them.  It  cannot  be  too  clearly  realised  that,  in  spite  of  all  the 
pleasant  and  flattering  sentiments  expressed  by  the  Wilhelm- 
strasse,  that  institution  has  as  yet  committed  itself  to  nothing. 
Germany  has  been  full  of  purely  contingent  good-wull.  She  has 
held  out  the  prospect  of  strictly  conditional  favours.  She  holds 
all  ways  open — even  the  way  that  leads  to  Mogador.  More : 
Germany  this  time  is  absolutely  within  her  diplomatic  right. 
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The  Algeciras  agreement  exists.  Berlin  is  entitled  to  demand 
that  it  shall  be  observed,  that  the  conditions  of  European 
intervention  at  the  coast  towns  shall  not  be  fundamentally 
altered,  except  as  the  result  of  a  fresh  international  arrangement. 
In  the  most  discreet  but  unmistakable  fashion  in  the  world, 
France  is  warned  that  she  is  going  too  fast  and  too  far.  The 
bombardment  of  Casa  Blanca  is  censured  as  an  excessive 
measure.  The  conduct  of  the  French  troops  is  subjected  to 
unfriendly  criticism.  Even  in  these  halcyon  days  of  Eoyal 
meetings,  the  German  attitude  upon  the  Moroccan  question  is 
cold  and  guarded.  Above  all,  it  is  pointed  out  that  international 
arrangements  must  not  be  altered  except  by  international  arrange¬ 
ment.  If  the  Algeciras  agreement  will  not  work,  there  must  be 
a  fresh  Conference.  Let  the  police  clauses  be  thrown  into  the 
melting-pot,  if  need  be,  but  the  Wilhelmstrasse  must  be  con¬ 
sulted  about  the  recast.  France  and  Spain  are  not  to  assume 
that  they  will  be  entitled  to  organise  police  corps  entirely 
recruited  from  among  their  own  subjects.  That  would  mean 
military  occupation  and  the  practical  partition  of  the  ports.  No 
such  proceeding  is  provided  for  or  authorised  by  the  Algeciras 
agreement,  and  might  be  represented  as  diametrically  contrary 
to  the  terms  of  that  document.  It  was  expressly  based  upon 
recognition  of  Aloroccan  integrity,  the  Sultan’s  sovereignty, 
and  the  open  door.  Air.  Walter  Harris  is  quite  right  in  his 
assertion,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  ultimate  bearing  of 
that  truth  upon  British  diplomatic  interests,  that  in  a  complete 
Franco-German  entente — safeguarding  the  interests  of  Spain — 
lies  the  only  hope  for  the  penetration  of  the  Moroccan  interior 
and  the  pacification  of  the  coast.  That  is  now  indeed  the  dominat¬ 
ing  idea  in  Paris,  and  that  France  would  come  round  to  that 
conception  has  always  been  the  calculation  of  the  Wilhelmstrasse. 

But  how_  is  the  detente  to  be  converted  with  suffi¬ 
cient  rapidity  into  a  complete  entente.  There  would  appear 
to  be  three  possible  ways.  It  has  been  significantly  suggested 
that  if  the  ports  are  to  be  effectively  occupied  by  European 
forces,  not  simply  policed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Alaghzen, 
(lermany  and  even  Italy  may  take  a  hand  in  the  work  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  coast  towns.  There  is  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  if 
Germany  were  allowed  even  now  to  occupy  Mogador,  the  main 
condition  of  a  complete  entente  with  the  Third  Eepublic  would 
be  established.  France  is  as  little  likely  as  ever  to  make  any 
such  concession.  In  that  case  she  may  find  herself  encompassed 
by  subtle  obstruction.  But  if  Germany  is  not  to  have  a  political 
foothold  in  Alorocco  under  the  new  conditions,  is  it  possible  to 
sd  an  equivalent  elsewhere  that  would  satisfy  the  Wilhelm- 
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strasse?  France  is  warned  plainly  that  the  terms  cannot  be 
made  cheap,  and  that  something  more  will  be  required  than 
financial  support  for  the  Bagdad  Eailway.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
Germany  already  holds  that  concession  from  the  Sultan ;  that  the 
line  will  be  financed  in  the  long  run  out  of  German  resources; 
but  that  the  Turks  are  not  an  extinct  race  any  more  than  the 
Moors  ;  that  the  Bagdad  railway  offers  no  certain  prospect  of  terri¬ 
torial  acquisition  for  the  nation  promoting  the  enterprise.  Some¬ 
thing  over  and  above  financial  support  of  her  politico-commercial 
purposes  in  the  East  must  be  conceded  to  Germany  before  France 
can  fairly  expect  to  be  allowed  a  free  hand  in  the  crumbling 
empire.  What  is  the  secret  price,  then,  which  would  have  to 
be  paid  for  that  freedom?  We  do  not  precisely  know,  but  that 
it  w'ould  involve  an  ultimate  Franco-German  alliance  is  certain. 
The  Third  Kepublic  might  be  pressed,  in  spite  of  its  other 
engagements,  to  conclude  an  insurance  treaty  at  once  upon  Bis- 
marckian  principles. 

The  Iron  Chancellor,  being  a  man  of  genius,  might  have  made 
the  master-stroke,  from  the  German  point  of  view,  of  giving 
the  Kepublic  a  free  hand  in  Morocco  without  exacting  any  con¬ 
ditions  whatever.  He  was  always  in  favour  of  Russia’s  expansion  i 
because  he  thought  she  would  be  weakened  by  it.  He  would  ^ 
probably  be  of  opinion  now  that  France  would  reap  in  Morocco ; 
the  harvest  that  Russia  reaped  in  Manchuria.  The  country  | 
has  no  natural  highway  like  the  Nile.  Instead,  the  Atlas  I 
runs  across  it  like  a  wall — that  is  the  difference.  The  work  :{ 
of  subjugation  would  take  years.  This  is  the  situation  with  i 
which  France  finds  herself  confronted,  and  another  Bismarck  I 
could  wish  her  nothing  better — or  worse — than  a  free  hand! 
for  dealing  with  it.  She  is  at  present  assured  of  loyal  | 
support  from  this  country  in  all  she  undertakes.  It  would  be  1 
her  best  policy  not  to  seek  a  free  hand  from  Germany,  or  a  new; 
mandate  from  another  international  Conference ;  but  to  make  the  | 
fullest  use  of  her  rights  under  the  Algeciras  agreement;  to  remain j 
firmly  and  permanently  upon  the  defensive  in  Casa  Blanca;  to 
exercise  slow  and  patient  pressure  from  the  Algerian  frontier; 
and,  above  all,  to  convince  one  of  the  Sultans  that  from  his  own 
point  of  view  a  loyal  understanding  with  France  is  the  least  ol 
evils.  Otherwise,  nothing  can  prevent  Berlin  from  recovering 
the  trumi>card  in  the  diplomatic  game. 

Calchas. 
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With  Extracts  from  some  Letters  to  a  Child  iN' 
Bedford  Park. 

De  certaines  pens4es  sont  comme  des  pri^res.  H  y  a  des  moments  ou, 
quelle  que  soit  I’attitude  du  corps,  Tame  est  ti  genoux. — V.  Hugo. 

Thbre  is  a  certain  jewel-box  which,  once  upon  a  time,  when  I  was 
five  years  old,  I  thought  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  the  world.  I 
can  see  it  now,  as  I  saw  it  first  of  all.  It  stood  by  itself  on  a  little 
table  in  a  big  window  overlooking  a  rose-garden,  in  the  drawing¬ 
room  of  a  house  in  India.  It  was  my  father’s  gift  to  my  mother 
on  her  arrival  from  England.  My  father  had  gone  to  Lahore 
a  year  before  us,  and  had  taken  St.  Catherine’s  Lodge  for  our 
coming.  He  led  us  into  the  great  bare  room  on  the  night  of  our 
arrival— my  mother,  myself,  and  my  drowsy  baby-brother  in  my 
mother’s  arms — the  cool,  dim  room  after  the  dusty,  dreadful 
journey.  Instantly  I  beheld  the  box.  It  stood  there  in  the 
distance,  aloof,  perfect.  My  eyes  could  not  turn  from  it ;  my 
heart  went  utterly  out  to  it,  enslaved  forever.  It  was  a  square 
:,  low,  with  a  smooth,  arched  lid,  and  had  four  short  curved 
and  gilded  legs  that  enraptured  me.  It  was  a  black  box,  orna¬ 
mented  with  scrolls  of  gold,  inlaid  with  bits  of  rainbow  mother- 
of-pearl  :  the  loveliness  of  it  made  me  ache.  My  mother,  who 
wished  without  delay  to  reveal  us  to  my  father,  was  showing  him 
my  brother’s  brow,  and  assuring  him  the  curls  on  the  top  would 
not  be  red.  She  then  told  me  to  sing  “  Buy  a  Broom.”  Solemnly 
•I  can  feel  the  moment  still) ,  I  marched  across  the  room ;  I 
vanquished  the  space  that  divided  Us  ;  and  when  I  turned  to  face 
my  father  and  mother,  opening  my  mouth  to  sing,  I  was  standing 
beside  the  little  table,  and  upon  the  shining  box  lay  my  religious 
hand. 

In  later  years,  when  I  was  ten,  the  jewel-box  had  an  honoured 
place  in  the  parlour  of  a  Queen  Anne  cottage  at  Bedford  Park. 
Age  had  not  destroyed  my  illusions ;  experience  had  but 
strengthened  my  love.  I  esteemed  the  box  a  treasure;  and,  in 
reflective  moments,  pondered  upon  the  blessedness  of  possession, 
Md  wondered  how  my  mother  could  quite  bear  the  joy  of  having 
the  thing  for  her  very  own.  She  herself  had  come  to  look  upon  it 
^th  a  kind  of  veneration,  though  for  other  than  sesthetic  reasons. 
%  hero-worshipping  mother  !  Those  were  the  days  when,  from 
tme  to  time,  there  came,  addressed  to  me,  letters  from  a  great 
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man.  Ah,  the  postman’s  knock  at  the  door,  with  its  magical  possi¬ 
bility  ;  the  sight  of  the  well-known  envelope  on  the  tray ;  and  the 
blue  eyes  of  my  mother  :  then  her  delighted  laugh ;  and  the 
slight  tremble  of  her  little  hands  as  she  bent  over  me  to  the 
opening  of  the  letter,  a  cautious  knife  at  the  envelope  flap;— 

“  Be  very  careful  not  to  spoil  it.”  When  we  had  it  by  heart 
she  put  the  letter  away  with  all  the  others,  in  the  mother-of- 
pearl  jewel-box. 

Yes,  experience  has  only  strengthened  my  love.  To-day  the 
box  stands  before  me  as  I  write.  The  golden  scrolls  are  dim,  now; 
one  of  the  dear  little  legs  is  broken ;  here  and  there  is  a  hollow 
where  once  lay  glimmering  rose  and  green.  At  last  my  beloved 
completely  belongs  to  me.  A  short  time  ago,  when  I  married, 

I  confessed  to  my  mother  this  infatuation  of  a  life-time ;  for,  of 
course,  my  passion,  like  the  intense  passions  of  all  children,  had 
been  secret.  She,  with  the  magnanimity  I  expected  of  her,  at 
once  made  me  a  present  of  the  box.  As  I  look  at  it  I  say  to 
myself  :  ‘  ‘  Surely  it  is  still  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  the 
world.” 

And  age  has  not  destroyed  illusion.  Nevertheless,  the  jewel- 
box  has  come  to  have  for  me  the  significance  it  had  for  my  mother. 

I  venerate  it  for  its  contents.  I  turn  the  key  with  a  sense  of 
gravity ;  I  lift  the  lid  with  emotion.  The  breath  of  the  old 
casket — some  grains  of  lavender  lie  in  a  corner,  some  brown 
rose-petals — rises  faintly.  There,  on  the  cream  and  crimson  velvet, 
are  the  letters.  The  paper  is  grey-green ;  the  handwriting  upon 
it  is  delicately  crooked,  small,  austere.  The  address  at  the  top  of 
the  page  is  printed  in  little  scarlet  letters  :  ”  Brantwood.  Con- 
iston.  Lancashire.”  And  the  signature  at  the  end  stands  :John 
Buskin.” 

Bedford  Park,  in  the  days  when  the  postman  brought  Eiiskin’s 
letters  to  17  Queen  Anne’s  Grove,  was  in  the  full  flower  of  its 
genius.  The  new  generation  can  never  know  the  true  Bedford 
Park.  I  hear  that  flats  have  been  built  in  Peacock’s  Field.  I 
am  told  one  may  take  the  Tube  to  Chiswick.  Merciful  Heaven! 

In  our  time,  Bedford  Park  was  a  place  of  beautiful  children  in 
Dutch  bonnets  and  stiff  long  skirts,  who  looked  up  from  their 
decorative  play  on  the  Common,  where  the  donkeys  br''"'^'‘d, 
to  see  the  train  go  by  on  the  grassy  bank,  round-eyeu,  round¬ 
mouthed,  in  a  fashion  that  would  have  delighted  Kate  Greenaway. 
Their  dear  mothers,  in  every  kind  of  corsetless  garment,  agree¬ 
able  in  hue,  harmonious  in  line,  with  heel-less  shoes  and  blos¬ 
soming  hats,  wheeled  picturesque  perambulators  to  and  from  the 
“Stores.”  The  “Stores”  represented  a  co-operative  experi- 
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ment  started  by  a  Bedford  Park  woman  full  of  ideas  and  enter¬ 
prise.  The  Bedford  Park  School  was  distinguished.  It  was 
founded  upon  ideals  and  principles.  Boys  and  girls  followed 
the  same  classes  and  played  together  in  recreation ;  prizes  were 
not  awarded;  there  was  no  enforced  religious  teaching.  The 
headmistress  was  a  woman  of  fine  character  and  high  intel¬ 
lectual  achievement,  who  then  and  since  has  left  her  mark 
wherever  she  passed  :  an  unforgettable  personality.  The  Bedford 
Park  Club  represented  in  some  ways  a  conflicting  influence  to 
the  School.  The  Club  gave  balls,  children’s  balls;  and  theatricals, 
performances  by  children — delightful  to  witness  and  to  take 
part  in,  admirably  organised  by  some  actors  w’ho  lived  in  the 
place,  but,  no  doubt,  subversive  of  academic  discipline.  The 
School  frowned  severest  opposition  to  the  stage,  and  when  the 
stage,  unvanquished,  of  course,  urbane,  conciliatory,  would  have 
come  forward  in  a  spirit  of  amiable  friendliness,  the  School 
passed  coldly  on  the  other  side  : — “  The  world  is  not  wide  enough 
for  thee  and  me.  ...”  That  ballroom!  I  dance  at  the  very 
thought  of  it  (in  a  new  three-flounced  blue  muslin  frock,  with 
a  palm-leaf  fan  painted  gold  by  a  girl  from  the  art  school ;  and 
my  Maltese  lace  handkerchief  and  the  Watteau-pictured  pro¬ 
gramme  with  its  stubby  pink  pencil  in  the  pocket  dangling  from 
my  mittened  wrist).  The  long,  broad  stretch  of  polished  floor, 
mellow  in  colour  as  a  ripe  date  :  for  its  sake  the  odour  of  beeswax 
and  turpentine  will  ever  be  pleasant  to  my  nostrils.  At  the 
end  of  the  ballroom  was  the  stage.  In  my  memory  it  stands 
thronged  with  rosy  figures  shouting  the  first  chorus  of  a  Christmas 
play— ‘‘ Influenza  I  ”  they  shout  in  good,  four-part  harmony, 
addressing  the  King  of  the  Play  : — 

Influenza,  tell  us  when.  Sir, 

You  will  come  and  sing  a  cadenza. 

Carolling  sweetly  the  songs  that  we  love? 

Sing  thou  stout,  beneficent  Dove  I 

The  plum-red  roofs  of  Bedford  Park  were  sunk  amid  pleasant 
trees.  Clematis  covered  the  porches  of  the  houses,  passion¬ 
flower  grew  on  the  wall,  pink  and  white  hollyhocks  stood  straight 
about  the  bow-windows.  Beneath  these  roofs  lived  many  a 
queer,  quiet  creature  dedicated  to  the  reading  or  writing  of 
to  the  painting  of  pictures;  to  the  binding  of  books,  the 
carvuig,  iof  wood,  the  working  of  mystic  embroideries.  Now 
and  again,  down  the  garden-lined  streets,  passed  the  figure  of 
a  known  man — Mr.  James  Sime,  perhaps,  dreamy,  scholarly, 
courteous,  the  accomplished  German  critic  and  translator  of 
Lessing,  pausing  for  a  moment  to  listen  to  the  nightingales. 
Or  Dr.  Moncure  Conway,  sage,  shrewd,  with  the  wrinkled. 
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twinkling  eyes  and  mobile  lips,  the  nervous,  long,  thin  orator’s 
hand,  on  his  way  to  the  station  for  South  Place,  his  beautiful 
wife,  with  the  Clytie  head  and  saint’s  smile,  watching  him  from 
her  doorway. 

In  the  first  house  of  the  Orchard  lived  the  brilliant  Orme 
family.  Mrs.  Orme  was  then  a  very  old  lady.  To  my  brother 
and  myself  she  seemed  a  part  of  the  armchair  she  sat  in.  We 
did  not  like  to  think  of  her  out  of  it,  moving,  or  in  any  other 
position  than  in  that  seat  by  the  fireside,  opposite  her  venerable 
husband.  Although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  would  go  any 
distance  to  hear  her  daughter  lecture;  and  in  1887 — was  it?— 
when  the  “  unemployed  ”  were  camping  out  in  Trafalgar  Square, 
my  mother  came  across  her  on  the  steps  of  St.  Martin’s  Church, 
alone,  leaning  upon  her  stick,  in  her  funny,  flat,  brimless  bonnet, 
such  as  they  used  to  wear  in  the  fifties,  with  the  veil  thrown 
back,  showing  her  great  brow,  her  starry  eyes  beaming  gravely 
upon  the  scene.  She  had  read  about  it  in  the  Daily  News,  and 
had  come  up  from  Bedford  Park  to  see  for  herself  what  was 
doing.  We  adored  her,  my  brother  and  I,  and  there  existed 
between  us  the  peculiar  and  exquisite  intimacy  only  possible 
between  childhood  and  old  age.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Buskin’s  tutor.  Dr.  Andrews,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Coventry  Patmore, 
and  she  is  mentioned  in  Praeterita}  She  delighted  in  talking 
about  the  boy  Buskin,  and  told  us  stories  of  her  girlhood  as 
we  sat  on  footstools  at  her  feet.  She  gave  me  a  copy  of  a  poem 
Buskin  had  written  in  her  album  when  he  was,  I  think  she  said, 
twelve  years  old.  Every  time  a  letter  came  from  Brantwood 
my  mother  sent  us  with  it  to  the  Orchard  to  show  it  to  Mrs.  Orme. 

Bedford  Park,  dear  Bedford  Park  of  long  ago,  paradise  of 
roving  children.  Our  mothers  left  us  our  solitude,  letting  us 
seek  adventures,  without  a  care.  There  was  no  motor  then,  no 
trespassing  omnibus  from  Shepherd’s  Bush ;  the  butcher  boys 
in  their  traps  all  knew  us,  and  were  aware  of  our  sauntering 
figures  along  the  road ;  we  had  tamed  the  savage  milk-cart  lo 
our  needs.  My  brother,  who  was  in  love,  used  to  go  for  a 
drive  with  his  sweetheart  every  morning  before  school  in  the 
vehicle  of  the  Express  Dairy  Company.  Think  of  the  almond- 
trees  in  the  spring-time.  The  flushed  clouds  of  them  hung 
in  every  garden  in  April.  In  May  the  meadows  beyond  Priory 
Boad  were  hedged  with  hawthorn,  and  the  ditches  were  lively 
with  little  green  frogs.  June  gave  us  the  inexhaustible  luxuri- 

(1)  “Miss  Andrews,  the  eldest  sister  of  ‘The  Angel  in  the  House,’  was  an 
extremely  beautiful  girl  of  seventeen;  she  sang  ‘Tambourgi,  Tambourgi’  with 
great  spirit  and  a  rich  voice,  went  at  blackberry  time  on  rambles  with  us  to  the 
Norwood  Spa,  and  made  me  feel  generally  that  there  was  something  in  girls  that 
1  did  not  understand  and  that  was  curiously  agreeable.” 
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ousness  of  Peacock’s  Field.  The  grass  was  all  in  silvery  flower ; 
marguerites  grew  in  it,  and  red-brown  sorrel ;  clover  was  sweet 
below  in  the  greenness  close  to  the  earth.  The  ditch-banks 
were  tall,  with  menacing  nettles  guarding  the  wild-rose  sprays, 
forever  out  of  reach,  with  the  divineness  of  their  crumpled-up 
pink  buds.  Elder  bushes  stood  close  :  the  flat,  white  blossoms 
breathed  thick  scent  as  we  passed.  There  were  dark,  dank 
places,  always  in  shadow,  which  were  suddenly  cold  when  one 
went  into  them  out  of  the  sunshine,  and  where  the  lush  grass 
was  so  deep  one  had  simply  to  wade  through  it.  It  was  rumoured, 
that  a  boy  had  seen  an  adder  in  Peacock’s  Field.  And  at  the 
end  of  the  field  stood  the  Haunted  House. 

The  House  was  grey,  square,  empty  ;  the  door  was  off  its  hinges, 
the  window-panes  were  broken.  Perhaps  there  had  once  really 
been  a  “Peacock”  who  had  lived  there.  At  any  rate,  it  was 
an  ordinary  sort  of  dwelling,  unnoticeable.  Such  it  had  been 
to  us  till  the  day  of  enlightenment,  when  a  child  of  genius  (a 
boy  again,  I’m  afraid)  suggested  that  it  was  probably  haunted. 
He  took  the  veil  from  our  eyes,  and  nevermore  was  the  House 
commonplace,  never  again  was  it  a  merely  square,  uninhabited 
building.  Grey,  yes,  but  with  the  grey  ness  of  still,  twilight 
things;  empty,  but  with  an  emptiness  hung  with  glinting 
cobwebs  and  furtive  with  .ambiguous  shadows.  The  place 
watched,  listened.  That  open  doorway  at  the  top  of  the  moulder¬ 
ing  steps,  through  which  no  one  ever  passed,  it  waited.  Those 
window-holes  with  the  jagged  glass,  giving  a  steel-blue  light  now 
and  again — a  light,  a  look.  No  one  had  ever  heard  a  sound 
there ;  no  one  had  ever  seen  anything  move  there  :  how  much 
less  awful  if  one  had.  Hush !  at  the  end  of  Peacock’s  Field 
stands  a  Haunted  House. 

At  night-time,  when  we  went  to  bed,  leaving  the  song  and 
sunshine  of  the  day  behind  us,  my  mother  told  us  Indian  stories. 
My  brother,  in  his  nightgown,  was  propped  against  the  pillow,, 
his  auburn  curls  glowing  upon  his  head,  his  brow  set  in  a  frown 
of  attention.  I  sat  on  a  footstool  at  my  mother’s  feet  while 
she  combed  and  brushed  my  hair  and  rolled  it  round  curl-papers. 
We  were  let  into  a  wonderful  jungle-world  where  everything 
understood,  loved,  and  helped  everything  else — a  jungle-life 
which  was  a  web  of  complicated  adventures,  sumptuous  gener¬ 
osities,  exquisite  courtesies.  Sonorous  phrases  such  as  our  souls 
loved  were  doled  out  to  us  in  abundance.  Our  lips  moved  in 
mute  accompaniment  to  familiar  refrains.  There  were  new  names 
and  grandiloquent  titles  that  rejoiced  us.  One  heard  no  more 
of  oaks,  and  elms,  and  willows,  but  of  teek  trees,  neem  trees, 
the  peepul,  the  baubul,  the  perfumed  mango,  the  stately  plan- 
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tain.  A  neem  tree,  which  spread  over  the  hermitage  of  a  holy 
anchorite,  bore  in  its  gracious  branches  the  gigantic  nest  of  a 
munificent  vulture,  who  protected  the  anchorite.  Eajahs  came 
glinting,  glowing  into  the  umbrageous  forest,  with  their  train 
of  “  lordly  elephants,  whose  ornaments  were  of  gold,  silver,  and 
ivory.”  The  jungle  was  populous  with  beasts,  bright  squirrels 
peering  between  leaves,  mournful-eyed  gazelles  in  the  shadow 
monkeys  leaping  from  tree  to  tree — one  could  almost  hear  the 
swish-swish  of  their  ghostly  tails.  All  the  good  things  of  the 
jungle  loved  and  helped  each  other.  When  the  Brahmin 
Valmiki  came  there  and  settled  himself  to  meditate,  the  glow¬ 
worm  lit  its  lamp:  ”  ‘Lest,’  it  whispered,  ‘the  kindly  Guru 
tread  unawares  on  some  serpent  or  poisonous  plant.’  The  tigers 
and  other  beasts  of  prey  would  creep  stealthily  out  of  sight; 

‘  Valmiki  would  chide  us,’  they  said,  ‘  if  he  knew  that  we  were 
about  to  destroy  life.  But  what  are  w^e  to  do?  We  do  not  find 
roots  and  berries  agree  with  us.’  At  the  sound  of  his  footstep 
the  flower  would  open  her  corolla,  and  ask,  sleepily  :  ‘  Are  you 
ill,  Valmiki,  that  you  are  so  restless?  There  is  a  healing  virtue 
in  my  plant — pluck  me,  if  you  will,  oh,  saintly  anchorite.’  If 
you  wished  to  be  very  polite  to  a  person  you  addressed  him  by 
the  name  of  an  animal  :  ‘  Lion  among  Kings,’  ‘  Tiger  of  Men,’ 
‘Bull  amongst  Solitaries.’  The  highest  merit  of  a  virtuous 
human  being  was  that  he  had  never,  through  thoughtlessness  or 
cruelty,  destroyed  life,  or  inflicted  pain.  And  the  perfect  hero 
of  all  Indian  princes,  Rama,  the  Dasarathide,  was  knowm  as 
the  Friend  of  Living  Creatures.  ‘‘He  had  been  kind  to  the 
lower  creatures,  who  Brahm  made  to  be  his  younger  brothers. 
He  had  despised  none.”  Rama  had  exclaimed,  gazing  down 
upon  his  friend  the  dying  vulture  ;  ‘‘  Of  a  certainty  there  are 
amongst  the  animals  many  good  and  generous  beings,  and  even 
many  heroes.  For  my  part  I  do  not  doubt  that  this  compas¬ 
sionate  bird,  who  gave  his  life  for  my  sake,  will  be  admitted 
into  Paradise.”  ^  When  the  hero  set  out  to  the  rescue  of  his 
bride,  Sita,  who  had  been  carried  off  to  their  island  by  the 
terrible  demon  Ravana,  the  army  that  accompanied  him  was 
an  army  of  apes.  First  the  mountain,  ‘‘the  golden-hearted 
mountain,”  had  helped  Rama,  showing  him  the  impress  of  a 
huge  foot  on  her  side,  where  a  demon  had  trod,  and  beside  it 
the  little  wreath  of  flowers  fallen  from  Sita’s  hair.  Then  the 
sea  had  risen  and  said  to  him  ;  ‘‘  Build  a  mole  across  me  to 
Lanka,  and  I  will  give  thy  Simians  a  safe  passage  to  her  isle. 
I  will  keep  my  sharks  and  crocodiles  from  interfering  with 
the  work;  my  impetuous  waves,  too,  will  I  hold  back.”  The 

(1)  A  literal  translation  from  the  Ramayana. 
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apes  spread  over  the  face  of  the  land,  “  uprooting  salas  and 
bamboos,  and  asvakarnas;  breaking  off  rocks,  and  rolling  up 
mighty  stones  for  the  building  of  the  mole.  Sugriva,  the  king 
of  the  monkeys,  leaping  from  brow  to  brow,  flung  down  mass^ 
after  mass  he  had  torn  from  the  mountains.  Aganda  broke  the 
summit  of  Mount  Dardura  and  hurled  it  into  the  abyss.  A 
hundred  thousand  apes  leapt  into  the  passive  waters  laden  with 
shrubs  and  stones,  and  in  the  liquid  waste,  as  though  by  miracle, 
there  surged  up  a  solid  path.”  Across  it,  then,  to  the  rescue  of 
Sita,  Eama,  with  his  animal  army,  marched  upon  Lanka,  away 
across  the  sea,  away,  away  out  of  our  sight — Eama,  the  Friend 
of  Living  Creatures. 

And  so,  the  sunshine  of  the  day  behind  us,  darkness  come, 
our  mother  put  us  to  bed  at  night,  telling  us  her  Indian  stories. 
Drowsy  the  kissed  heads  upon  the  pillows ;  soft  her  retreating 
step  across  the  room ;  noiseless  the  shutting  of  the  door.  The 
jungle-w’orld,  the  jungle-world  ....  dreamy  dells  opening, 
pools  of  lustrous  water  lying  still,  phantom  figures  passing  by. 
.\nd  we,  too,  passing  with  them,  wandering  at  last  into  the  dim 

1  forests  of  sleep. 

*  #  #  * 

One  day  my  brother  came  home  with  a  black  eye.  His 
1  charming  nose  was  in  a  deplorable  state.  He  staggered  up  the 
I  stairs,  saying  : 

i  “Can  I  have  a  sponge,  please?  And  don’t  let  baby  see  me, 
cos  it  might  frighten  her.” 

He  had  had  his  first  fight.  It  was  with  a  donkey-boy,  many 
years  his  senior,  and  heads  higher  than  he,  whom  he  had  seen 
ill-treating  a  donkey  on  the  Common. 

The  donkey-boys,  to  us,  symbolised  evil.  Powerful  they  were, 
and  dark  blasphemers.  Loose-limbed,  in  ruffianly  rags,  with 
the  hulking  gait  of  their  fourteen  years,  every  attitude  was 
sinister.  A  donkey-boy  prone  on  the  grass,  chewing  a  sappy 
stalk,  w’as  a  menace  at  one’s  feet — a  thing  to  turn  from  and 
I  circumnavigate  about,  lest  it  should  become  aw’are  of  one,  and 
take  offence,  and  suddenly  spring.  A  donkey-boy  vertical, 
slouching,  wdth  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  was  a  force  that  could 
overwhelm  one  in  a  dozen  dreadful,  unanticipated  ways.  The 
chaff  of  the  donkey-boys  was  a  fearful  thing  if  one  happened 
upon  them  sitting  on  the  railing — oneself  alone,  and  in  Sunday 
clothes.  (There  was  a  little  cane  with  a  dog’s  head  handle  w^hich 
my  brother  loved.  Once  he  had  the  temerity  to  walk  with  this 
cane  right  past  a  group  of  donkey-boys.  ...  I  have  since  asked 
myself  whether  the  memory  of  that  walk  lent  its  fiery  aid  to 
him  when  he  at  last  did  battle  in  the  sacred  cause  of  humanity.) 
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And  then  they  were  cruel.  They  pulled,  kicked,  beat  and. 
tormented  the  donkeys.  We  hated  them. 

i\Iy  mother  bathed  my  brother’s  face,  wept,  rejoiced,  and  put 
on  her  hat  to  go  and  see  people,  and  get  them  to  sign  a  protest 
against  the  treatment  of  the  donkeys. 

About  this  time,  Euskin  either  wrote  or  spoke  upon  the  cruelty 
of  indiscriminate  butterfly-hunting  amongst  children ;  or  else 
my  mother  then,  for  the  first  time,  came  across  his  denuncia¬ 
tion.  Bedford  Park  was  full  of  butterflies  :  the  gardens,  the 
meadows.  Peacock’s  Field,  the  Orchard,  the  Common  were  radiant 
with  them.  And  there  was  scarcely  a  child  without  a  butterfly, 
net,  and  the  slaughter  was  incessant,  conscienceless,  absurd.  Alsc* 
in  the  treatment  of  animals  generally  it  seemed  to  my  mother 
that  the  Bedford  Park  children  were  unimaginative,  when  they 
were  not  actually  unkind.  Because,  loving  all  children,  it  was- 
painful  to  her  to  see  the  germs  of  cruelty  in  them,  and  because 
she  feared  the  influence  of  a  prevailing  indifference  to  the  claims 
of  animals  upon  her  own  children,  she  decided  to  start  for  us 
and  our  small  friends  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  kindness  to 
animals.  All  our  chief  friends  were  invited  to  tea ;  and  when 
the  buns  were  gone  my  mother  broached  her  plan.  She 
recounted  the  deeds  of  the  donkey -boys ;  she  told  us  of  some 
boys — their  names  were  not  mentioned,  but  they  were  of  our 
acquaintance — whom  she  had  seen  pulling  the  legs  off  frogs ;  she 
was  eloquent  about  the  futile  destruction  of  butterflies ;  she  was 
persuasive  about  the  virtues  and  talents  of  animals,  and  the 
charm  of  studying  and  loving  them.  Finally,  she  told  us  the 
story  of  Eama. 

“And  now,”  she  said,  “Katie  and  Puck  (Puck  was  my 
brother)  are  going  to  found  a  society,  which  is  to  be  called  the 
‘  Society  of  Friends  of  Living  Creatures.’  Members  must  not 
be  younger  than  five  years  old  nor  older  than  fourteen.  Katie 
shall  write  to  Mr.  Euskin,  of  whom  I  have  told  you,  who  is 
the  author  of  The  King  of  the  Golden  River,  and  is  our  greatest 
living  man  of  genius.” 

On  tjie  opening  page  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Society’s 
Journal  is  written  the  following  announcement  :  — 

The  foundation  of  the  F.L.C.  Society  was,  principally,  Mr.  Ruskin's 
denunciation  of  the  wanton  destruction  of  beautiful  and  harmless  creatures, 
butterflies  especially. 

The  Founders  of  the  F.L.C.  Society  are  Katie  Winifred  Macdonald  (aged 
ten)  and  John  F.  Macdonald  (aged  seven),  who  thought  it  would  be  delightful 
to  join  with  other  children  in  loving  and  protecting  harmless  creatures. 

An  informal  meeting  of  children  was  held,  when  the  Rules  of  the  Society 
were  drawn  up,  and  it  was  agreed  Katie  Macdonald  should  write,  asking 
Mr.  Ruskin  to  be  the  Patron  of  the  Society. 
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I  wrote  my  letter  in  a  round  “J”  nib  hand,  upon  pencil- 
idrawn  lines.  Three  days  later  came  a  smooth  envelope,  with 
a  red  seal  at  the  back,  and  “  Ambleside  ”  stamped  on  the  front. 
The  letter,  the  first  of  a  series  of  thirty,  lies  at  the  top  of  the 
packet  in  the  jewel-box  before  me.  Here  it  is  : — 

Brant  WOOD. 

22Qd  Jan.,  ’85. 

.My  Darling  Katie, 

I’m  quite  delighted  with  the  Society — and  its  plans  and  its  signatures — 
and  its  ages  and  its  resolutions — they’re  all  as  nice  as  ever  can  be;  and 
I’ll  be  your  Patron — or  Dux — or  anything  you  like  to  make  me — only — it 
seems  to  me  you  don’t  need  to  be  Patronised — doesn’t  Patron  sound  too 
much  as  if  you  were  a  charitable  bazaar  or  an  amateur  concert  or  something 
of  that  sort?  Don’t  you  think  you’d  better  call  me  the  Society’s  “  Papa  ”? 
—I  should  feel  ever  so  much  more  at  home  if  you  called  me  that! 

Meantime  .1  send  you  for  entrance  gift  an  engraving  from  a  little  sketch  of 
,  mine  which  I’m  rather  proud  of — ^the  young  Avocet  (it  was  made  from  the 
stuffed  one  which  you  will  find  at  the  British  Museum — but  I  had  also 
seen  the  real  one  at  the  Gardens)  ....  — and  I'll  look  out  some  other 
things  directly  for  you — and  be  always 

Your  affectionate  Papa? — J.  Ruskin. 
•***♦♦* 

When,  a  month  after  their  first  meeting,  the  Friends  of 
Living  Creatures  met  again,  Euskin’s  letter  had  had  its  influence. 
Sixteen  boys’  names  stood  on  the  list  of  members,  and  twenty- 
six  names  of  girls.  The  rules  of  the  Society,  drawn  up  on  the 
former  occasion,  stood  impressively  printed  on  grey-green  paper 
as  much  like  Euskin’s  as  possible.  Here  they  are  : — 

Members  wish  to  make  friends  with  all  friendly  animals,  and  to  deserve 
their  trust  and  affection. 

They  wish  also  to  protect  all  sorts  of  animals  from  ill-treatment. 

They  hope  to  take  care  of  some  animals,  and  they  resolve  never  from 
carelessness  to  neglect  their  pets;  nor  to  lose  an  opportunity  of  helping 
animals  in  distress. 

They  desire  to  understand  animals  better,  and  therefore  intend  to  notice 
their  habits,  and  keep  in  mind  all  the  amusing  and  delightful  facts  about 
animals  that  every  intelligent  observer  of  them  can  easily  collect. 

With  these  objects  in  view,  members  of  the  Society  promise  ; — 

(a)  Not  to  kill  or  hunt  any  animal  for  sport. 

(b)  Not  to  chase  or  frighten  creatures. 

(c)  Not  to  tantalise  or  tease  them. 

(d)  Not  to  look  on  this  conduct  with  seeming  approval. 

(e)  Not  to  laugh  at  any  cruel  story. 

Boys  of  twelve  years  old,  or  older,  w’ho  join  the  Society  can,  if  they 
please,  become  “  Knights,”  and  wear  a  distinctive  badge;  promising  that  they 
will  do  their  best  to  prevent  cruel  acts,  and  to  take  the  part  of  animals 
against  their  aggressors. 

Younger  members  and  little  girls  are  only  by  their  good  example  and 
their  own  behaviour  and  words  to  try  and  influence  others. 

Members  of  the  Society  will  all  have  a  Cyprus  silver  cross  as  their  badge 
and  proof  of  membership. 
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On  reading  at  the  present  day  Clause  6,  addressed  to  the 
“Knights”  of  the  Society,  I  am  inclined  to  take  it  as  a  piece 
of  subtle  and  unscrupulous  bribery  on  the  part  of  my  mother. 
The  twelve-year-old  males  of  Bedford  Park  were  pugnacious. 
About  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the  Society  they  had  been 
darkly  busy  forming  legions  to  fight  the  cads.  Who  the  cads 
were,  and  what  their  offences,  I  do  not  know  even  now\  These 
things  w’ere  not  for  women-folk.  All  I  remember  is  that  our 
boys  stood  in  groups  at  street-corners,  heads  together,  foreheads 
frowning,  voices  lowered  to  a  w'hisper;  that  they  were  detected 
conspiring  in  the  gardens  of  uninhabited  houses  ;  that  they  were  to 
be  seen  in  companies  of  three  and  four,  close-knit  in  burning  talk, 
entering  the  new,  raw  roads  cut  out  of  fields,  where  the  first 
buildings  stood  half-finished ;  where  the  ground  was  rough  with 
bricks  and  mud  and  mortary  puddles — impregnable  places,  sacred 
to  solitude.  I  recollect  they  got  themselves  made,  by  the  local 
carpenter,  wooden  shields,  on  which  they  painted  each  his  own 
motto  and  device ;  wooden  swords  also ;  and  with  these  swords 
and  shields  set  out  at  stated  times  for  Peacock’s  Field  or  the 
meadows  by  Priory  Eoad,  where  they  combined  with  other 
warriors,  and  did  not  return  to  their  homes  till  nightfall.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  my  mother,  beneath  the  mask  of 
judicious  words,  was  really  remembering  the  donkey-boys,  and 
holding  out  a  blood-thirsty  allurement  to  the  fighting  youth  in 
our  midst. 

The  last  clause  of  the  rules  was  eventually  modified.  “  Cyprus 
Silver  Cross  ”  stood  barred  out,  and  the  sentence  read  simply; 
“  Members  will  have  a  badge  as  proof  of  membership.” 

(“What’s  Cyprus  silver?”  Ruskin  had  thundered  in  one  of 
his  letters.  “  We  must  have  pure  silver.  I’ll  send  you  some 
native  silver  to  be  in  the  middle  of  a  treasury,  and  keep  you  in 
crosses,  small  but  pure.”) 

The  Society  at  its  second  meeting  decided  to  accept  Mr.  Ruskin, 
and  to  know  him  henceforward  as  ‘  ‘  Papa  Ruskin  ”  ;  to  send  him 
a  letter  acquainting  him  with  the  fact,  signed  by  all  members, 
and  accompanied  by  portraits  of  his  family.  Officers  were 
elected — a  secretary,  an  editor,  an  art  editor.  My  mother  was 
appointed  directress ;  my  brother  and  I  were  acknowledged 
founders. 

The  officers  were  beyond  the  age-limit,  being  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  old  :  but  then,  w^ho  can  resist  sixteen,  the  best  of  all  ages? 
My  mother  was  thankful  to  get  the  generous  creatures  at  her 
side  to  help  her  in  her  rather  arduous  struggle  with  the  Philis¬ 
tines  of  twelve. 

The  secretary  was  an  impetuous,  dark,  sallow  girl,  with  a 
rope  of  thick  hair  which  the  children  tugged,  making  her  head 
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ache,  and  she  too  amiable  to  scold  them  for  it;  with  a  large, 
sensitive  mouth,  a  fine  speaking  voice,  a  hurried,  ardent  utter¬ 
ance,  admirable  dramatic  capacities.  I  have  in  her  big,  open 
handwriting  the  list  of  members  on  two  cards  symbolically  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  painter  friend  of  the  Society — a  knight  wdth  his  horse 
on  the  boys’  card,  a  lady  with  a  fawn,  gathering  roses,  on  the 
girls’  card. 

The  editor  was  slender  and  blonde — pale  as  a  princess  in 
Hans  Andersen.  She  was  beautifully  dressed  by  an  artistic 
mother,  w^as  rather  languid,  had  a  slight  drawl,  which  my 
brother  and  I  thought  the  perfection  of  elegance.  In  the  days 
before  we  knew  her,  we  used  to  follow  her  about  Bedford  Park, 
pattering  like  little,  faithful  dogs  behind  her,  till  she  disap¬ 
peared  through  some  gateway,  longing  for  her  to  drop  her  glove 
or  handkerchief,  that  w’e  might  pick  it  up,  present  it  to  her, 
and  perhaps  be  vouchsafed  a  word  of  thanks.  She  w'as  to  look 
after  the  Journal,  which  was  to  contain  accounts  of  the  meetings, 
the  stories  about  animals,  descriptive  and  imaginative,  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  members,  with  other  matter  relating  to  the 
Society. 

The  art  editor  was  dominatingly  tall — a  Scotch  girl  with 
high  cheek-bones,  light  eyes,  frizzy  hair,  a  resolute  and  kindly 
mouth.  She  was  the  right-hand  of  her  own  mother,  and  invalu¬ 
able  to  mine  because  of  her  energy,  conscientiousness,  and  the 
authority  she  bore  as  eldest  of  a  large  family,  which  she 
conducted  rigorously,  but  with  justice.  She  was  to  look  after 
the  Art  Journal,  which  was  to  contain  pictures  of  animals. 

It  was  resolved  at  the  meeting  to  have  monthly  assemblies 
of  members,  when  the  stories  would  be  read,  and  all  matters 
dealing  with  the  Society’s  work  and  experience  w’ould  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  An  excursion  to  the  National  Gallery  was  planned,  to 
see  Landseer’s  pictures.  It  was  decided  that  all  Friends  of 
Living  Creatures  should  have  the  privilege  of  writing  “  F.L.C.” 
after  their  names. 

These  determinations  being  forwarded  to  Brantwood,  we 
received  the  following  reply  from  “  Papa  ”  Buskin. 

Brantwood,  Coniston,  Lancashire. 

24tb  February,  ISS.*). 

N.B. — Always  date  your  letters,  and  like  that — not 
II.,  24,  85. 

Darling  Katie, 

(I  didn’t  mean  to  dot  the  i  twice — but  it’s  better  that  than  not  once — 
and  ff  anybody  reads  Kati-4,  it  won’t  be  much  harm).  The  Society  has 
given  me  a  great  delight  this  morning  by  the  news  of  its  taking  me  for 
papa,  and  sending  me  all  those  lovely  photographs — and  I  hope  to  give 
you  all  some  pleasure  in  return,  by  something  I  have  found  to  send  you 
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ior  your  meeting  (before  or  after  seeing  the  Landseer  pictures  I  suppose  you 
will  have  a  meeting  to  write  the  stories  at?  or  begin  writing  them.— Tell  me 
how  it  will  be  arranged?)  to-day  I  have  had  only  time  to  look  out  a 
.Tetter  of  my  adopted  sister’s  for  you — which  contains  a  beautiful  story 

about  a  dog . Meantime,  two  serious  words  only  about  vout 

“  stories,”  When  you  write  fables,  try  always  to  make  the  animals  speak 
though  with  your  w’ords  and  wit,  only  from  their  experience  and  feelings. 
Don’t  make  a  frog  talk  like  a  crane,  nor  a  crane  like  a  swallow;  in  the 
second  and  far  more  important  place,  when  you  collect  and  write  down 
your  experiences  of  animals,  be  sure  you  give  as  far  as  possible  the  exact 
facts — and  no  more  than  the  facts.  Don’t  attribute  to  the  animals  any 
more  cleverness  than  you  are  sure  of — nor  guess  their  feelings.  Say  what 
they  did  with  precision,  and  how  they  looked  i.nd  seemed  to  feel — but  all  as 
carefully  as  if  you  were  on  oath  in  a  court  of  justice. 

And  so  good-bye  for  to-day. 

Ever  your  loving  1 

PAPA— F.L.C. 

J.  Ruskin. 

I  copy  F.L.C.  from  your  letter — but  am  ashamed  to  confess  I  neither 
quite  know  what  the  first  letter  is  meant  for — nor  what  any  of  them  stand 
for ! 

The  Society  in  its  short  career  produced  two  volumes  of 
Journal.  The  second  book,  dating  from  the  end  of  1887  and 
the  beginning  of  1888,  is  neat  and  well-ordered,  testifying  to 
the  supervision  of  a  new  and  particularly  businesslike  editor. 
But  the  first  book,  the  book  of  1885,  the  vital  year  of  the 
F.L.C’s.,  is  the  one  my  heart  goes  out  to.  It  is  a  thing  of 
rainbows.  Bed,  yellow,  green,  blue,  violet,  and  pink,  and 
turquoise,  and  lilac  slip  from  one’s  fingers  as  one  turns  the 
pages.  It  is  written  upon  notepaper,  coloured  notepaper;  no 
two  articles  on  the  same  colour.  It  is  stoutly  sewn  together 
with  packing-thread,  and  is  encased  in  a  black  leather  portfolio. 
Now  and  again  one  comes  across  a  scarlet  sheet  :  the  prominent 
writing  thereon  proclaims  a  special  announcement,  record,  or 
reprimand.  Picture-paper  show’s  gay  headings  amongst  the 
eolours  :  here  a  rosebud,  there  a  golden  owl,  now  a  cluster  of 
violets;  a  robin  on  a  sprig  of  apple-blossoms,  two  pigeons  flying 
with  a  letter  in  their  beaks ;  silver  hearts  in  wreaths  of  forget- 
me-nots,  a  sailing-ship,  an  anchor,  ultramarine;  a  nest,  a  wind¬ 
mill,  a  kitten  with  a  ball,  a  flute  and  drum  with  floating  ribbons; 
some  pressed  flow'ers  and  maiden-hair  fern ;  a  piece  of  carefully 
dried,  outspread  seaweed.  Freely  various,  too,  the  script.  There 
are  pencilled  papers,  laboriously  gone  over  in  ink  afterwards, 
with  the  ghost  of  a  blot  in  the  corner  that  one  can  see  through, 
its  once  solid  blue-black  body  having  been  ruthlessly  removed 
by  the  fatal  penknife.  There  are  articles  written  between  lines; 
there  are,  as  one  mounts  the  ladder  of  years,  articles  written  upon 
lines;  and,  finally,  complete  emancipation  gained  at  last,  there 
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are  articles  written  without  any  lines  at  all.  Experimental, 
then,  the  hand.  Here  is  the  bold,  backward  slant,  simple  and 
virile;  here  the  “  mediaeval  ”  style,  upright,  arched,  and  decora¬ 
tive;  here  again  the  romantic  school  which  loves  flourishes  and 
“feathered”  capitals,  and  shadow-linings  to  the  letters  of 
momentous  nouns;  here  is  writing  trying  to  look  like  print,  and 
here  penmanship  on  tip-toe  of  its  nib  tracing  Greek  ”  e’s.” 
Much  officialism  of  red  ink,  italics,  asterisks ;  and  secretarial 
footnotes  abound. 

The  next  two  letters  from  Brantwood  do  not  deal  with  the 
Society ;  I  leave  them  unquoted ;  but  I  give  an  extract  from  a 
note  to  my  mother  as  an  instance  of  Buskin ’s  unfailing  con- 
siderateness.  My  mother  always  let  me  write  to  him  in  my 
own  way,  and  sent  off  my  letters  uncorrected;  but,  in  a  recent 
letter,  she  had  been  a  little  alarmed  at  the  use  I  made  of  my 
liberty.  (I  rather  think  that,  after  a  visit  to  the  National  Gallery, 

I  had  given  Buskin  the  benefit  of  my  opinion  of  Turner.)  She 
told  him  her  predicament  :  — 

“Dear  Katie’s  Mama,”  he  replies,  “many  and  many  thanks  for  your 
note,  but  it  is  all  entirely  as  you  feel,  right  between  Katie  and  me  .... 
to  me  it  is  now  the  highest  privilege  and  the  greatest  help  of  life  to  be 
loved  by  such  children.” 

The  fourth  and  fifth  letters  I  again  pass  over ;  the  sixth 
brings  me  to  tragic  matter.  The  copy  of  this  letter  contained 
in  the  Journal  lies  opposite  one  of  the  scarlet  pages,  whose  single 
pitch-black  sentence  records  :  — 

Some  boys  have  left  the  Society. 

Sombre  truth.  The  Society  was  only  a  few  weeks  old,  yet  on 
the  boys’  list  four  names  stand  obliterated.  A  secretarial  asterisk, 
bearing  us  down  to  the  explanatory  footnote,  reveals  to  us 
that : — 

Every  name  with  a  bar  through  it  is  the  name  of  a  member  who  has 
resigned. 

“Papa”  expressed  himself  with  suitable  indignation  and 
soothing  sympathy  : — 

. tell  those  boys  how  extremely  wicked  I  think  them  to  leave 

us,  and  ask  them  what  they  ever  expect  to  be  worth,  either  as  boys  or 

men,  if  they  can’t  keep  in  the  same  mind  two  months? . I  am  so 

very  sorry  you’re  ill.  Get  well  fast,  and  we’ll  soon  find  some  truer 
knights. 

Those  resignations — bitter  the  memory  of  them.  They  were 
enough  to  turn  a  founder’s  hair  grey.  No  wonder  one  w’as  ill  : 
though  I  see  by  a  following  letter  it  was  a  cold,  they  said,  I 
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suffered  from.  But  consider  the  responsibilities  of  my  position- 
imagine  the  laden  shoulders  of  a  founder  who  took  herself  liter¬ 
ally.  My  brother,  three  years  my  junior,  and  nominally  my 
I^artner,  was  not,  I  felt,  despite  his  excellent  principles  and 
thoroughly  reliable  combativeness,  of  an  age  to  appreciate  com¬ 
pletely  the  cares  and  glories  of  our  state.  Seven  years  old,  you 
see  :  it  was  not  to  be  expected  of  him.  I  did  not  grudge  him 
his  faculty  of  taking  life  lightly.  My  mother,  on  the  other  hand, 
occupied  an  eminence  apart ;  certain  influences  for  good  and  evil 
alike  could  not  assail  her.  She  was  an  “Olympian”  (as  Mr. 
Kenneth  Grahame  would  say),  with  the  powers  and  limitations 
the  term  involves ;  and  soared  in  company  with  all  those  other 
bright  invulnerables,  secretaries,  editors,  and  their  kind.  They 
were,  when  all  w'as  said  and  done,  out  of  it.  But  I,  tragic  and 
solitary  figure,  I  stood  at  the  heart,  at  the  roots  of  things.  Like 
Atlas,  I  supported  a  world;  but,  unlike  him,  I  had  no  Hercules 
with  w-hom  to  share  my  burden. 

The  resignations  shook  me  severely.  Alas,  in  the  subsequent 
career  of  the  F.L.C.’s  how  often  was  I  to  suffer  the  same  shocks. 
Throughout  the  four  years  of  the  Society’s  history  members  were 
constantly  resigning — generally  the  boys — the  best,  the  biggest 
boys.  True  they  sometimes  rejoined  us,  but  they  w-ere  always 
flighty  after  their  first  defection,  and  had  to  be  handled  with 
tact  and  a  rather  lax  indulgence.  Memory  is  poignant  for  one  \ 
boy.  He  was  old — thirteen  and  a  half — a  fighter,  a  hunter, 
gallant  in  flannel  for  summer  cricket,  formidable  in  jersey  and 
with  bared  muscles  for  football  in  winter,  an  easy  victor  in  the 
yearly  sports  that  w-ere  held  in  Peacock’s  Field.  He  was  our 
chief  pride.  Him  w-e  cited  as  an  example  of  integrity  to  all  | 
other  boy  members ;  to  outside  boys  who  jeered  and  spoke  of 
the  society  as  “fit  for  little  girls,”  w-e  quoted  our  champion,  and 
they  were  baffled.  Before  ever  he  became  F.L.C.  he  had  cuffed 
the  boy  who  pulled  the  legs  off  the  frog  in  Priory  Eoad.  In 
the  Orchard,  where  there  w-as  a  see-saw  plank  over  a  sand-heap, 
he  had  thrashed  a  boy  for  pushing  a  girl  from  the  see-saw.  He 
never  put  you  into  Coventry  for  nothing.  Once  at  school,  when 
somebody  said  that  a  girl  in  his  class  had  peeped,  during  an 
examination,  into  her  Latin  primer,  he  listened  to  the  girl’s 
account  at  recreation  afterwards  (it  was  at  the  end  of  the  garden, 
in  deep  grass,  by  the  grey  wall,  where  there  was  a  pear-tree  in 
blossom),  tilting  to  and  fro  on  his  heels  the  while,  flushing  in 
sympathy  with  her  crimson,  growing  bright-eyed  as  she  grew 
dim,  leaving  her  at  last  to  stride  with  his  authoritative  “Shut 
up !  ”  on  the  sniggering  group  hard  by ;  and  an  imperious,  final 
establishment  of  her  innocence.  He  came  of  a  family  of  butterfly- 
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hunters,  himself  the  most  ardent  of  them  all.  With  his  net 
across  his  shoulder  he  was  to  be  encountered  trespassing  in  any 
garden  within,  in  all  the  fields  and  meadows  around,  Bedford 
Park.  And  he  became  ours.  That  was  something  to  boast  of. 
He  laid  aside  his  net;  he  wore — for  a  w'eek  only,  but  that  was 
Buskin’s  fault,  not  his — a  Cyprus  Silver  Cross;  he  wrote  F.L.C. 
after  his  name.  Yet  he  was  one  of  the  four  w’ho  stood  barred 
on  the  secretary’s  list  at  the  end  of  the  second  month.  .  .  .  He 
rejoined  us,  partly,  I  think,  through  some  shame  on  having 
Buskin’s  message  read  over  him,  but  chiefly  because  he  was  so 
good-natured  that  he  hated  refusing  anyone  anything.  He  kept 
with  us  loyally  for  a  month ;  then  the  spring  came  wdth  her 
blossoms,  and  he  slipped  away.  He  succeeded  in  avoiding  us 
for  a  week  or  two,  but  Bedford  Park  was  narrow  and  our  vigil¬ 
ance  keen ;  one  day  we  met.  He  was  a  very  fair  boy  with 
almost  white  hair,  and  a  thick  blonde  down  over  his  round 
cheeks;  his  eyes  were  extremely  clear  and  honest,  and  he  had 
a  trick  of  blushing,  still  looking  straight  at  one,  all  over  his 
face  and  ears.  It  was  in  an  attack  of  blushing  of  the  most 
violent  kind  that  we  won  him  to  us  for  the  third  time.  Again 
he  gave  us  his  name.  He  was  the  soul  of  honour,  and  he  faith¬ 
fully  kept  his  word  to  us ;  but  he  was  no  longer  the  same  boy. 
In  his  home  the  hall  was  hung  with  the  green  nets  of  his  happier 
brothers  and  sisters  ;  he  left  them  untouched,  but  he  passed  them, 
sighing.  He  would  wander  disconsolately  down  the  leafy  roads 
and  lean  over  the  wooden  gates  of  gardens  with  wistful  eyes. 
He  would  stand  at  the  edge  of  the  Orchard,  frowningly  watchful, 
hands  in  pockets,  whistling  drearily.  Then  came  the  summer 
holidays;  the  school  broke  up;  the  seaside  lay  waiting  with  all 
its  shining  possibilities.  It  was  too  much.  Once  more  he  sent 
in  his  resignation,  and  this  time  it  was  final. 

Retreating  ghost,  blonde  figure  in  navy  serge,  trotting  away 
from  me  down  the  paths  of  memory ;  your  place  is  taken  by 
another  phantom,  a  second  form  flashes  into  vision.  A  girl.  A 
?irl  with  golden  hair  to  her  waist  :  and  a  scarlet  stocking-cap 
hanging  down  on  the  gold.  Blue  eyes,  a  skin  like  wild-rose 
petals,  a  delicate  mouth,  a  pretty  nose,  the  figure  of  an  elf,  light, 
ethereal,  her  ambition  was  to  be  masculine.  She  strode, 
swinging  her  arms,  whistled,  slid  down  the  bannisters  straddle- 
wise,  and  talked  slang.  Brilliant,  alarming  creature — I  admired 
and  dreaded  her.  She  had  the  greatest  contempt  for  me,  thinking 
me  hourgeoise.  [There  was  a  little  peacock-green  velvet  reticule 
I  adored.  Once  I  went  to  tea  at  her  house,  with  my  reticule 
on  my  wrist,  and  she  and  her  brothers  devoted  the  interminable 
afternoon  to  carefully  explaining  to  me.  .  .  .  well,  well.]  She 
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would  jump  on  me  suddenly  with  a  slap  on  the  back,  from  a 
gateway,  as  I  went  mooning  along  the  path,  or  shout  sharply 
from  some  willow-tree  or  high  garden  wall  where  she  was 
perched,  as  I  passed  beneath:  “Hullo,  animal!”  I  had  no 
repartee ;  the  last  word  was  always  hers.  I  did  not  like  her- 
I  was  quite  certain  she  was  absolutely  mistaken  in  despising 
me;  at  the  same  time,  I  adored  her  hair,  respected  her  character, 
and  longed  for  her  soul.  She  represented  the  ideal  convert,  the 
splendid  antagonist.  To  touch  that  heart,  to  persuade  that 
brain,  to  conquer  that  spirit,  would  have  been  victory  indeed. 
Of  course  she  laughed  at  the  Society,  and  chaffed  founder-me 
unmercifully.  There  was  a  week,  a  whole  seven-dayed  week, 
when  I  wore  the  Cyprus  Silver  Cross  on  my  breast.  Fortunately, 
Euskin  then  came  to  the  rescue  with  his  condemnation.  “And 
what  do  you  know  about  animals,  anyway?  ”  she  would  generally 
wind  up  wdth. 

There  w-as  some  reason  in  this — perverted,  misused,  but  reason 
nevertheless.  I  felt  a  fallacy  :  but  had  not  the  wit  to  set  truth 
straight.  Her  acquaintance  wdth  animals  was  much  wider  than 
mine.  She  had  knowledge,  sometimes,  when  I  had  utter  ignor- 
ance.  Also  she  loved  animals  at  least  as  w-ell  as  I  did,  and  they 
were  devoted  to  her.  She  had  no  fear  of  any  of  them.  I  myself 
was  in  terror  of  cows.  She  understood  all  sorts  of  beasts,  had 
lived  amongst  them,  could  “  manage  ”  them;  I  was  the  merest 
amateur  beside  her.  What  did  I  know  of  animals,  in  effect,  apart 
from  my  instinct  and  affection,  my  mother’s  stories,  and  my 
limited  experience  of  domestic  dogs  and  cats.  But  she,  this  girl, 
when  her  terrier  broke  his  leg,  was  able  to  discuss  bandages  with 
the  veterinary  surgeon.  She  had  lived  amongst  horses,  and 
could  saddle  her  pony  as  well  as  ride  him,  groom  him  as  well 
as  give  him  sugar  on  the  palm  of  her  hand.  There  was,  then,  a 
bewildering  show  of  reason  in  her  sneer ;  and  circumstances 
treacherously  arose  to  support  her. 

One  day — Heavens  1  I  live  it  again — I  was  passing  the 
Common.  I  saw,  some  distance  off  on  the  grass,  a  little  crowd 
assembled.  I  paused.  The  crowd  was  composed  of  ragged 
children,  a  man  or  two,  half  a  dozen  of  the  dreadful  donkey- 
boys.  They  were  all  looking  down  at  something  that  lay  on 
the  grass.  Now  and  again  a  donkey-boy  gave  this  something  a 
kick.  “  Gu-rt  up  I  ”  he  kept  saying  in  his  vile  voice  :  “  Gu-rt 
up!  ”  I  crept  under  the  railing,  on  to  the  Common,  and,  still 
staying  at  a  distance,  gazed  more  intently.  It  was  a  donkey 
lying  there.  It  tried  convulsively  to  rise  to  its  feet,  and  each 
time  fell  back.  It  seemed  to  grow  feebler  as  I  watched,  for 
with  every  fresh  struggle  it  lifted  itself  a  little  less,  and  fell 
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sooner.  It  seemed,  at  last,  only  able  to  raise  its  head.  No 
one  in  the  crowd  tried  to  help  it,  nor  touched  it  in  any  way. 
The  donkey-boy,  even,  did  not  kick  it  any  more,  though  he  still 
said  at  intervals  :  “  Gu-rt  up  !  ”  They  were  all  rather  quiet,  and 
looked  down  at  the  creature  with  curiosity.  Approaching  a  little, 
my  heart  beating  hard,  I  saw  the  donkey  was  ghastly  thin,  with 
a  shabby  ol’d  body  full  of  sores,  and  on  its  head  was — blood.  I 
turned  cold ;  my  knees  quailed  beneath  me.  I  was  consumed 
with  pity  for  the  donkey,  horror  at  its  condition,  hatred  at  the 
sense  of  cruelty  somew’here  responsible,  and  fear  of  the  donkey- 
boys.  At  this  moment  the  golden-haired  girl  came  up  to  me. 
She  was  rather  pale,  and  I  thought  her  eyes  were  wet. 

“You’d  better  come  out  of  this,”  she  said,  with  her  usual 
contempt;  ‘‘there’s  nothing  you  can  do.  Even  I  can’t  stand 
the  sight  of  it.  And  the  beast’s  dangerous.”  She  w’ent  off 
towards  the  railing.  I  felt  she  was  perfectly  right.  I  knew  I 
was  impotent.  I  knew  I  was  going  to  make  myself  ridiculous. 
At  the  same  time,  I  was  the  founder  of  the  F.L.C.  Society  :  I 
stood  in  the  presence  of  cruelty  :  I  had  to  act.  With  some  vague 
notion,  picture,  in  my  head  that,  if  I  could  do  nothing  more  I 
could  at  least  kneel  by  the  dying  donkey’s  side,  put  my  hand, 
professionally,  upon  its  heart,  and  stroke  its  poor,  dear  legs,  I 
marched,  white  to  the  lips,  on  the  donkey -boys.  They  stared  at 
me ;  at  first  said  nothing ;  shifted  a  little  for  me ;  and  down  I 
went  on  my  knees.  ‘‘  What  is  the  matter  with  this  donkey?  ” 
I  inquired  loudly.  ‘‘What  have  you  been  doing  to  it?” 
Officially,  I  spoke,  imperiously,  my  heart  thumping  in  my  throat. 
They  still  stared.  I  turned  to  the  creature,  laying  an  icy  hand  on 
its  side.  ‘‘Poor  thing,”  I  said,  officialism  and  fear  beginning 
to  melt  before  compassion.  ‘‘ Poor,  poor  old  thing.  ...”  The 
donkey  looked  at  me ;  never  have  I  seen  such  a  look.  Its  eyes 
were  bloodshot  with  pain,  madness,  hatred.  In  a  last  convulsion, 
it  suddenly  lifted  its  head,  its  awful,  wounded  head  ;  and,  glaring, 
snarling,  bared  its  great,  horrible,  yellow  teeth,  and  made  a  dart 
at  me.  In  an  instant  I  was  on  my  feet.  The  donkey-boys  gave 
a  hoarse  yell  of  laughter.  In  another  instant,  how’  and  by  what 
mysterious  volition  I  do  not  know’,  I  was  bolting  over  the 
Common.  Half-way  across,  a  gleam  of  sanity  came  to  me ;  with 
immense  control  I  stopped  running ;  and  continued  my  flight  at 
a  slow  walking-pace,  my  eyes  desperately  fixed  on  the  distant 
railing.  ‘‘Haw — haw — haw — haw!”  the  men  were  joining  the 
donkey -boys  now,  and  ‘‘Hee — hee — hee — hee — heel”  the 
children  were  shrieking  in  ecstasy  behind  me.  I  lost  my  head 
completely.  I  did  not  run  ;  I  walked  slower  than  ever  :  but  with 
a  wretched  smile  on  my  face,  I  turned  round,  facing  the  crowd. 
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and,  with  my  eyes  screwed  up,  surveyed  the  Common  as  if  I 
were  looking  for  someone;  then,  turning  my  back  again,  made 
as  if  I  saw  my  friend,  yonder,  in  front  of  me,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  railing;  and,  lifting  my  arm  in  salute,  waved  my  hand 
carelessly  as  though  to  say  ;  “  Coming,  coming  ;  just  been  havino 
a  little  stroll  on  the  Common.  Coming !  ” 

It  was  deplorable — unutterably,  hopelessly  futile  and  deplor¬ 
able.  I  knew  it  at  the  time ;  and  now,  as  I  think  of  it,  I  bun 
my  face  in  my  hands  and  groan.  When  the  humiliated  wreck 
and  ruin  of  me  reached  the  railing  at  last,  and  crawled  beneath 
it  on  to  the  safe  pathway  of  the  outside  world,  the  golden-haired 
girl  was  there.  She  stood  waiting.  She  had,  of  course,  seen 
everything.  And  justice  has  something  to  record — she  did  not 
laugh.  She  had  seen  everything,  and  there  wms  not  even  a  smile 
on  her  lips  when  I  faced  her.  She  gave  me  a  short  nod :  and 
went  her  w^ay  without  a  w’ord.  Be  thanked  across  the  years  for 
that  restraint,  old  enemy.  Katie  Macdonald  Goring. 

****** 
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(Some  Japanese  Thinkers  of  To-day  and  their  Opinions.) 

The  boat  glided  in  from  the  sunshine  with  a  cool  rush  of  ripples 
parting  at  the  prow,  and  then  lay  softly  rocking  on  the  water 
in  the  shade  of  some  mountain  pines  whose  great  branches  hung 
far  down  over  the  lake.  The  current  took  us  further  in,  and 
I  put  out  my  hand  to  keep  the  boat’s  side  from  contact  with 
the  rocks,  which,  rising  but  a  man’s  height  above  our  heads, 
went  sheer  down  under  the  clear  water  to  a  rather  alarming 
depth.  The  rock  was  warm  to  the  touch,  for  it  was  still  but 
early  afternoon  of  a  blazing  summer  day,  and  we  had  come  out 
on  the  lake  to  seek  the  coolness  which  the  rooms  of  the  mountain 
villa  would  not  afford  till  night. 

“You  need  not  have  done  that,”  remarked  the  Legislator; 

“  the  ‘  sendo  ’  ^  was  ready  with  the  boat-hook.” 

“You  disapprove  of  unnecessary  action?”  I  replied.  ‘‘ Y'ou 
forget  that  I  have  been  sitting  still  for  half  an  hour.” 

“And  that  you,  my  dear  hostess,  are  a  dangerously  active 
person  !  ”  laughed  the  Thinker,  leaning  back  against  the  cushions 
and  gazing  up  into  the  interlacing  pine  branches  overhead.  ‘  ‘  Why 
must  you  foreigners  always  be  doing  something?  Y'our  brains 
seem  to  act — pardon  the  simile — like  infernal  machines.  When 
the  little  indicator  reaches  a  certain  point  an  explosion  must 
follow !  ’  ’ 

“  Or  else  a  fizzle  and  a  fiasco — and  no  more  usefulness  at  all !  ” 

I  pleaded. 

“  iMy  simile  referred,  I  believe,  to  destructiveness,”  corrected 
the  Thinker,  bending  on  me  an  amused  glance  from  his  keen 
dark  eyes. 

“  Wait  a  moment,”  I  said ;  “  if  we  are  to  enter  into  a  contest 
over  the  relative  merits  of  activity  and  quietism,  I  will  count 
up  my  supporters  here  and  now,  for  I  have  no  mind  to  retire 
in  confusion  with  my  righteous  cause  routed  before  the  extremely 
well-marshalled  arguments  of  your  unrighteous  one.  The  Legis¬ 
lator,  I  know,  is  on  my  side.”  And  I  turned  to  the  M.P.,  who 
had  been  persuaded  with  some  difficulty  to  leave  a  mass  of  general 
and  special  work  to  take  a  day’s  rest  in  the  hills. 

“For  activity — yes,”  he  replied,  “but  not  for  restlessness, 
which  is  what  Westerners  mostly  mean  by  the  term.” 

“Defection  number  one,”  I  noted,  “and  you  ” — I  turned  to 

(1)  Sendo = boatman. 
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a  brilliant  Diplomatist  whom  we  are  -wont  to  call  “the  Emer-  ■ 
gency  jMan,”  from  the  fact  that  he  is  so  often  picked  out  by 
his  Government  for  special  and  delicate  missions — “  I  have  seen 
you  working  twenty  hours  a  day  to  carry  out  some  strenuous 
task  that  nobody  else  would  look  at.  Is  not  any  movement 
healthier  for  nations  and  individuals  than  stagnation?  ” 

“Healthier  as  a  symptom,”  he  replied  quickly,  “but  vasth 
more  tiresome  as  to  results — when  the  action  is  unreasonable. 
Look  at  Korea  just  now !  ” 

“  Eesults  are  not  our  business,”  said  the  foreigner  away  in  , 
the  bows.  He  was  my  only  co-national  in  the  party,  a  great,  ! 
long  American  with  a  gentle  voice  and  deep-set ,  alert  blue  eyes. 

‘  ‘  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?  ’  ’  exclaimed  the  Diplomatist, 
sitting  up  straight  and  staring  at  the  speaker  in  amazement. 

“  Eesults  are  the  only  things  worth  counting.  What  but  the 
hope  of  results  leads  you  to  devote  your  life  to  teaching?  That 
is  an  eternal  counting  on  results — which,  I  fear,  you  do  not 
always  obtain.” 

“Nevertheless,”  said  the  American,  “I  repeat  that  results 
are  not  our  business.  They  may  belong  in  certain  directions  to 
a  future  period  so  remote  that  centuries  must  pass  before  they 
are  declared — and  then  they  will  be  so  modified  from  what 
present  workers  desire  that  we  might  not  recognise  them  as  the 
outgrowth  of  our  work.” 

“  Then  why  work  at  all?  ”  inquired  the  Legislator,  a  little 
scornfully,  for  the  teacher  is  a  devout  missionary  of  sorts,  and 
the  Legislator  has  no  sympathy  with  the  wmuld-be  introducers 
of  Christianity  into  this  country. 

“  Because,”  said  the  American,  “I — and  our  hostess  here— 
and  all  earnest  thinkers  of  our  race,  believe  that  the  inherit¬ 
ance  tax  of  enlightenment  is  paid  in  kind ;  that  we  can  only 
lay  rightful  claim  to  our  own  possessions  of  that  nature  when  we 
have  done  all  that  lies  in  our  power  to  share  them  with  others.  But 
our  task  ends  with  the  giving — the  use  that  others  wall  make 
of  them  is  not  our  business.” 

The  Legislator  was  silent  for  a  moment,  considering  the  pro¬ 
position  and  turning  his  Japanese  thought  into  his  slow,  well- 
considered  English  before  replying.  But  the  Thinker’s  eyes 
flashed,  and  I  saw  that  the  old  battle  between  East  and  West 
would  have  another  episode  added  to  it  ere  the  sun  went  down. 

“Enlightenment!  Intellectual  possessions!”  cried  the  son 
of  the  East.  “  What  do  you  imagine  you  are  bringing  to  us? 
What  do  you  know  of  our  intellectual  inheritance?  W^hat  com¬ 
munion  have  you  had  with  our  earnest  thinkers?  Wliy  should 
you  believe  that  the  only  true  good  lies  along  your  own  lines. 
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when  you  have  not  given  a  thought  to  civilisations  and  philoso¬ 
phies  that  were  perfected  before  the  first  foundations  of  your 
own  social  being  were  laid?  Have  we  nothing  to  teach  you — 
SODS  of  crude  to-day?  ” 

“Why  do  you  not  teach  it,  then?  ”  asked  the  American  gently. 

“Because  we  are  not  fanatics,”  replied  the  other,  already  a 
little  ashamed  of  his  outburst ;  ‘  ‘  because  we  believe  that  each 
race  should  be  allowed  to  work  out  its  own  spiritual  development 
along  the  lines  of  its  own  destiny,  and  we  have  no  desire  to 
force  our  beliefs  down  other  men’s  throats,  whether  they  will 
or  no.  There  is  a — something,  you  could  call  bumptiousness , 
about  all  this  proselytising — an  attitude  the  very  opposite  of 
intellectual  good  manners,  which  of  itself  would  condemn  it  in 
my  eyes,  had  it  no  other  defects.” 

“I  agree  with  the  first  part  of  your  defence,”  said  the  Legis¬ 
lator,  ”  and  I  think  it  a  pity  that  you  should  weaken  it  by — 
pardon  me — a  rather  frivolous  rider.  I  am  glad  that  fanaticism 
at  least  is  not  one  of  the  many  faults  with  which  our  enemies 
can  reproach  us.” 

“  There  is  a  great  difference  between  fanaticism  and  evangelisa¬ 
tion,”  said  the  Teacher.  ”  The  one  desires  dominion,  rarely  of 
a  purely  spiritual  kind,  and  uses  any  methods  to  attain  it ;  the 
other  is  the  outcome  of  a  profound  conviction  that  those  who 
possess  the  truth  are  under  orders  to  carry  it  to  those  who  do 
not.  The  very  fact  that  you  send  out  no  teachers  to  other 
nations  shows  that  your  beliefs  carry  slight  conviction  even  to 
yourselves.  Had  they  the  vigour  of  true  convictions  they  would 
—as  the  world  stands  now — drive  you  to  propagate  them.” 

“Why  do  you  say  ‘as  the  world  stands  now’?”  asked  the 
Diplomatist.  ”  Surely  we  have  plenty  of  examples  of  the  prosely¬ 
tising  mania  in  ancient  history,  from  the  Jews  down  to  the 
Mahommedans !  ” 

“Your  Excellency  uses  hard  words,”  I  ventured  to  protest. 
“  Is  there  no  difference  between  a  war  of  extermination  or  acquisi¬ 
tion,  and  the  charitable  gentle  efforts  of  kind  people  to  lead 
others  to  a  higher  plane  of  morals  and  happiness?  ” 

“There  is  no  comparison  possible  between  the  two,  and  I 
think  the  Minister  spoke  without  reflection,”  replied  my  American 
in  his  calm,  judicial  way.  ”  Your  question,  dear  lady,  has 
answered  his  second  one.  Let  me  reply  to  the  first.  In  saying 
‘as  the  world  stands  now,’  I  mean  that  despite  conflicts  and 
race  hatreds,  and  the  disastrous  set-backs  of  recurring  wars, 
mankind  has  advanced  so  far  towards  solidarity  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  any  considerable  number  of  persons  to  entertain  earnest 
and  vivid  beliefs  without  desiring  to  impart  them  to  others  less 
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fortunate,  as  they  esteem,  than  themselves.  Had  the  Japanese 
such  beliefs,  we  should  behold  bands  of  priests  from  every  sect 
starting  forth  to  convert  the  West.  It  is  not  the  impracticability 
of  the  task  which  prevents  them — the  J apanese  recognise  no  such 
barriers  in  other  directions ;  it  has  become  the  fashion  to  say 
that  they  have  erased  the  word  ‘  impossible  ’  from  the  dictionary ; 
no,  it  is  the  icill  which  is  wanting.  And  the  absence  of  the  will 
proves  the  decadence  and  efPeteness  of  the  creed.” 

"I  might  repeat  our  hostess’s  protest,”  remarked  the  Legis¬ 
lator,  ‘‘  and  say  that  you  are  using  hard  words,  Mr.  Teacher. 
But,  since  we  all  seem  to  be  saying  wLat  we  really  think,  for 
once,  I  wish  to  proclaim  this  :  in  one  thing  perhaps  we  are  a 
stage  ahead  of  you  good  souls  wLo  come  to  bring  us  your  creeds, 
and  ask  us  to  take  them  and  use  them  instead  of  the  old  ones 
that  have  grown  up  on  our  soil.  If  we  are  not  particularly  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  the  latter,  it  is  not  because  they  are  worn  out  and 
we  are  looking  for  newer  and  more  serviceable  articles,  but 
because  we  can  do  without  creeds  at  all.  They  are  interesting 
as  illustrations  of  past  development,  certainly,  but  all  are  super¬ 
annuated  and  only  fit  to  be  placed  in  museums ;  there  is  no  need 
to  carry  a  stone-age  implement  round  in  one’s  pocket  when 
one  can  buy  at  the  first  hardware  shop  a  knife  with  half  a  dozen 
blades  of  best  steel,  applicable  to  all  uses.” 

‘‘  To  say  nothing  of  a  boothook  and  a  corkscrew  and  a  leather- 
punch  throwm  in !  ”  laughed  the  Diplomatist,  who,  off  duty,  is 
reproached  with  being  apt  to  see  the  frivolous  side  of  things. 

“  Yet  our  friend  admits  the  necessity  of  carrying  something!” 

I  exclaimed.  “  It  seems  to  me  that  he  has  made  oilt  a  very  fine 
case  for  the  modern  implement  recommended  by  my  com¬ 
patriot  I  ’  ’ 

“  My  simile  was  a  faulty  one,”  replied  the  Legislator.  ‘‘I 
should  have  likened  a  religious  creed  to  one  of  those  amulets 
which  I  believe  European  soldiers  sometimes  wear  in  the  belief 
that  they  wall  turn  off  bullets.  Honestly,  I  cannot  see  why  we 
should  take  on  new  traps  of  this  kind.  Life  is  quite  complicated 
and  w’earisome  enough  as  it  is.” 

“  How  old  are  you?  ”  I  inquired,  struck  by  a  sudden  thought. 
The  question  is  not  considered  a  rude  one  in  Japan. 

‘‘  I?  ”  said  the  Legislator,  looking  rather  surprised,  “  I  believe 
I  am  forty,  by  Japanese  calculation — thirty-eight  or  so  by 
yours.”  ^ 

”  That  accounts  for  it,”  I  replied  ;  “  you  grew  up  and  received 

(1)  The  Japanese  count  age  from  nine  months  before  birth,  and  any  part  of 
a  year  as  a  whole  one.  A  child  born  on  December  31st  is  called  two  years  old 
on  the  1st  of  January. 
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your  education  in  the  full  swing  of  the  Herbert  Spencer  and  John 
Stuart  Mill  craze  in  Japan.  It  was  just  passing  over  when  I 
first  came  to  the  country,  but  the  bookshops  were  full  of  the 
dreary  philosophers  still!  You,  poor  soul,  they  made  you  a 
pessimist  for  life  !  ” 

“You  forget,”  said  the  Legislator,  very  gravely,  ”  that  I  got 
exiled  for  political  insubordination,  a  penalty  now  gone  out  of 
fashion,  and  that  I  drew  from  my  sentence  the  inestimable  advan¬ 
tage  of  spending  three  years  in  Europe  1  ” 

“Neatly  parried!  ”  laughed  the  Diplomatist. 

“  A  most  irrelevant  insult !  ”  I  cried,  turning  on  him.  ”  Y"our 
Excellency  has  spent  much  more  than  three  years  abroad,  and 
though  I  have  never  inquired  as  to  whether  your  religious  convic¬ 
tions  were  affected  by  what  you  saw,  there  is  no  doubt  that  you 
are  and  always  will  be  an  incorrigible  optimist !  And  as  for 
you” — I  turned  to  the  Thinker — ‘‘you  also  have  lived  abroad 
—come  to  my  rescue  and  tell  this  pessimist  scoffer  that  his  vice 
is  out  of  fashion — gone,  dead,  forgotten!  We  are  all  in  love 
with  life  now,  and  are  resolved  to  get  all  the  good  and  joy  possible 
out  of  it !  ” 

“You  are  all  so  abominably  strenuous  about  it,  though,’* 
objected  the  Thinker,  ‘‘  and  this  matter  of  creeds — which  we 
have  been  fighting  over,  haven’t  we? — makes  things  so  gritty 
whenever  it  creeps  in.  Doubtless  dogmas  are  useful,  even  neces¬ 
sary,  in  a  world  where  people  wish  to  live  rightly  without  exer¬ 
cising  their  own  brains  on  the  methods  to  be  followed  in  spiritual 
matters.  You  Westerners  appear  to  find  that  the  material  ones 
furnish  quite  enough  occupation  for  one  short  lifetime,  and  you 
want  your  religion,  if  you  want  it  at  all,  in  the  handy  form  of 
a  school  primer.  But  with  us  it  is  different — or  has  been  till 
now.  In  the  first  place,  time  is  of  less  importance  to  us,  because 
we  believe  that  this  experiment  of  existence  has  to  be  repeated 
again  and  again ;  we  are  not  made  nervous  and  eager  by  the 
teasing  conviction  that  all  which  is  not  accomplished  now  must 
be  renounced  for  ever.  We  expect  to  make  mistakes,  and  to 
learn  by  repeated  experience  how  to  avoid  them.  We  hope  to 
become  entirely  illuminated  and  purified  in  time,  but  it  may  take 
countless  existences  yet,  and  meanwhile  we  take  what  is  called 
religion  calmly — you  would  say,  indifferently.  That  is  because 
with  us  religion  is  a  state.  With  you  it  is  an  action,  or  rather 
a  series  of  actions.  We  speak  little  about  it,  but,  believe  me, 
the  spiritual  is  with  us,  real  and  all-pervading,  though  silent  as 
the  air  we  breathe.  Will  you,  the  friends  of  Japan,  not  try 
to  pass  from  the  visible  things  of  the  country  to  the  invisible 
ones?  Will  you  not  try  to  comprehend  and  testify  to  the  forces 
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which  really  govern  our  motives  and  therefore  govern  us?  It 
will  perhaps  not  be  easy  for  you.  These  last  years  have  been 
for  Japan  years  of  more  or  less  violent  action ;  each  movement 
has  been  accompanied  by  the  blare  of  trumpets  and  the  criticism 
or  applause  of  the  world.  External  methods  have  changed; 
novelties  have  followed  each  other  with  sensational  rapidity.  If 
your  Edwin  Arnold’s  gentle  ghost  were  to  return  to  seek  the 
Tokyo  he  knew,  do  you  think  he  would  recognise  in  our  city  of 
broad  avenues  and  shrieking  electric  cars,  and  quickly  multiplying 
brick  buildings,  the  dreamy,  old-w’^orld  capital  of  seventeen  years 
ago?  Yet,  since  the  eyes  of  the  spirit  can  apprehend  the  spiritual, 
he  at  least  would  see  that  beneath  all  this  mantle  of  change,  the 
real  Japan,  the  Japan  of  the  mind,  exists  untouched,  a  thing 
crystalline,  clear  cut,  indestructible — affected  not  at  all  by  such 
external  wind-tossed  veils  and  draperies  as  the  elements  have 
chosen  to  fling  over  it  in  their  course.” 

”  l^ou  speak  convincingly,”  I  said,  ”  but  it  is  of  what  you,  the 
eclectic,  the  thinker,  the  artist,  feel  and  believe.  There  may  be 
some  like  you  here  and  there — but  to  the  masses  in  this  country 
I  fancy  the  delicate  spirituality  you  describe  has  but  little  to 
say.” 

“  There  you  are  mistaken,”  replied  the  Thinker;  ‘‘  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  thought  have  the  strongest  roots  in  the  daily  life  of  the 
people.  They  are  never  enlarged  upon,  seldom  even  spoken  of, 
but  they  express  themselves  in  every  action  of  importance.  The 
poorest  peasant  will  make  no  mistake,  for  instance,  in  selecting 
the  right  gifts  for  birth,  for  death,  for  marriage.  The  complicated 
evolutions  by  w'hich  all  these  have  been  decided  are  unknown  to 
him,  but  the  fact  and  the  rule  are  his,  and  will  guide  him  infal¬ 
libly  in  his  choice.  The  great  axiom  in  giving  presents  is  that 
all  known  circumstances  of  the  recipient’s  life  must  be  considered, 
so  that  the  gift  may  awaken  no  sad  recollections  of  the  past,  be 
no  reminder  of  any  anxiety  for  the  future.  What  I  call  our 
spirituality  is  in  great  part  the  science  of  consideration  for  others, 
a  veritable  science,  in  which  every  contingency  is  foreseen  and 
provided  for ;  and  it  is  so  closely  interwoven  with  our  life  that  it 
has  taken  on  an  almost  sacred  character.  If  we  have  little  religion 
in  the  Western  acceptation  of  the  word,  we  have  a  great  deal 
of  spirituality,  and  that  is  almost  more  serviceable  in  the  conduct 
of  life.  By  spirituality  in  this  case  I  mean  a  keen  and  delicate 
intelligence  applied  to  the  intercourse  wdth  our  fellow  beings; 
the  intercourse  is  not  interrupted  by  death,  but  the  majesty  and 
mystery  of  death  introduce  into  it  an  element  of  sacredness  which 
gives  it  a  religious  character.  A  People  who  consider  the  dead, 
who  show  as  minute  a  courtesy  to  them  as  to  the  living,  may 
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surely  be  called  a  spiritually-minded  people.  x\nd  I  maintain 
also,  in  spite  of  what  Mr.  Teacher  here  may  say  to  the  contrary, 
that  a  people  who  regulate  life  by  the  golden  rule  ‘  Do  to 
others  as  you  would  that  they  should  do  to  you,’  cannot  be 
I  living  in  such  moral  darkness  as  to  require  religious  reformation 
from  outside  sources.” 

“But  you  overlook  one  point,”  I  said,  “  the  sudden  upheaval 
of  society  caused  by  the  recent  changes  in  Japan  has  brought  to 
[  the  front  many  elements  which  were  submerged  and  dominated 
,  before.  These  elements  are  not  the  most  refined  or  elevated  ones, 

;  yet  they  have  a  certain  healthy  vigour  about  them.  The  desire 
for  wealth  and  power,  the  wdde  liberty  which  permits  all  lawful 

!  competition,  the  sudden  evocation  of  the  individual  and  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  rights,  in  contradistinction  to  the  old  Japanese  canons 
which  only  reckoned  him  as  a  subject  unit  of  the  family  or  the 
community — all  these  things  appeal  to  the  rough  and  selfish  side 
I  of  humanity,  and  the  men  who  take  fullest  advantage  of  the  new' 

I  conditions  will  be  precisely  those  who  will  soonest  forget — indeed, 

I  there  is  every  sign  that  they  have  already  forgotten — the  tenets 
I  of  gentle  consideration  which  you  consider  sufficient  guides  for 
'  the  spiritual  life  of  a  people.  Putting  aside  my  own  firm  dog¬ 
matic  belief  in  the  absolute  truth  of  Christianity  and  the  duty  of 
Christians  to  preach  the  Gospel,  I  must  say  that  I  see  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  some  stronger  faith  than  yours,  some  more  definite,  more 
stern  moral  laws,  to  keep  in  check  the  passions  of  men  suddenly 
set  free  to  seek  their  own  advantage  w'herever  they  perceive  it. 
In  the  fighting  grounds  of  commerce,  of  money-making,  of  ambi¬ 
tion,  there  is  going  to  be  no  such  development  of  heroic  altruism 
as  has  taken  place  on  the  battlefields  of  Korea  and  Manchuria ; 
I  the  last  two  wars  have  caused  the  resurrection  of  chivalry  in  Japan 
I  —but  for  the  wars  that  word  ‘  Bushido  ’  (a  learned  friend  tells 
me  that  the  final  syllable  elevates  the  doctrine  to  the  pre-eminence 
of  a  religious  worship)  would  never  have  been  invented  ;  but  there 
is  no  one  to  lay  down  the  rules  of  honour  and  kind  dealing  in  the 
I  less  heroic  walks  of  life.  And  for  right  conduct  in  these,  something 

t  stronger  than  mere  spirituality,  something  higher  than  the  deter- 

1  rent  influence  of  mere  laws,  is  going  to  he  needed.  Your  gentle 

1  Paganism  is  doubtless  very  charming,  and,  as  I  said  before,  the 

t  few  who  think  and  feel  as  you  do  may  find  it  sufficient.  But  I 

e  am  sure  you  do  not  take  into  account  the  tremendously  strenuous 

forces  which  have  been  set  free  in  this  country,  and  for  which 
some  spiritual  legislation,  so  to  speak,  is  going  to  be  required, 
h  I  You  know  you  are  not  by  any  means  a  typical  modern  Japanese  !  ” 
I,  I  ‘‘Thank  Heaven,  I  am  not !  ”  exclaimed  the  Thinker,  looking 
y  I  disapprovingly  at  the  M.P.,  whose  expression,  as  he  sat  on  the 
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other  side  of  the  boat,  gazing  out  at  the  changing  lights  of  ap¬ 
proaching  sunset,  gave  no  indication  that  he  had  been  following 
our  discussion.  “  A  typical  modern  Japanese,”  the  Thinker  con¬ 
tinued,  ”  is  a  hybrid  creature,  either  an  intellectual  bastard,  ora 
renegade  devoting  his  fine  intelligence  to  debasing  the  old  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  country.  Such  men  are  attempting  to  turn  us  into  a 
nation  of  shopkeepers  and  fighters.  And  unfortunately  they  are 
succeeding.” 

“Set  your  mind  at  rest  on  the  first  point,”  I  laughed;  “you 
are  the  very  worst  shopkeepers  I  have  ever  met !  It  takes  half 
an  hour  and  four  clerks  to  cash  a  cheque  at  the  bank — and  if  I 
want  a  yard  of  ribbon  I  have  to  show  the  salesman  where  he  keeps 
it!  ” 

“You  object  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  being  taught  their 
trade?”  said  the  Diplomatist,  suddenly  flinging  away  his  cigar¬ 
ette  and  leaning  forward,  clasping  his  delicate,  nervous  hands,  as 
he  always  does  when  really  roused.  “I  suppose  you  think  that 
this  real  Japanese  spirit,  which  I  do  not  profess  to  quite  under-  I 
stand,  but  which  appears  to  you  so  inestimably  precious,  could  I 
have  been  better  preserved  and  fostered  under  a  Kussian  Protec¬ 
torate?  But  for  the  fighters,  as  you  call  them,  that  would  be  our 
form  of  government  to-day.” 

“  I — think  not,”  said  the  Legislator,  abandoning  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  sunset,  and  turning  towards  us  the  dark  bold  eyes 
and  stern  face  which  can  light  up  with  such  a  flame  of  intensity 
when  he  is  making  one  of  his  great  speeches  in  the  Diet ;  “I 
cannot  admit  that  our  national  existence  was  threatened,  or  that 
anything  stable  has  been  gained  by  this  war.  I  thought  it  avoid¬ 
able  in  the  beginning,  I  see  it  onerous  in  its  conquests,  since  they 
have  saddled  us  with  enormous  alien  responsibilities  and  an  alli¬ 
ance  in  which,  if  action  is  ever  called  for,  all  the  advantage  will 
be  for  our  ally ;  I  foresee  no  future  direct  result  possible  except 
another  war — which  is  inevitable  the  moment  our  recent  foe 
recovers  sufficient  strength  to  provoke  one  with  any  hope  of 
success.  It  is  but  one  more  proof  of  the  inadequacy  of  w^ars  in 
general  to  bring  about  the  reasonable  or  final  solution  of  national 
questions.  The  resort  to  arms  is  usually  a  confession  of  ignor¬ 
ance.  Governments  are  emboldened  to  declare  war  because  they 
are  corporate  bodies,  and  each  member  shares  the  weight  of 
responsibility  with  his  fellow^s.  Had  one  man  to  carry  it  alone 
— there  would  never  be  another  war.  The  man  w^ould  blow  his 
brains  out  rather  than  face  his  fellow-countrymen  as  the  individual 
blunderer  who  had  brought  it  about.” 

“  Do  you  know,”  said  the  Diplomatist  sharply,  “that  you  are 
talking  something  very  like  treason?  ” 
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“If  so,”  replied  the  Legislator,  quite  unmoved,  ‘‘  my  revered 
Master,  who  permits  me  to  occupy  a  position  of  some  small  trust, 
and  my  fellow-citizens  who  have  placed  their  interests  in  my  humble 
hands,  must  harbour  sentiments  of  unusual  leniency  towards 
traitors.  My  opinions  have  been  public  property  for  a  good  many 
years  past.  I  am  against  wars  in  general,  but  my  arguments  for 
peace  are  not  founded  upon  axioms  of  humanity  or  benevolence. 
If  a  war  brings  real  advantage  to  the  nation,  if  it  increases  the 
welfare  of  the  country,  then  it  is  not  condemnable ;  nay,  in 
certain  cases,  a  great  war  must  be  fought.  But  those  cases  occur 
very  rarely.” 

‘I  do  not  believe  in  the  necessity  of  wars,”  remarked  the 
American,  “they  are  uncivilised,  inhuman,  barbarous.  We  ought 
to  have  got  far  beyond  that  stage  by  now.” 

‘On  the  contrary,”  replied  the  Diplomatist  quickly,  “the 
effect  of  modern  civilisation  is  to  multiply  the  occasions  of  strife. 
Civilisation,  as  nations  understand  it,  is  the  right  to  make  money. 
That  means  extended  trade  in  one  form  or  another.  It  means 
the  working  of  other  people’s  mines,  the  building  and  running  of 
other  people’s  railways,  the  exploiting  of  the  riches  of  a  country 
which  has  not  realised  the  w'ealth  of  its  own  possessions.  As  far 
as  practical  ‘  civilisation  ’  goes,  the  nation  which  gets  the  most 
and  pays  the  least  for  it  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list.  I  am  tired 
of  that  word  ‘  civilisation.’  Why  can  we  not  be  frank  and 
announce  our  motives  honestly?  Self-interest,  self-preservation 
are  certainly  not  criminal  ones.  And  I  maintain  that  where  these 
are  closely  touched,  there  is  full  justification  for  armed  force,  since 
that  is  the  only  final  test  of  capability  and  must  remain  so — for 


“  For  ever?  ”  I  said,  “  that  is  a  very  sad  outlook  for  humanity.” 

“Humanity  is  a  very  imperfect  affair,”  replied  the  Diploma¬ 
tist,  “  and  sad  necessities  are  among  its  inherited  burdens.  We 
can  no  more  do  away  with  occasions  of  dissension  between  men 
and  nations  than  we  can  do  away  with  disease  and  death.  When 
we  have  conquered  the  last  two,  we  shall  have  done  away  with 
the  first — not  before.  Besides,  with  all  the  incidental  disadvan¬ 
tages  and  sorrows  of  war,  it  remains  the  greatest  force  for  the 
unification  of  a  country,  for  the  calling  forth  not  only  of  the 
heroic  and  picturesque  virtues  of  courage  and  self-sacrifice,  but 
for  the  stern  self-examination  which  results  in  better  efforts  in 
every  direction.  Believe  me,  the  thousands  of  brave  fellows  who 
died  in  our  recent  struggle  would  have  given  their  lives  even  more 
?ladly  than  they  did  could  they  have  realised  what  this  war  has 
done  for  us  Japanese !  The  intense  sympathy  created  between 
class  and  class,  the  comprehension  that  follows  on  sympathy,  the 
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birth — for  it  was  nothing  less — of  the  passion  of  patriotism,  the 
highest  and  best  that  a  nation  can  possess — these  are  things  for 
which  we  have  not  paid  too  dearly.  The  sorrow  of  it  all  will  soon 
pass  away ;  the  bereaved  will  find  consolation  in  the  knowledge 
that  their  losses  secured  the  nation’s  triumphs — and  all  that  a 
nation  can  do  to  make  up  for  those  losses  has  been  done.  The 
enormous  outlay  has  only  spurred  our  people  to  greater  efforts 
and  stricter  economy.  The  very  withholding  of  an  indemnity  was 
a  good  thing  for  us,  since  the  payment  of  a  great  indemnity  has  two 
disadvantages ;  it  is  a  temptation  to  instant  extravagance,  and, 
since  money  alw’ays  dazzles  the  masses,  it  removes  the  most 
wholesome  deterrent  against  a  rash  war,  the  deterrent  of  having 
to  pay  the  bills  to  the  uttermost  farthing.  We  know,  in  spite 
of  what  our  friend  here  says  to  the  contrary,”  and  he  turned  to 
the  Legislator,  ‘‘  that  this  war  was  inevitable.  Granted  the  right 
of  self-preservation — and  that  is  the  first  right  of  individuals  and 
communities,  there  should  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  the  justice  of 
our  acts.  We  were  not  responsible  for  the  conditions  which 
necessitated  them  in  this  case.  But  I  pray  as  earnestly  as  any 
advocate  of  Peace,  that  such  necessity  may  not  arise  again.” 

“  Do  you  think  that  prayer  will  be  granted?  ”  I  asked. 

“I  do,”  said  the  Diplomatist,  “I  entirely  disagree  with  our 
friend’s  prediction  that  Eussia  will  seek  another  war  with  us. 
This  was  not  a  national  war  with  the  Eussians.  No  invasion  of 
their  country  was  threatened.  Had  Japan  been  mad  enough  to 
attempt  the  impossible  in  that  direction,  I  believe  that  she  would 
have  rendered  Eussia  the  inestimable  service  of  unifying  her 
disintegrated  forces,  of  setting  the  Eomanoffs  firmly  on  their  now 
tottering  throne.  For  then  it  would  have  been  a  national  war 
and  the  Eussians  would  have  risen  as  one  man  to  defend  their 
country  as  they  defended  it  from  the  aggression  of  Napoleon. 
That  is  the  ever  justifiable  reason  for  going  to  war,  the  only  one 
which  the  most  ignorant  can  understand,  the  poorest  espouse  as 
warmly  as  the  rich.  A  political  war  makes  no  such  claims  on 
the  people’s  imagination,  the  people’s  fears,  the  people’s  sym¬ 
pathies.  I  believe  that  the  Eussian  Government  hoped  from  this 
war  such  a  unification  as  I  have  spoken  of — hoped,  as  Napoleon 
did  w'hen  he  invaded  Eussia,  that  the  glory  and  excitement  of  a 
successful  war  would  divert  the  public  mind  from  the  internal 
troubles  brought  on  by  misgovernment  and  failure  in  other  direc¬ 
tions  at  home.  The  very  contrary  has  been  the  result — and  that 
result  must  work  itself  out  to  its  natural  conclusion  before  Eussia 
can  embark  upon  a  foreign  war  again.  By  the  time  she  is  in  a 
position  to  do  so,  the  leaders  who  involved  her  in  this  one  will 
have  become  mere  memories — execrated  ones  at  that — and  their 
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successors  will  have  no  mind  to  revive  their  theories,  renew  their 
mistakes,  and  repeat  their  disasters.” 

“Amen,”  said  the  Thinker,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  whether  at 
the  Minister’s  prophecy  or  the  conclusion  of  his  homily,  I  could  not 
decide.  “And  now,”  he  went  on,  “that  we  have  once  more — 
for  the  twentieth  time,  I  think — expounded  our  utterly  irrecon¬ 
cilable  views  on  these  much  over-estimated  subjects,  may  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  a  fact  of  real  importance  ?  This  is 
.June — and  the  sun  is  setting  !  ” 

Here  and  there  the  lake  was  turning  to  rippled  gold,  delicately 
fretted  hy  the  offshore  breeze.  Overhead  the  sky  was  one  clear 
dome  of  crystalline  liquid  rose.  The  hush  of  evening  had  fallen 
on  the  hills,  and  they  sank  away  in  cool  translucent  shadow; 
great  Fuji’s  perfect  shape  hung  like  a  dream  in  the  ethereal  glow  ; 
its  mirrored  reflection  in  the  water  seemed  more  real  than  the 
immortal  peak  lifting  into  the  flush  of  the  evening  sky.  All 
thought  of  discussion  or  contention  died  away  under  the  magic 
peace  of  the  hour  and  the  scene. 

“Look,”  said  the  Thinker,  “at  the  little  homestead  there, 
nestling  under  the  trees  at  the  edge  of  the  lake.  The  peasants 
who  live  beneath  that  thatched  roof  cannot  see  Fujisan.  The 
thick  pine  wood  shuts  out  the  vision.  But  the  lake  shows  the 
mountain  in  clear  reflection  beneath  their  home — the  sky  holds 
its  towering  purity  behind.  Just  so,  believe  me,  the  old  soul  of 
•Japan  lives  on,  behind  and  beneath  all  external  changes  and 
inroads,  gives  its  own  judgments,  worsliips  its  own  gods,  applauds 
or  condemns  by  the  old  canons  still.  Politicians,  Legislators, 
Innovators,  you  are  all  useful  perhaps  in  your  way ;  you  all  seem 
inevitable  just  now.  But  while  you  are  making  the  world  go 
round,  there  is  a  man  who  is  doing  higher  work  than  any  of  you, 
and  that  is  the  man  who  thinks ;  for  thought  is  the  crowning 
function  of  the  human  being,  and  this  dear  country  of  mine  has 
been  the  home  and  refuge  of  thought.  The  smallest  acts  of  our 
lives  have  been  ennobled  by  careful  thought,  the  greatest  ones 
kept  sane  and  humble  by  it.  Our  turns  of  speech,  which  you 
Westerners  call  incomprehensible,  come  of  deep  and  definite 
thought;  they  convey  shades  of  meaning,  courtesy,  consideration, 
justice,  which  no  other  language  in  the  world  can  express.  Even 
those  tiny  cheap  presents  I  spoke  of  just  now,  the  presents  which 
our  poor  people  give  each  other  for  birth  and  death  and  marriage, 
all  are  symbolical  of  some  poetical  thought,  so  far  transcending  in 
value  the  outward  expression  that  we  are  as  grateful  for  a  bunch 
of  dried  grasses  as  for  a  handful  of  gems.  This  is  our  great  and 
precious  inheritance,  the  apprehension  of  the  spirit  through  the 
risible  matter  which  is  merely  the  sign  and  symbol  thereof.  This 
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is  what  makes  us  smile  at  poverty  and  loss — scarce  turn  our  heads 
aside  for  the  trifle  called  death.  We,  the  thinkers,  know  that  you 
must  all  do  your  work,  bring  in  your  quota  of  strenuous  politics 
strenuous  teaching,  strenuous  commerce  and  legislation ;  but  vve 
entreat  you  to  recognise  and  respect  the  very  foundation  of  our 
national  life,  the  power  of  thinking — entreat  you  not  to  destroy 
it  irremediably  in  the  rising  generation  by  encouraging  the  mad 
rivalry  for  material  and  individual  gain.  You  have  brought  us 
much ;  you  have  taught  us  many  lessons,  but  none  of  them  is  so 
precious,  so  helpful,  so  enriching,  as  that  which — did  you  wish 
it — we  could  teach  you,  the  lesson  of  quiet,  continuous,  reasoning 
thought.  Even  in  material  things  you  have  seen  its  benefits  to 
us.  You  are  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  the  victories  you  so 
applaud  were  won  ‘  because  the  Japanese  think  out  everything 
beforehand.’  There  are  greater  victories  which  each  of  us  can 
win  if  he  w’ill  but  learn  to  think ,  victoi'ies  over  every  ill  that  can 
assault  poor  vulnerable  man  in  this  world,  for  thought  robs  them 
all  of  their  sting,  and  leaves  the  poorest  of  its  disciples  richer 
than  any  of  your  multi-millionaires — rich  in  spiritual  clearness 
and  greatness,  in  the  conscious  certainty  of  union  with  the  eternal 
harmony  which  was  the  beginning  and  shall  be  the  final  outcome 
of  the  life  of  the  Universe.” 

The  sun  had  set,  faint  stars  were  coming  out  in  the  upper  blue. 
In  the  East  a  fan  of  breathing  silver  was  creeping  up  the  sky. 

‘‘  Fiat !  ”  I  whispered.  And  as  we  rowed  home  nothing  broke 
the  silence  but  the  rhythm  of  the  oars  and  the  low’  note  of  a 
wood-pigeon  among  the  pines  on  the  shore. 

Mary  Crawford  Fraser. 


the  trade  disputes  act  and  freedom 

OF  CONTRACT. 


The  importance  of  the  new  Act  dealing  with  the  status  of  Trades 
Unions  and  with  the  methods  of  strikes  is  twofold.  On  one 
count  it  will  be,  in  effect,  the  measure  of  the  new  Labour  Party, 
which  may  even  owe  its  existence  to  the  desire  for  this  legislation 
on  the  part  of  the  working  classes ;  on  the  other,  no  single  one 
of  the  many  contentious  enactments  that  have  been  passed  in 
recent  years,  not  excepting  the  Education  Act  of  1902,  has  in¬ 
volved  deeper  questions  of  principle.  As  everyone  know's,  a  Bill 
was  presented  to  the  last  Parliament  in  the  interest  of  Trades 
1  Unions  in  view  of  certain  decisions  in  the  House  of  Lords  and 
i  the  Court  of  Appeal.  A  lawyer  must  not  say  that  any  such 

r  decision  changes  the  law,  but  the  interpretation  to  it  given  by 

3  Lord  Halsbury  and  his  colleagues  certainly  came  as  a  violent 
1  and  disagreeable  surprise  to  Trades  Unionists  and  their  advisers. 

B  And  the  sincerity  of  their  belief  is  indubitable,  that  in  these 

decisions  they  had  a  legitimate  grievance  wUich  those  who  voted 
!.  against  the  Bill  in  the  late  Parliament  learnt  at  the  General  Elec¬ 
tion,  very  often  to  their  own  disaster. 

:e  Judges  have  one  point  of  view.  Trades  Unionists  another,  and 
a  it  is  very  easy  to  make  charges  of  political  or  class  bias ;  but  a 
fair-minded  man  who  plods  through  the  long  and  elaborate  pro¬ 
nouncements  of  such  authorities  as  Lord  Brampton  and  Lord 
Lindley  should  see  that  there  is  something  underlying  them 
which  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  such  suggestions.  In  a  few  cases, 
moreover,  the  decisions  desired  by  Trades  Unionists  w'ould  on 
the  facts  appearing  have  clearly  permitted  hardship  to  individuals, 
though  of  course  hardship  to  individuals  may  be  the  consequence 
of  even  the  best  laws  in  an  imperfect  world. 

The  vital  point  can  be  stated  simply.  The  workman’s  last 
resource  to  get  what  he  considers  a  fair  wage  is  a  strike ;  it  is 
his  Krupp  or  Creusot  gun  wUen  the  diplomacy  of  his  chosen 
leaders  breaks  down  and  fails  him,  and  at  present  there  is  no 
arbitration  machinery  to  supersede  wUat  is  virtually  warfare. 
For  a  successful  strike  one  condition  is  essential,  that  all  the 
workers  concerned  should  take  part  in  it,  and  it  is  also  of  the 
highest  importance  that  others  should  not  fill  their  places.  The 
Trades  Unionists  hold  that  every  legitimate  means  should  be 
open  to  them  to  this  end,  when  their  welfare  and  that  of  their 
v^ives  and  children  is  at  stake.  The  judges  have  been  taught  a 
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principle  of  English  law  to  w'hich  they  might  urge  that  no  Liberal 
■could  refuse  to  subscribe — that  a  man  in  a  free  country  has  a 
right  to  work  and  sell  his  labour  as  he  pleases.  If  he  is  willina 
to  work  on  the  terms  declined  by  the  strikers,  they  hold  that 
under  English  law  he  must  be  allowed  to  do  so.  Even  the  wishes 
of  Trades  Unions  must  not  deprive  him  of  this  fundamental 
liberty.  In  a  phrase  often  used,  the  Freedom  of  Contract  must 
be  kept  inviolate. 

Some  words  uttered  thirty  years  ago  by  Sir  George  Jessel, 
then  Master  of  the  Eolls,  in  a  judgment  w'hich  had  nothing  to 
'do  wdth  Trades  Unions,  may  be  quoted  in  this  connection. 

...  If  there  is  one  thing  which  more  than  another  public  policy  requires, 
it  is  that  men  of  full  age  and  competent  understanding  shall  have  the 
utmost  liberty  of  contracting,  and  that  their  contracts,  when  entered  into 
■freely  and  voluntarily,  shall  be  held  sacred  and  shall  be  enforced  by  Courts 
of  Justice.  Therefore,  you  have  this  paramount  public  policy  to  consider- 
that  you  are  not  lightly  to  interfere  with  this  freedom  of  contract. 

There  is  one  thing  Trades  Unionists  and  others  have  always  to 
remember.  They  may  have  had  sufficient  force  behind  them 
to  get  their  measure  through,  with  or  without  alteration;  but 
if  it  is  against  the  spirit  of  English  law,  the  unwritten  Magna 
Charta  which  checks  restrictions  to  which  Continental  peoples 
have  submitted  with  more  or  less  resignation,  it  will  in  the  long 
run  prove  nugatory.  The  mediaeval  laws  fixing  wages  in  th 
interest  of  employers,  the  Test  Acts,  Press  censorship,  even  the 
old  repealed  Usury  laws  all  convey  their  lesson,  and  their  com¬ 
bined  teaching  is  unmistakable.  If  wages  cannot  be  arbitrarily 
•fixed  in  the  interests  of  employers,  it  seems  a  fair  deduction  that 
ithey  cannot  be  kept  up  artificially  to  please  workmen,  and  that 
a  man  who  is  willing  to  work  for  a  lower  wage  should  be 
allowed  to  do  so  wdthout  any  sort  of  legal  hindrance.  The  con- 
Mention  of  those  who  opposed  the  Trades  Disputes  Bill  was  that 
by  allowing  Trades  Union  officials  to  do  as  they  pleased  without 
any  liability  of  Trades  Union  funds  for  interference  with  the 
liberty  last  stated — which  nine  out  of  ten  of  those  wffio  argued 
about  it  would  call  the  “freedom  of  contract” — they  would  be 
tolerating  a  breach  of  this  great  principle  which  should  not  be 
broken  in  any  English  legislation. 

The  House  of  Lords’  judgments  throughout  the  recent  cases 
contain  strong  assertions  of  the  principle,  which  has  been  held 
with  equal  firmness  by  Conservatives  and  Liberals.  In  its 
essence  it  is  certainly  not  one  which  can  be  ignored  by  any 
Parliament. 

In  this  connection  a  dictum  of  the  late  Lord  Kidley  in  ai] 
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important  debate  when  he  was  in  charge  of  a  Bill  as  Home 
Secretary  in  a  Conservative  Government,  is  significant.  Answer¬ 
ing  some  objection  to  the  Bill  on  this  score,  he  declared  that 
•‘there  is  no  such  thing  as  freedom  of  contract,  in  this  country 
or  any  other.”  From  which  reply  one  deduction  can  be  made. 

A  right  which  is  pronounced  sacred  by  some  authorities  and 
non-existent  by  others  sharing  their  views  is  in  urgent  need  of 
better  definition.  To  clear  the  issue,  it  must  be  discovered! 
nhat those  who  use  this  phrase  mean  by  it,  and  whether  “freedom' 
of  contract”  stands  for  an  abstract  principle  of  justice,  or  for 
nothing.  Unless  the  majority  of  the  English  judges  were  wrong, 
same  principle  was  at  stake  in  their  recent  decisions ;  if  Lord 
Kidley  and  the  Conservative  Government  were  right,  that  prin¬ 
ciple  has  been  erroneously  stated.  Without  entering  into  legal 
technicalities,  it  must  be  ascertained,  broadly,  w'hat  is  a  “con¬ 
tract,”  and  how  it  can  be  connected  with  “freedom.” 

For  this  purpose  no  more  elaborate  definition  of  a  contract  is 
required  than  “a  mutual  promise  enforceable  by  law” — en¬ 
forceable,  that  is,  when  either  party  has  failed  to  fulfil  his 
obhgations.  And  it  is  of  primary  importance  to  observe  that 
the  specific  feature  of  a  contract,  as  opposed  to  a  mere  promise,, 
is  that  of  interference.  One  party  changes  his  mind,  repents 
of  his  bargain,  or  professes  himself  unable  to  carry  it  out. 
In  a  case  of  a  promise  the  other  must  submit ;  in  a  contract  he 
can  invoke  the  law,  and  the  covenantor  is  either  made  to  kee]> 
his  word,  or  subjected  to  substantial  inconveniences  for  not  doing 
so.  In  fact,  his  owm  freedom  of  action  is  legally  restrained; 
he  is  denied  the  particular  privilege  of  changing  his  mind,  which 
in  other  circumstances  is  enjoyed  by  his  compatriots  without 
reserve— either  in  respect  of  sex,  or  otherwise. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  this  essential  incident  of 
I  a  contract  hardly  arises  in  one  case  out  of  ten  thousand ;  each 
party  performs  his  duty,  and  no  interference  is  necessary. 
Possibly,  if  the  matter  had  rested  on  promise  alone,  many  com¬ 
pleted  bargains  would  have  been  left  unfulfilled ;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  essence  of  a  contract,  as  distinguished  from  a 
promise,  is  this  potential  interference.  And  it  is  a  function  of 
the  law'  in  different  countries  to  define  the  conditions  in  which 
iis  interference  shall  take  place. 

Thus  at  the  outset  is  excluded  the  only  meaning  to  the  words 
"Freedom  of  Contract”  which  would  give  them  a  logical  sig¬ 
nificance — that  is,  that  interference  may  be  invoked  to  enforce 
any  bargain  whatever  that  any  persons  chose  to  make  between 
themselves.  A  simple  case  will  show  this  conclusively.  A  de¬ 
posits  £‘50  with  B,  on  the  understanding  that  in  a  certain  event 
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B  must  pay  £1,000  to  A,  but  that  otherwise  he  may  keep  the 
money.  Both  parties  wish  to  have  the  bargain  made  enforce¬ 
able,  and  observe  all  the  proper  formalities  of  a  contract.  Kow 
the  event  in  question  may  be  the  loss  of  a  ship  in  the  cargo  of 
which  A  has  an  interest,  or  a  burglary,  or  even  the  fact  of  A’s 
wife  presenting  him  with  twin  children  ;  but  within  proper  limits 
whatever  it  may  be,  its  occurrence  will  give  A  the  right  to  set 
the  law  in  motion  against  B,  and  thus  compel  payment.  But 
if  the  event  named  is  the  victory  of  a  horse  in  a  race,  the  most 
elaborate  formalities  will  not  suffice  to  set  the  law  in  motion,  and 
there  are  different  names  for  what  are  in  reality  similar  trans¬ 
actions,  though  by  a  legal  supposition  entered  into  with  different 
motives.  To  say  that  a  wealthy  proprietary  company  will  lav 
50  to  1  to  all  takers  that  they  will  not  be  the  parents  of  twins 
might  hurt  the  feelings  of  many  respectable  people ;  on  the  other 
hand,  there  might  perhaps  be  something  to  urge  on  behalf  of 
an  owmer  who  wished  legally  to  insure  himself  against  loss 
through  his  horse  failing  to  win — though  in  a  given  instance 
uninformed  backers  and  the  Jockey  Club  might  have  a  word  to 
say  in  the  matter.  But  some  hazards  remain  bets,  and  others 
insurances,  and  when  the  law  has  differentiated  between  the  two, 
it  will  enforce  the  one,  and  not  the  other. 

It  is  easy  to  multiply  instances  where  two  parties  dealing 
evenly  with  one  another  and  knowing  their  own  requirements 
are  not  allowed  this  “freedom  of  contract.”  Thus,  a  partner 
in  a  firm  agrees  that  if  he  retires,  he  w'ill  not  set  up  in  business 
on  his  own  account  elsewffiere ;  that  agreement ,  unless  it  is 
specially  qualified,  is  not  enforced  against  him.  Or  a  man  agrees 
to  give  a  woman  a  large  sum  of  money  if  she  lives  with  him  for 
five  years  as  his  wife ;  she  performs  her  part  of  the  bargain,  but 
cannot  recover  the  money  from  him  if  he  does  not  choose  to 
give  it  to  her.  Again,  a  railway  company  stipulates  to  carry  a 
passenger  entirely  at  his  own  risk,  a  landlord  lets  a  farm  on' 
condition  that  the  tenant  shall  not  shoot  the  hares  and  rabbits 
on  it ,  a  mortgagee  bargains  for  a  penal  rate  of  interest  if  he  is 
not  paid  punctually ;  but  the  passenger  can  sue  the  company  if 
he  is  injured  by  an  accident,  the  tenant  can  shoot  the  hares  and 
rabbits,  and  the  money-lender  has  to  accept  the  smaller  rate, 
unless  he  adopts  an  elaborate  artifice  and  stipulates  for  the 
higher  rate,  to  be  reduced  to  the  lower  on  punctual  payment. 
In  each  case  the  bargain,  or  a  material  part  of  the  bargain,  is 
unenforceable  by  law,  and  certainly,  in  most  of  them,  the  most 
ardent  upholder  of  the  “freedom  of  contract”  would  hardly 
desire  it  otherwise. 

In  fact,  a  literal  “  freedom  of  contract”  would  mean  that,  what- 
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ever  foolish,  or  wicked,  or  improvident  bargain  a  man  made,  it 
should  be  enforced  against  him  and  his  estate;  and  on  such  a 
footing  a  starving  man  might  be  compelled  to  sell  himself  into 
a  virtual  slavery ,  gambling  might  become  a  recognised  business 
transaction,  and  a  menage  of  immorality  be  invested  with  a 
legal  sanctity.  From  which  it  follows  that  there  must  be  some 
discrimination,  over  and  above  the  wills  of  the  parties,  as  to  the 
kind  of  bargain  the  law  will  enforce. 

Plainly,  this  discrimination  must  be  exercised  by  those  who 
make  the  law%  and,  on  whatever  grounds  they  give  their  decision, 
they,  and  they  only,  are  the  ultimate  arbiters.  They  can,  if  they 
please,  tie  themselves  down  by  certain  principles  in  regulating 
the  law  of  contract,  but  they  themselves  are  the  final  judges,  both 
of  what  these  principles  shall  be,  and  of  their  application.  In  its 
literal  and  normal  sense,  consequently,  “freedom  of  contract” 
has  no  meaning  at  all.  In  any  country  the  question  whether 
the  Government  wdll  enforce  a  bargain  must  be  left  to  the 
Government.  “Freedom  of  contract”  necessitating  indis¬ 
criminate  interference  would  be  both  ridiculous  and  disastrous. 

Having  thus  excluded  the  literal  meaning,  it  is  necessary  at 
this  point  to  treat  the  question  affirmatively,  and,  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  political  individualists  and  the  majority  of  judges  are 
sincere,  to  ascertain  what  they  mean  apart  from  the  strict  sense 
of  their  words.  To  do  this,  bt  another  instance  be  considered. 
A  workman  out  of  employment  is  offered  by  an  employer  a  w'age 
which  satisfies  him,  but  is  below  the  Trade-Union  standard  of 
his  particular  industry.  He  may  himself  be  a  member  of  the 
union ;  he  is  forbidden  to  take  it  on  the  specific  penalty  of  ex¬ 
pulsion,  and  on  the  even  more  cogent  but  unuttered  sentence  of 
being  a  marked  man  after  expulsion.  Or  perhaps  he  is  a  non¬ 
union  man  :  the  employers  are  told  that  all  the  federated  men 
will  be  withdrawn  if  he  is  engaged,  and  he  himself  is  given 
plainly  to  understand  that  defiance  on  his  part  will  not  render 
his  lot  an  unmixed  blessing,  so  far  as  his  fellow-wwkmen  can 
contrive  it  otherwise,  the  result  being  that  the  man  is  unable 
to  earn  his  own  living,  and  the  politician,  with  every  show  of 
justice,  demands  for  him  “  freedom  of  contract.”  In  this  in¬ 
stance,  what  he  means  is  clear  enough,  and  no  one  can  mistake 
his  wishes ;  the  confusion  is  caused  by  a  vague  use  of  language 
and  careless  generalisation.  But  those  W'ho  desire  to  change  the 
law  assuredly  cannot  ignore  the  question  raised  in  this  form. 

The  two  cases  above  of  the  Trade  Unionist  and  non-unionist 
must  be  distinguished  initially,  for  they  are  widely  different. 
And  the  solution  of  the  first  is  so  far  inverted  that  the  rebellious 
Trade  Unionist  has  to  thank  restraint  rather  than  freedom  of 
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contract  for  his  ability  to  accept  such  employment  at  all.  For 
if  there  was  perfect  freedom  of  contract  the  members  of  a  Trade 
Union  could  bind  themselves  together,  enforceably,  not  to  do  } 
certain  work  under  given  wages  or  except  in  accordance  with 
stipulated  conditions,  the  “consideration”  for  each  man’s  pos¬ 
sible  idleness  being  the  probability  that  he  (and  with  him  the  1 
other  members)  would  ultimately  gain  a.  better  income.  It  has  ! 
been  held  that  in  certain  circumstances  traders  can  be  bound  I 
enforceably  not  to  sell  articles  below'  a  fixed  price ;  nevertheless,  | 
an  agreement  betw'een  workmen  not  to  sell  their  labour  below  a  i 
fixed  w’age  is  void  as  being  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  expressly  I 
remains  so  under  section  4,  sub-section  1,  of  the  Act  of  1871  I 
relating  to  Trades  Unions.  Thus  at  present  a  workman,  after  j 
pledging  his  word  not  to  work  below  a  certain  wage,  and  not-  | 
withstanding  all  sacrifices  his  fellow- workmen  may  have  made,  1 
may  render  futile  the  work  of  a  whole  organisation.  Even  if 
the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  change  his 
mind,  it  is  difficult  to  extend  much  sympathy  to  the  man  w’ho 
makes  a  promise,  and  goes  back  on  it  immediately  he  finds  its 
burden  irksome  to  him.  : 

The  case  of  the  non-union  man  is  on  a  different  footing.  He, 
at  least,  has  entered  into  no  pledges,  and  interference  with  the  j 
bargain  between  himself  and  his  employer  can  only  be  justified  j 
by  the  clearest  application  of  legal  principle.  \ 

In  considering  this,  the  distinction  between  “freedom  of  con-  ; 
tract  ”  and  “  freedom  of  action”  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind.  I 
To  make  it  clear,  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  Trade  Union  leaders 
were  indulged  to  this  extent,  that  any  contract  of  employment 
below’  their  standard  of  wages  should  be  considered  as  against 
public  policy,  and  void.  Being  practical  men,  they  would  at  j 
once  reject  this  concession  as  useless.  For  if  the  labourer  was 
free  to  work  on  the  chance  of  receiving  an  inadequate  wage  not 
legally  due  to  him,  he  would  do  so  as  certainly  as  the  employer  ! 
would  pay  the  w'age ;  it  would  be  to  the  latter’s  ow’n  interest, 
just  as  the  bookmaker  finds  it  to  his  to  pay  a  successful  backer. 
Thus  from  the  Trades  Unionist  point  of  view,  wdiether  the  bargain 
w’as  enforceable  or  not  would  bo  immaterial,  and  for  the  good  of 
their  followers  generally  they  would  require  not  only  restraint 
of  contract,  but  restraint  of  action  in  such  a  case. 

Here  it  is  relevant  to  point  out  that  innumerable  rcstrictioiis 
(‘xist  in  trade.  For  example,  emjdoyers  and  employes  are  alike 
bound  by  the  Factory  Acts  and  the  Bank  Holidays  Act  (so  far 
as  they  apply),  and  inviolable  regulations  obtain  in  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  employment,  not  only  of  almost  every  industry,  but 
even  in  the  professions.  The  instance  of  the  barrister  is  a 
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classical  one ;  his  brief  (save  in  certain  cases  of  prisoners  in 
dock)  must  come  through  a  solicitor  as  intermediary,  on  pain 
of  expulsion  from  his  “union,”  the  bar.  En  passant,  it  may  be 
observed  that  he  is  even  denied  the  privilege  of  making  a  con¬ 
tract  at  all  in  respect  of  his  professional  work.  Yet  among  bar¬ 
risters  and  judges  are  some  of  the  staunchest  upholders  of  this 
particular  status  quo,  and  with  it  the  abstract  “  freedom  of  con¬ 
tract.” 

Coming  back,  then,  to  the  case  of  the  w'orkman  who  under¬ 
takes  to  work  for  a  w'age  below  the  Trade-Union  scale,  his  case 
can  be  put  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  wish  to  prevent 
him,  as  analogous  to  that  of  a  man  offering  to  work  in  a  factory 
which  did  not  conform  to  the  Factory  Acts,  or  a  sailor  ready  to 
serve  in  a  ship  with  the  Plimsoll  line  submerged.  However  willing 
both  parties  may  be,  such  an  arrangement  is  forbidden  by  re¬ 
strictions,  not  primarily  on  contract  (though  they  have  the 
effect  of  restraining  such  contracts  as  those  just  mentioned),  but 
on  the  conduct  of  trade.  These  restrictions  are  for  the  most  part 
founded  on  a  principle  (which  some  think  has  been  recognised 
by  legislators  rather  tardily)  that  whatever  he  may  be  in  theory, 
the  individual  workman  is  not  in  fact  on  even  terms  with  his 
employer  in  their  mutual  dealings,  and  that  the  former,  being 
dependent  for  his  food  on  his  weekly  wages,  could  not  enforce 
sanitary  conditions  without  an  Act  of  Parliament.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  Mr.  Euskin’s  remarks  on  the  media}val  freebooters  or 
'■  crag -barons  ”  and  the  modern  “bag-barons”  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  and  his  summary  that  “bags”  and  “crags  ”  had  just  the 
same  effect  on  “  rags.” 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  such  measures  as  the  Factory 
Acts  are  still  objectionable  to  some  economists,  who  hold  that 
for  the  maximum  of  prosperity  of  the  nation,  merchants  and 
manufacturers  should  be  absolutely  unfettered  in  their  businesses  ; 
but  as  long  as  Factory  Acts,  Truck  Acts,  Merchant  Shipping 
.\cts,  and  innumerable  other  statutes  regulating  special  trades 
are  in  force,  no  existing  principle  will  be  violated  in  this 
respect  by  the  Trade  Disputes  Act,  or  would  be  by  a  com¬ 
pulsory  Conciliation  or  Arbitration  Bill  on  the  lines  of  those  in 
force  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  or  even  an  Eight  Hours 
Bill.  Such  enactments  would  merely  extend  the  prineijiles 
recognised  in  the  other  Acts  mentioned,  and  the  only  logical 
objection  to  them  would  be  grounded,  not  on  the  principle  on 
which  they  were  passed,  but  on  the  ill-advised  application  of  it. 

But  though  certain  contracts  are  forbidden  or  otherwise  effec¬ 
tually  prevented  by  law,  that  between  the  non-unionist  and  his 
employer  on  a  wage  agreed  by  both,  though  lacking  the  sanction 
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of  the  Trade  Union  concerned,  is  not  at  present  one  of  them.  » 
Whether  it  ever  will  be  is  mere  speculation — the  barrister  with  I 
his  minimum  brief  of  a  guinea  is  now  unique,  and  likely  to  remain  * 
so,  at  least  during  the  present  Parliament  and  the  next  one. 
But  so  long  as  such  arrangements  are  perfectly  lawful,  it  follows  I 
as  a  corollary  that  both  parties  must  be  free  to  make  them  (if  f 
they  have  not  bound  themselves  to  strangers  otherwise),  and  1 
that  no  illegal  coercion  or  intimidation  of  any  kind  whatever  ■ 
should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  them.  ! 

This  introduces  two  main  questions,  that  of  “picketing”  and  i 
that  of  “  exclusive  dealing,”  otherwise,  and  in  its  extreme  form,  I 
“the  boycott.”  Both  these  are  dealt  wdth  exhaustively  in  the  I 
Report  of  the  Commission  which  was  appointed  to  consider  the  ! 
matter.  And  as  to  the  former,  the  issue  is  a  simple  one.  Peace-  i 
ful  persuasion  not  to  work  is  law’ful  if  it  does  not  involve  breaking 
contracts  (as  decided  in  “Allen  Flood”),  and  though  Sir 
W.  T.  Lewis  w'ould  forbid  persuasion  to  assist  in  a  “  secondary” 
or  “  sympathetic  strike,”  or  one  against  non-unionists,  the  law 
is  not  likely  to  be  altered  to  concern  itself  with  motives  in  this 
respect,  and  it  will  ordinarily  be  assumed,  unless  it  is  proved 
otherwise,  that  the  ultimate  motive  is  the  likelihood  of  getting 
a  better  wmge,  or  better  conditions  of  labour.  On  the  other  hand, 
intimidation — compulsion  through  fear  of  violence — is  not,  and 
cannot  be,  justified,  and  the  question  thus  turns  on  w’here  fier- 
suasion  ends  and  intimidation  begins.  The  presence  of  the 
pickets,  the  knowledge  that  the  act  is  displeasing  to,  perhaps, 
many  thousands  of  angry  men  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
and  the  opprobrious  term  “blackleg,”  are  certainly  deterrents 
in  themselves,  though  they  may  not  hinder  a  resolute  man  from 
doing  as  ho  pleases.  These  deterrents'may  be  compared  to  those 
brought  to  bear  by  a  racecourse  crowd  surrounding  a  man  desirous 
to  exercise  his  legal  right  of  leaving  the  ground  without  paying 
his  bets,  and  apart  from  legal  questions,  may  be  looked  upon  as 
reprehensible  or  otherwise  according  to  the  view'  taken ;  but  the 
important  point  is  that  the  “  blackleg  ”  should  have  no  reasonable 
fear  of  violence,  either  in  respect  of  his  person,  family,  or  pro¬ 
perty.  On  this  all  concerned  are  unanimously  agreed,  and  the 
only  difference  of  opinion  has  been  as  to  whether  the  law  properly 
discriminated  between  ‘  ‘  peaceful  persuasion  ’  ’  and  ‘  ‘  intimida¬ 
tion,”  or  failed  in  practice  to  give  the  “blackleg”  security  or 
the  strike  leaders  sufficient  latitude.  Some  witnesses  have  had 
a  strong  bias,  and  the  evidence  is  conflicting,  which  creates 
difficulty ;  but  the  difficulty  lies  in  ascertaining  fact,  not  in  apply¬ 
ing  principle. 

The  question  of  “exclusive  dealing”  involves  consideration  of 
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the  maximum  rights  of  the  non-unionist  and  his  employer  (and, 
it  may  be,  of  the  workman  as  against  an  employers’  federation 
which  he  has  offended),  and  herein  lies  the  pitli  of  the  whole 
matter.  The  vigorous  dissenting  judgments  in  “  Allen  r.  Flood  ” 
lay  down  the  broad  proposition  that  an  employer  has  a  right  to 
carry  on  his  business  without  interference,  and  as  a  corollary 
that  the  action  of  one  w^ho  persuades  an  employe  to  leave  (even 
though  no  contract  is  broken)  violates  this  right  and  is  thus  un¬ 
lawful.  Though  these  judgments  were  overruled,  very  similar 
propositions  appear  in  dicta  from  the  same  authorities  in  later 
cases — notably  in  “  Quinn  v.  Leathern  ” — in  which  their  deci¬ 
sions  are  with  the  majority  of  the  house,  and  therefore  binding. 

And  at  first  sight  nothing  would  seem  more  reasonable  ;  for 
outsiders  to  interfere  between  master  and  servant  and  dictate 
terms  unacceptable  to  the  one  and  undesired  by  the  other  appears 
quite  unwarrantable.  If  the  master  and  servant  have  “  freedom 
of  contract  ”  that  freedom  should  be  preserved,  and  those  who 
“coerce”  either  should  plainly  be  taught  that  they  must  not 
encroach  upon  the  liberties  and  rights  of  other  people. 

The  word  ”  liberty  ”  has  its  own  reputation,  and  must  be 
used  very  carefully  in  argument ;  but  in  applying  the  legal  prin¬ 
ciple  it  may  first  of  all  be  useful  to  consider  the  indubitable  rights 
enjoyed  by  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  traders  in  the  course 
of  their  businesses.  Thus,  if  a  tradesman  has  a  shop,  a  rival  may 
set  up  in  the  same  business  next  door,  entice  away  former  cus¬ 
tomers  of  the  other,  undersell  him,  and  ruin  him,  and  perhaps 
finally  leave  him  to  starve,  entirely  within  the  four  corners  of 
the  English  law,  common  and  statute.  Or  a  number  of  traders 
may  associate  themselves  in  a  company,  or  come  to  a  working 
agreement  to  do  the  salne  thing,  just  as  an  omnibus  company 
may  ‘‘blanket  ”  or  ‘‘  sandwich  ”  a  ‘‘  pirate,”  and  drive  it  off  the 
road.  Not  only  may  such  things  be  done,  but  within  the  last 
twenty  years  they  have  been  done  in  countless  instances,  and 
large  businesses  have  inevitably  driven  small  tradesmen  into 
bankruptcy,  usually  by  underselling.  But  underselling  and  per¬ 
suasion  of  customers  do  not  limit  their  rights.  If  they  respect 
existing  contracts  of  service  they  can  attract  employes  by  higher 
wages,  and  sometimes  appreciably  hasten  the  end  by  enticing 
away  an  invaluable  foreman  or  manager.  To  such  a  man  they 
might  offer  higher  wages  for  a  sinecure,  practically  to  prevent 
him  being  at  their  rivals’  service ;  and  though  this  arrangement 
might  not  be  enforceable,  the  man  who  got  a  good  income  for 
being  idle  would  not  be  likely  to  quarrel  with  his  fate  or  seek 
to  change  his  jiosition  for  harder  work  and  less  money.  And 
when  victory  came  and  the  rival  shop  was  closed,  there  would 
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again  be  nothing  to  prevent  the  syndicate  raising  prices,  or  even 
shutting  up  the  shop  altogether,  to  drive  customers  to  another 
of  their  de])6ts  elsewhere.  This  process  has  been  carried  out  in 
its  most  scientific  form  in  the  United  States;  but  in  essential 
respects  the  same  thing  happens  in  England,  though  the  execution 
may  not  be  quite  so  ruthless. 

In  such  a  case  the  newcomers  may  be  actuated  by  a  philan¬ 
thropic  desire  to  supply  goods  cheaply,  they  may  be  seeking  their 
own  profit,  either  directly  or  indirectly  {i.e.,  suffering  temporary 
loss  to  crush  competition  in  the  hope  of  great  future  profit  from 
a  monopoly),  or  they  may  even  have  an  unreasonable  or  unjustifi¬ 
able  grudge  against  the  small  trader ;  but ,  practically ,  motive  is 
immaterial,  and  they  are  perfectly  at  liberty  to  persuade  people 
to  deal  with  themselves  and  thus  indirectly  to  ‘  ‘  boycott  ’  ’  their 
rival  by  not  dealing  with  him.  An  allegation,  for  example,  by 
the  victim  that  one  of  the  managers  of  the  syndicate  was  an  un¬ 
successful  rival  in  love  would  be  struck  out  of  a  pleading  as  irre¬ 
levant,  and  to  the  extent  outlined  above  the  “  Mogul  case  ”  in 
the  House  of  Lords  stands  as  authority  that  such  methods  of 
competition  are  not  unlawful. 

A  federation  of  employers  may  thus  agree  to  trade  with  one 
another,  and  not  to  deal  with  firms  in  competition,  or  with  anyone 
who  deals  with  firms  in  competition,  even  to  the  extent  of  pub¬ 
lishing  and  acting  on  a  “  black-list  ”  of  obnoxious  firms  or  per¬ 
sons,  whether  rivals  or  employes ;  the  case  of  “  Bulcock  v.  St. 
Anne’s  Master  Builders’  Federation”  shows  this  clearly.  Such 
pressure  by  “  boycott  ”  may  be  considered  unfair,  but,  apart 
from  principle,  the  extreme  difficulty  of  discriminating  between 
fair  and  unfair  competition,  based  on  inducement  not  to  deal 
with  rivals  (the  American  system  based  6n  secret  railway  rebates 
is  clearly  distinguishable),  would  render  legislation  to  save  the 
small  trader  almost  hopeless. 

Returning  to  the  case  of  the  workmen,  it  will  be  conceded 
that  they  should  have  the  same  liberty  and  rights  in  dis^xising 
of  their  labour  as  the  employer  or  manufacturer  has  in  selling  his 
produce ;  and  the  real  essence  of  their  grievance  has  been  that 
recent  decisions,  while  allowing  to  employers  the  charter  of  the 
”  boycott,”  have  in  effect  withheld  it  from  workmen.  The  case 
of  ‘‘  Giblan  v.  National  Amalgamated  Labourers’  Union”  is  per¬ 
haps  the  strongest  in  this  respect ;  but  what  in  employers  is  held 
”  fair  competition  ”  against  the  boycotted  has  almost  invariably 
been  viewed  as  ‘  ‘  malicious  conspiracy  to  induce  employers  not 
to  employ  ”  in  the  instance  of  workmen  and  their  leaders.  The 
case  of  the  non-unionist  worker  may  be  pitiable  enough ;  but  in 
broad  principle  it  cannot  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  non- 
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federated  employer,  and  the  word  “  malicious  ”  as  applied  to  the 
methods  of  Trade  Unionists  in  such  comi^etition  is  apt  to  become 
a  term  of  prejudice.  And,  similarly,  the  Trades  Unionists 
“coerce”  the  non-unionist  to  stop  working  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  big  store  ‘‘  coerces  ”  the  small  grocer  to  shut  up  shop — 
by  seeking  by  all  lawful  means  of  individual  and  concerted  action 
to  prevent  anybody  dealing  with  him. 

The  net  result  of  these  decisions  has  hitherto  been  to  leave 
employers  free  to  combine,  by  methods  virtually  denied  to  em¬ 
ployes,  and  thus  to  cripple  the  latter  in  their  mutual  dealings. 
The  point  is  dealt  with  exhaustively  in  the  Report  above  men¬ 
tioned  by  Sir  Godfrey  Lushington  (pp.  88-90),  and  the  grievance 
•caused  has  since  been  made  unmistakably  evident. 

To  justify  the  above  conclusion,  an  appendix  of  leading  cases 
is  given  below  from  English  and  American  reports ;  and  a  lawy^er 
who  peruses  the  whole  of  them  (and  “  Allen  v.  Flood  ”  alone 
occupies  180  pages  in  the  House  of  Lords’  Report,  in  addition  to 
the  accounts  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Courts  below)  and  strictly 
follows  the  clue  of  the  “boycott,”  may  find  in  their  labyrinths 
the  discrepancy  which  has  thus  been  shortly  stated. 

In  these  circumstances  it  was  open  to  the  Legislature  to  take 
one  of  two  courses  to  redress  the  balance ;  either  to  forbid  the 
boycott  impartially  to  all,  or  to  allow  it  to  workmen’s  unions  as 
well  as  employers’  federations,  as  suggested  in  the  second  and 
fourth  recommendations  of  the  majority  Report  in  the  recent 
Blue-book.  As  the  first  expedient  was  not  adopted,  little  need 
now  be  said  about  it,  except  that  the  measure  for  effecting  it 
would  have  been  an  exceedingly  difficult  one  to  draft  to  be  of 
any  practical  value.  The  second  is  that  adopted  in  the  new  Act. 
In  examining  the  underlying  principles,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
discuss  their  application  in  detail ;  but  a  lawyer  who  can  under¬ 
stand  the  exasperation  of  workmen  seeing  their  own  leaders  boy¬ 
cotted  and  black-listed  without  redress,  while  they  were  legally 
forbidden  to  retaliate,  may  be  permitted  to  express  an  opinion 
that  clause  4  of  the  new  Act  is  a  medicine  of  the  violent  and 
drastic  sort  that  is  likely  to  make  almost  as  bad  mischief  as  that 
which  it  remedies.  As  the  law'  stood  before  the  Act  employers 
who  themselves  used  the  boycott  as  they  pleased,  could  get 
damages  from  a  Trades  Union  for  borrowing  the  same  w'eapon ; 
the  other  clauses  of  the  Act  having  impartially  legalised  the  boy¬ 
cott  to  all  and  put  all  on  the  same  footing,  the  Tatf  Vale  case 
would  have  served  to  check  unquestionable  wTongs,  such  as  libel¬ 
lous  statements.  The  recent  case  brought  by  Messrs.  Waterlow 
against  a  Trade  Union  is  very  suggestive  on  this  point;  they 
charged  union  leaders  with  officially  making  mis-statements  about 
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them,  and  damaging  them  in  their  business.  The  merits  of  that 
case  may  have  been  on  either  side ;  but  by  the  future  law  a  lie 
officially  issued  by  a  Trade  Union  leader  may  ruin  a  man  without 
remedy. 

Apart  from  the  possible  mischief  arising  under  clause  4,  the 
Act  serves  at  last  to  give  the  unionist  the  full  rights  of  the  boycott 
as  against  the  non-unionist,  tending  to  prevent  the  latter  from 
breaking  up  a  strike  or  otherwise  thwarting  a  combination.  No 
doubt  it  is  deplorable  that  ‘  ‘  tradition  approves  all  forms  of  com¬ 
petition  ”  ;  but  if  employers  are  allowed  siege  in  warfare,  em¬ 
ployes  must  in  fairness  be  conceded  the  same  expedient.  And  if 
in  the  combat  a  outrance  there  is  no  room  for  the  small  trades¬ 
man,  who  is  consequently  crushed  and  starved  to  death,  the  non- 
unionist  cannot  expect  greater  mercy,  if  he  stands  in  the  way  of 
his  brethren’s  interests.  No  doubt  many  will  sympathise  with 
i\Ir.  Sidney  Webb’s  regrets  for  such  a  state  of  things,  and  [lerhaps 
public  opinion  may  be  led  by  the  miseries  of  some  larger  strike 
or  lock-out  than  usual  to  be  ripe  for  automatic  arbitration ;  but  as 
long  as  there  must  be  warfare  the  law  must  see  that,  if  one  side 
is  allowed  guns  of  position,  the  other  is  not  restricted  to  Brown 
Besses  and  Sniders. 

The  question  still  left  open — that  between  Trade  Union  and 
recusant  member,  so  far  as  it  is  distinguishable  from  that  between 
unionist  and  non-unionist  (for  the  disobedient  unionist  becomes 
ipso  facto  a  non-unionist  by  expulsion)  involves  the  question  of 
the  enforceable  or  non-enforceable  contract  between  member  and 
union.  As  to  this,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  law,  both  before 
the  new  Act  and  after  it,  has  preserved  a  fairly  even  balance  be¬ 
tween  employed  and  employers ;  it  has  been  expressly  held  that 
the  contract  of  an  employer  with  an  employers’  federation  was 
void,  so  far  as  it  forbade  him  to  employ  “  black-listers,”  and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  ”  Mogul  case  ”  to  show  that  the  arrangement 
made  by  the  shipping  ring  was  enforceable;  indeed,  such  indica¬ 
tions  as  the  judgments  give  point  the  other  way.  So  that  an 
employer  may  still  break  from  and  spoil  a  “  lock-out  ”  as  rebel¬ 
lious  workmen  may  a  strike,  and  in  neither  case  has  the  com¬ 
bination  any  legal  remedy. 

This  is  because,  as  stated  previously,  they  are  not  ”  free”  to 
enter  into  such  contracts  enforceably,  inasmuch  as  they  are  in 
restraint  of  trade ;  and  the  time  seems  now’  ripe  for  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  to  consider  further  the  whole  principle  on  which  this  pro¬ 
hibition  rests.  To  quote  from  the  last  edition  of  Sir  F.  Pollock’s 
text-book  on  Contract,  in  reference  to  the  class  of  cases  on  ‘‘  re¬ 
straint  of  trade,”  they  ‘‘present  a  singular  example  of  common 
law  without  aid  from  legislation  and  without  any  manifest  dis- 
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continuity  having  practically  reversed  its  older  doctrine  in  defer¬ 
ence  to  the  changed  conditions  of  society  and  the  requirements 
of  modern  commerce.”  The  result  of  this  flux  is  to  leave  the  law 
empirical ,  as  every  barrister  who  has  to  draw  a  partnership  agree¬ 
ment  knows  too  well.  The  least  that  the  Legislature  can  do  in 
this  direction  is  to  make  the  law  consistent  and  understandable, 
in  the  interest  of  business  men  even  more  than  Trade  Unionists. 

If  recommendation  (7)  (b)  of  the  Majority  Eeport  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  is  ever  adopted  in  the  future,  the  contracts  between  the 
unions  and  their  members  will  be  made  enforceable,  and,  in  jus¬ 
tice  to  employers,  their  federation  contracts  should  be  similarly 
recognised.  If  this  were  done,  every  unionist  would  be  bound  by 
his  own  act  not  to  work  for  wages  below  scale,  or  for  employers 
violating  Trade  Union  conditions,  and  would  be  liable  to  be 
“called  out  ”  in  consequence.  The  legal  distinction  betweern 
“inducing  to  break  contracts”  and  “inducing  to  cease  w’ork  ” 
^\ould  then  be  of  less  importance  than  heretofore,  for  contracts 
of  employment  would  be  subject  to  the  prior  contract.  There 
ought,  how’ever,  always  to  be  a  safeguard  to  prevent  w’orkmen 
leaving  at  a  moment’s  notice,  and  perhaps  causing  irreparable 
injury  to  the  employer’s  plant  or  property,  or  public  disaster  and 
inconvenience.  The  section  of  the  Conspiracy  Act  of  1875  dealing 
with  employes  in  gasworks  and  waterworks  acting  thus  would 
serve  as  a  model  for  this,  and  the  principle  of  the  Taff  Vale 
decision  (no  longer  a  grievance  w^hen  fair  strategy  has  ceased  to 
be  “tort  ”)  might  in  future  legislation  be  revived  for  this  end. 

If  contracts  between  union  and  members  inter  se  are  ever 
recognised,  those  of  union  with  union  and  betw’een  union  and 
employers’  federation  might  logically  follow,  the  latter  being 
assented  to  by  Sir  \V.  T.  Lew’is,  though  he  does  not  make  it  clear 
how  they  could  be  legally  enforced  by  leaders  if  individual  work¬ 
men  were  not  bound  to  their  union. 

And  meanwhile,  as  the  new  Bill  becomes  law,  labour  will  at 
length  enjoy  the  same  “  freedom  of  contract  ”  as  capital  in  all 
respects.  It  is  no  doubt  possible  that  with  such  extensive  powders 
of  combination  a  strike  or  lock-out  may  hereafter  result  in  a  final 
Armageddon  between  organised  labour  and  organised  capital  with 
very  far-reaching  consequences.  If  justice  requires  that  the 
initial  steps  to  this  end  should  be  made,  then  fiat  justitia,  mat 
coelum]  but,  even  as  terrible  new’  engines  of  destruction  have  in 
some  respects  lessened  the  carnage  of  war,  and,  as  Nobel  believed, 
would  eventually  lead  to  its  abolition,  so  reformers  may  reason¬ 
ably  hope  that  the  enormous  and  growing  powers  of  Trades 
I'nion  leaders  will  be  tempered  by  a  due  sense  of  responsibility. 
In  this  respect  the  personnel  of  the  Labour  Members  of  the  House 
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of  Commons  gives  good  promise — and  it  may  well  be  that  where 
Trust  magnates  inspired  by  selfishness  only  have  abused  power 
those  who  hold  in  their  hands  the  fortunes  of  ten  thousand  bread¬ 
winners,  and  have  themselves  known  hunger,  will  find  out  a  more 
excellent  way  than  using  their  jxjwer  “as  a  giant.’’  And  as¬ 
suredly  of  every  kind  of  ‘  ‘  freedom  of  contract  ’  ’  the  right  to  make 
a  contract  which  ultimately  shall  ensure  a  living  wage  to  all  who 
enter  into  it  ought  to  be  acknowledged,  and  cobwebs  cleared  from 
brains  and  inconsistencies  from  statutes  to  safeguard  and  preserve 
a  liberty  so  fundamenlal. 

Alfred  Fellows. 

APPENDIX. 

The  Boycott  (without  violence  or  threat  of  violence,  and  as  defined  above) 
has  been  allowed  : — 

To  organised  Capital 

against  Capital  in  : — 

"  The  Mogul  Case,"  L.Pt.  1892  A.C.  25. 

Boots  V.  Grundy,  82  1,.T.  769  (1900). 

Against  workmen  or 

private  individuals  in  : — 

Jenkinson  v.  Nield,  8  Times  L.R.  540  (1892). 

Bulcock  V.  St.  Anne's  Federation,  19  T.L.  R.  27  (1902). 

Payne  v.  Western  and  Atlantic  Ely.  Co.,  49  Am.R.  666. 
Heyivood  v.  Tillotson,  46  Am.  Rep.  373  (Maine). 

It  has  been  forbidden 
To  organised  Labour 
against  Capita)  in  : — 

Lyons  v.  Wilkins,  L.R.  1899,  1  Ch.  255. 

Charnock  v.  Court,  L.R.  1899,  2  Ch.  35. 

Walters  v.  Green,  L.R.  1899,  2  Ch.  696. 

Quinn  v.  Leathern,  1901  A.C.  495. 

(America)  State  v.  Donaldson,  90  Am.  Dec.  649  (1867,  New  Jersey). 

Crump  V.  Commonwealth,  10  Am.  S.R.  895  (1888,  Virginia). 
State  V.  Glidden,  3  Am.  S.R.  23  (1887,  Connecticut). 
Vegelahn  v.  Gunter,  57  Am.  S.R.  443  (1896,  Massachusetts). 
Gray  v.  Building  Trades  Council,  103  Am.  S.R.  447  (1903,  Min¬ 
nesota). 

Against  individual  workmen  in  : — 

Giblan  v.  Kat.  Amalg.  Labour  Union,  L.R.  1903,  2  K.B.  600. 
Quinn  v.  Leathern,  supra. 

Trollope's  Black  List,  72  L.T.  342  (Note. — This  was  interlocu¬ 
tory). 

State  V.  Glidden  and  State  v.  Donaldson,  supra. 

Luck  V.  Clothiers,  39  Am.  S.R.  421  (1893,  Maryland). 

Note. — The  Boycott  has  been  allowed  to  organised  labour  in  Gibson  v. 
Lawson,  L.R.  1891,  2  Ch.  547,  and  Curran  v.  Treleaven,  ibid.,  p.  553,  and  in 
Allen  V.  Flood,  L.R.  1898  A.C.  1;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  first  two 
cases  can  stand  with  Quinn  v.  Leathern,  which  so  narrows  the  effect  of 
Allen  V.  Flood  that,  in  the  words  of  an  American  judge  in  a  recent  case,  the 
latter  “  no  longer  represents  the  law  of  England.” 


WOMEN’S  EIGHTS  IN  EEALMS  AEAE. 


The  other  evening  there  foregathered  in  the  Cafe  Cosmopolite 
two  famous  travellers,  Peridevv  Montalt  and  Miguel  Marcoman  : 
Peridew,  newly  returned  from  the  kingdom  of  Missannthe,  and 
Miguel  from  the  republic  of  Urragard,  the  lands  of  their  dis¬ 
covery.  While  these  two  very  great  men  dined  together  amicably 
and  discussed  the  weather  with  their  wine,  Gathercole,  the  mighty 
interviewer,  pounced  upon  them  with  his  irresistible  lion-spring, 
and  bagged  the  brace. 

“There  is  one  subject,”  said  Gathercole,  ‘‘only  one  at  the 
moment — the  Political  Enfranchisement  of  Women.  Now,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  I  understand  the  countries  you  have  discovered  are  much 
in  advance  of  our  belated  world  in  this  matter.  Give  me  con¬ 
cisely  and  exhaustively  the  political  status  of  women  in 
Missannthe  and  Urragard.  I  begin  with  M.  Peridew  Montalt. 
Sir,  do  women  vote  in  the  Kingdom  of  Missannthe?” 

“Some  of  them,”  replied  Peridew. 

“Not  womanhood  suffrage?” 

“Oh,  no!  Only  mothers.” 

“All  mothers?” 

“No;  only  those  who  have  borne  five  legitimate  children.” 

“The  principle  of  this,  M.  Montalt?  How  was  this  arrived 
at?  ” 

“It  was  not  arrived  at  suddenly,”  replied  Peridew.  ‘‘The 
history  of  women  in  Missannthe  is  very  much  like  that  of  women 
in  Europe.  When  the  idea  of  equality  with  men  arose  in  Mis¬ 
sannthe  it  was  bound  up  at  the  start,  as  it  still  is  in  Europe,  with 
a  mistaken  idea  of  similarity.  Women  wished  to  do  as  men 
did:  to  be  great  surgeons,  great  lawyers,  great  statesmen;  to 
take  an  executive  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  world.  They  went 
very  directly  about  it  in  Missannthe.  Every  woman  who  could 
afford  it,  and  many  who  couldn’t,  hired  a  house  in  her  own  name 
and  claimed  the  vote  as  a  householder.  The  male  suffrage  is  a 
household  one  in  Missannthe.  Great  oratorical  campaigns  were 
organised,  and  shrill  riots  broke  out  in  town  and  country;  but 
the  Missannthean  Parliament  turned  a  deaf  ear.  The  agitation 
continued  on  these  lines  for  half  a  century.  Women  became  very 
pathetic  about  themselves  ;  they  grew  maudlin  over  the  martyrdom 
of  maternity,  just  as  they  do  in  Europe ;  and  the  idea  of  equality 
now  gave  place  to  one  of  superiority.  ‘  If,’  they  said,  ‘  if  we  are 
fit  for  the  responsibility  of  motherhood  we  are  surely  entitled  not 
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only  to  vote  for  members  of  Parliament,  but  to  be  members  of 
Parliament.  It  is  we,  indeed,  who  should  have  the  management 
of  affairs.  We  are  greater  than  men ;  we  can  do  what  men 
can’t  do  :  it  is  only  we  who  can  conceive  and  bear  children.’ 
Every  kind  of  revolutionary — socialists,  communists,  anarchists— 
joined  in  the  crusade  :  there  was  electoral  capital  in  the  cry  of 
‘Votes  for  Women,’  and  one  of  the  great  political  parties  was 
caught  by  it.  At  last  the  crisis  came,  and  with  it,  of  course, 
a  leader — a  Missanthean  Secretary  of  State ,  who  brought  a  clear 
head  and  a  hard  heart  to  the  business.  He  admitted  a  deputation 
of  women,  and  having  listened  to  them  patiently,  replied  to  them 
In  this  fashion  : — ‘  Ladies,’  he  said,  ‘  men  are  much  greater  than 
women  :  they  can  do  what  no  woman  can  do ;  it  is  only  men 
who  can  beget  children.’  This  was  received  with  the  utmost 
indignation,  as  the  spokeswoman  of  the  deputation  had  made  a 
very  great  case  of  the  sanctity  of  the  sexual  functions  of  women, 
implying,  very  obviously,  that  sexual  man  was  lower  than  the 
brutes  and  sexual  w'oman  higher  than  the  angels.  When  the 
tumult  had  subsided  the  Secretary  repeated  his  exordium,  and 
added — ‘  Thus  it  is  that  man  is  the  initiator,  and  therefore  the 
responsible  party,  the  guider  and  the  ruler.  Ladies  of  Mis- 
sannthe,  you  have  been  in  the  snare  of  a  strong  delusion  for  over 
half  a  century.  You  are  not  mannikins  ;  you  are  entirely  different 
from  men.  You  have  no  claim  to  the  privileges  and  rights 
of  men ;  and  men  dislike  and  despise  you  when  you  make  such 
claims.  You,  on  your  side,  do  you  know  anything  more  loath¬ 
some  than  a  w’omanish  man?  I  think  not.  Nevertheless,  we  are 
convinced  that  women  are  entitled  to  a  direct  voice  in  the  affairs 
of  the  nation,  and  we  shall  extend  to  them  a  limited  franchise. 
You  yourselves  have  claimed  the  suffrage  on  the  same  basis  as 
men  :  you  pay  taxes  and  are  therefore,  you  think,  entitled  to 
control  the  expenditure  of  the  revenue.  I  say  no.  That  is  the 
right  basis  of  the  male  franchise ;  but  women-householders  are 
accidents ;  they  are  not  an  integral  part  of  the  State ;  we  don’t 
w’ant  them  :  we  want  male  householders  only — husbands  and 
fathers.  We  mean  to  give  women  an  entirely  different  basis  from 
men ;  in  any  case  her  vote  would  be  returned  on  entirely  different 
grounds.  It  is  the  manhood  of  candidates  that  will  appeal  first 
and  foremost  to  the  woman-voter.  We  purpose  then  to  give 
women  Motherhood  Suffrage.’ — Here  shrill  outcries  from  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  deputation  drowned  the  speaker’s  voice,  but  the  mar¬ 
ried  w’omen  and  the  more  robust  petitioners  generally,  were  silent 
and  thoughtful.  As  soon  as  the  noise  had  ceased,  the  Secretary 
resumed:  ‘When  I  say  Motherhood  Suffrage,  I  do  not  mean 
any  mother,  but  the  married  mothers  of  five  children.’  The 
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delirious  scream  with  which  this  was  received  paralysed  the 
i  Secretary  for  a  moment,  cool  and  collected  as  he  was.  But  the 
outcry  this  time  showed  no  signs  of  self-abatement.  So,  having 
I  made  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  finish  his  address,  the  Secre- 
i  tary  withdrew  to  his  private  room.” 

’  “Most  interesting,  M.  Montalt,”  said  Gathercole  at  Peridew’’s 
I  pause.  ‘‘Why  did  the  Secretary  propose  five  children  as  the 
I  amount  of  maternity  requisite  for  the  suffrage?  ” 
i  “His  reason  was  that  of  a  good  statesman,”  replied  Peridew. 

I  “In  the  most  prosperous  period  of  the  Missannthean  people, 
five  had  been  the  average  number  of  offspring  per  marriage. 
This  had  fallen  to  about  three  and  a  half,  the  Missanntheans 
having  eaten  greedily  of  the  modern  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good 
I  and  evil.” 

:  “And  did  the  Secretary’s  proposals  become  law?” 

I  "They  did — fully  thirty  years  ago.” 

I  “  And  what  was  the  effect  of  Motherhood  Franchise  in  Mis- 
s  sannthe  ?  ’  ’ 

“  It  stopped  racial  suicide  as  if  by  a  miracle.  The  average 
i  family  in  Alissannthe  is  now  a  fraction  over  five.  Girls  marry 
f  as  early  as  they  can,  and  compete  with  each  other  who  shall  have 
I  the  vote  first.  To  be  an  electress  is  the  greatest  honour  imagin¬ 
able;  and  to  be  the  husband  of  an  electress — why,  it  doubles  a 
man’s  income  at  once.” 

“Thank  you,  very  much,  M.  Montalt.  These  are  the  very 
I  facts  I  want. — Now,  Senor  Marcoman,  if  5'ou  wTll  oblige  me. 

I  What  is  the  political  status  of  women  in  the  republic  of 
I’rragard  ?  ’  ’ 

“In  the  republic  of  Urragard,”  replied  Aliguel,  ‘‘  there  is  only 
one  political  status.” 

“Only  one,”  exclaimed  Gathercole,  surprised  for  the  first  time 
in  many  years.  ‘‘  How  can  that  be?  ” 

I  “Well,  you  see,”  said  Aliguel,  ‘‘the  Urragardians  are  the 
most  logical  people  of  which  there  is  any  record ;  the  franchise  is 
universal  in  their  country.” 

“What !  Has  everyone  a  vote  there?  ” 

“  Everyone.” 

“No  limit  of  means?” 

“None.” 

“What  is  the  age  limit?” 

“Practically,  none.” 

“Senor  Marcoman,”  said  Gathercole,  solemnly,  ‘‘what  you 
tell  me  I  mean  to  publish  for  the  edification  of  my  fellow- 
countrymf}n .  ” 
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“  You  needn’t,  if  you  doubt  me.” 

”  I  do  not  doubt  you,  senor.  My  last  remark  was  merely  to 
satisfy  my  own  conscience.  You  say  the  Urragardians  are  the 
most  logical  people  in  the  w’orld  because  they  have  adopted  a 
universal  suffrage.  Where  is  the  logic  of  that?  ” 

”  In  Urragard,”  replied  Miguel,  ”  they  began  as  in  European 
countries  with  a  property  qualification,  but  without  restriction  of 
sex.  The  women,  of  course,  soon  insisted  on  representing  them¬ 
selves  in  the  national  assembly,  and  although  there  is  always  a 
large  majority  of  male  members  the  female  interest  is  easily 
paramount.  The  Urragadian  is,  as  I  said,  a  much  more  logical 
person  than  the  European ;  you  can  therefore  understand,  Mr. 
Gathercole,  what  an  absolute  mind  the  Urragardian  female  brings 
to  bear,  women  being  in  all  countries  a  hundred  per  cent,  more 
logical  than  men.  The  Urragardian  women,  during  their  first 
parliamentary  session,  altered  the  principle  of  the  franchise,  and 
in  a  sentence  brought  about  an  unparalleled  revolution.  ‘  Those 
who  contribute  to  the  revenue  of  a  country  have  a  right  to  say 
how'  they  shall  be  governed  ’  ;  the  Urragardian  male  had  got  as 
far  as  that,  and  without  any  hair-splitting  either;  for  example, 
anyone  who  could  prove  that  he  had  bought  tea  or  tobacco,  or 
spirits,  or  a  postage-stamp,  or  any  excisable  article  with  his  own 
money,  being  held  to  have  contributed  to  the  revenue  of  Urragard, 
w'as  entitled  to  vote.  But  the  women  said,  ‘  Not  good  enough  for 
us !  All  who  are  affected  by  the  laws  have  a  right  to  say  who 
shall  make  them.’  And  a  bill  decreeing  that  was  introduced  and 
passed.” 

“  Did  the  men  not  oppose  it  tooth  and  nail?” 

”  Some  of  them  did.  The  bill  was  a  very  undetailed  affair 
on  its  introduction  ;  and  the  more  independent  males  thought  they 
had  simply  to  show  how  it  would  w’ork  to  have  it  dropped.  But 
every  objection  the  men  raised  the  w'omen  adopted  as  a  clause 
of  the  bill.  When  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  bill  extended  the 
franchise  to  children  the  women  insisted  that  such  was  their 
intention,  and  it  was  immediately  provided  that  all  who  could 
write  their  owm  names  were  entitled  to  vote.  A  disgusted  male 
grumbled  that  infants  of  a  year  or  tw^o  could  be  taught  to  write 
their  own  names.  At  once  the  stateswoman  in  charge  of  the 
bill  drafted  an  amendment  granting  the  franchise  to  every  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  Urragard  of  a  year  old  and  upw’ards.  In  supporting  the 
amendment  she  said  :  ‘  I  am  only  sorry  that  w^e  cannot  include 
the  unborn  babe,  for  the  child  in  the  womb  is  under  the  law  of 
the  land  as  well  as  the  hoariest  sinner ;  but  we  can  only  do  what 
nature  permits.  At  tw’elve  months  it  is  possible  for  a  child  to 
make  a  mark,  which  can  be  witnessed  in  the  ordinary  w^ay.  We 
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are  quite  aware  that  these  infantile  votes  will  be  entirely  hap¬ 
hazard;  we  rejoice,  indeed,  to  know  it;  for  in  this  way  chance 
will  be  directly  represented  in  our  august  assembly.’  The  dis¬ 
gusted  male  insisted  that  this  was  the,  reductio  ad  absurdum  of 
representative  government.  ‘  No,  sir,’  replied  the  stateswoman 
in  charge  of  the  bill ;  ‘  it  is  the  last  word  in  representative  govern¬ 
ment.’  ” 

“And  the  effect  of  this  amazing  bill,  senor?” 

“It  rooted  the  idea  of  representation  in  the  mind  of  Urragard 
with  a  myriad  ramifications ;  and  was  inevitably  followed  by  a 
redistribution  bill,  which  put  an  end  to  electoral  areas  and! 
destroyed  party  government.  The  people  now  vote  by  trades, 
occupations,  age,  interests.  There  are  scores  of  parties  in  the 
Urragardian  Parliament,  and  they  increase  yearly.  Lawyers, 
clergymen,  doctors,  journalists,  grocers,  butchers,  joiners,  infants, 
minors  over  fifteen  and  under  twenty-one,  octogenarians,  shop 
assistants,  &c.,  &c.,  have  each  their  quota  of  members.  Many 
are  represented  trebly;  thus  a  youth  may  vote  as  a  minor,  as  a 
grocer,  and  as  a  message-boy.  But  when  I  tell  you  that  the  swell 
mobsmen,  the  cursitors,  the  priggers  of  prances,  the  whip-jacks, 
dummerers,  Abraham-men,  the  whole  thieves’  kitchen  and  Dom- 
daniel  of  crime  return  to  the  Parliament  of  Urragard  a  party  of 
six  members,  all  women;  and  that  the  demi-monde  complete, 
from  Doll  Common  to  Madame  What’s-her-name,  the  ladies  of 
the  pavement,  the  kept  mistresses  and  the  ekers-out  of  insufficient 
wages  have  no  fewer  than  twelve  highly-paid  legislators,  all  men, 
at  their  call,  you  will  understand  how  the  idea  of  representation 
has  obsessed  this  country.” 

“  And  how  is  all  that  to  end,  senor?  ” 

“When  I  left  Urragard  the  unwieldy  Parliament — it  is  hith¬ 
erto  a  government  of  one  chamber — had  determined  to  split  itself 
into  two.  At  present  it  consists  of  fifteen  hundred  members,  a 
third  of  whom  are  females,  the  remaining  two-thirds  being  the 
husbands  and  brothers  of  the  women,  with  a  small  independent 
section  of  twenty -five  outcast  males.  The  women,  I  understand, 
will  form  themselves  into  a  self-elective  Upper  Chamber  of  five 
hundred  members  to  manage  the  finance  of  the  country  without 
any  reference  to  the  Lower  House ,  while  the  men  will  undertake 
all  the  drudgery  of  legislation ;  the  women  to  revise,  and  to  have 
a  power  of  absolute  veto.” 

‘‘But  that  cannot  last,  senor.” 

‘‘No;  when  the  severance  takes  place,  the  twenty-five  inde¬ 
pendent  males  are  likely  to  be  heard  of.” 

‘‘  I  should  say,  senor,  that  they  will  grow  into  a  thousand 
independent  males.” 
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“  Very  possibly,  Mr.  Gathcrcole.”  i 

“  Thank  you,  monsieur,  thank  you,  seilor,”  said  Gathcrcole.  I 
“  In  this  land  representative  government  has  been  upon  its  trial  j 
for  many  generations.  Your  communications  will  give  my  coun-  j 
trymen  a  new  standpoint  of  comparison,  and  enable  them  to  i 
forecast  their  own  future  should  they  allow  the  representative  ? 
idea  to  work  itself  out.”  : 

“  Y'es,”  said  M.  Peridew  Montalt ;  ”  but  we  look  to  England,  j 
which  first  of  all  set  free  the  forces  of  social  evolution ,  to  be  the  ; 
first  also  to  stem  them.”  J 

‘‘We  look  to  England,”  said  Sefior  Miguel  Marcoman,  “to  ! 
develop  the  British  Constitution  intelligently.”  * 

‘‘We  expect  England,”  said  M.  Peridew,  ‘‘to  become  self- 
conscious.” 

‘‘We  believe,”  said  Senor  Miguel,  ‘‘that  England  will  not 
permit  itself,  as  heretofore,  to  run  down  and  get  out  of  gear 
periodically  like  the  clock  of  a  careless  housekeeper.” 

‘‘  I  am  certain,”  said  the  redoubtable  Gathercole,  ‘‘  that  Eng¬ 
land  will  begin  at  last  to  govern  itself.” 

‘‘  So  only  will  it  retain  its  empire,”  said  M.  Peridew.  i 

‘‘  And  its  place  at  the  head  of  the  world,”  said  Senor  Miguel.  ! 

John  Davidson.  ! 


ARMY  RESERVES  ON  A  MILITIA  BASIS. 


A  Possible  Development. 

Comparing  our  military  potentialities  at  the  present  time  with 
those  of  Crimean  days,  it  has  often  been  said  and  written  that 
whereas  “  we  had  formerly  an  Army,  but  no  Reserves,  we  have 
DOW  Reserves,  but  no  Army.”  This  is  almost  literally  true. 
In  1898  Mr.  Arnold  Forster  compiled  tables  showing  how  exces¬ 
sive  would  be  the  demand  upon  the  Reserves  in  the  event  of  a 
necessity  to  mobilise  the  battalions  serving  at  Home  Stations, 
and  in  1899  the  event  proved  exactly  as  he  had  foretold.  The 
requirements  of  mobilisation  not  only  swallowed  up  the  whole  of 
the  available  Reserves  of  Regulars,  before  a  shot  had  been  fired, 
leaving  therefore  no  balance  for  the  subsequent  replacement  of 
casualties  in  war,  but  actually  compelled  the  authorities  to  have 
immediate  recourse,  in  some  cases,  to  the  Militia  Reserve,  in 
order  to  complete  battalions  to  war  strength.  Speaking  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  March  2nd,  1899,  Mr.  Arnold  Forster 
quoted  official  figures  by  means  of  which  he  absolutely  proved 
that  in  no  less  than  twenty  battalions,  having  a  peace  establish¬ 
ment  of  770  men,  the  number  of  effective  soldiers  fell  short  of 
300,  so  that  700  or  more  reservists  would  be  needed  for  each  of 
them  in  the  event  of  mobilisation.  The  establishment  of  the 
line  battalions  at  home  has  recently  been  reduced  to  720  rank 
and  file,  and  as  the  proportion  of  immature  lads  remains  approxi¬ 
mately  as  before,  the  demands  to  be  made  upon  the  Reserv’e 
would  now  be  even  greater  than  formerly.  In  Continental  armies 
the  percentage  of  reservists  required  on  mobilisation  is  normally 
about  50  per  cent.,  but  in  frontier  army  corps  only  about  30  per 
cent.,  whereas  in  our  case  the  percentage  usually  exceeds  60. 
The  less  cannot  conveniently  absorb  the  greater,  and  the  result 
is  that  British  battalions  require  time  to  settle  dow’n,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  regarded  as  immediately  fit  to  fight.  Indeed,  w’ere 
it  not  that  our  reservists  are  veterans  of  seven  years’  service 
in  the  ranks,  and  therefore  superior  to  Continental,  our  mobilised 
battalions  would  be  mere  mobs  of  armed  men. 

The  root  of  the  evil  complained  of  is  not  hard  to  seek,  but  a 
generally  acceptable  remedy  is  not  so  easily  discoverable.  On 
the  Continent  the  compulsorily  enlisted  recruits  are  not  called 
up  for  service  in  the  Army  until  after  attaining  the  age  of  twenty 
years,  with  the  result  that  every  man  serving  with  the  colours 
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is  physically  fit  for  war,  unless  temporarily  disqualified  by  illness. 
In  our  case,  upon  the  contrary,  dependent  as  we  are  upon  volun¬ 
tary  enlistment,  any  attempt  to  fix  a  higher  limit  of  age  would 
involve  an  almost  complete  stoppage  of  recruiting.  We  are 
compelled  to  accept  recruits  nominally  eighteen  years  of  age,  but 
actually  in  many  cases  much  younger,  simply  because  our  only 
alternative  is  a  recruiting  bankruptcy.  It  follows,  therefore,  as 
we  know  too  well,  that  our  Eeserves  are  required  not  merely 
to  make  good  the  difference  between  the  peace  and  war  establish¬ 
ments,  as  in  the  case  of  Continental  armies,  but  also  to  replace 
the  large  proportion  of  immature  lads  serving  with  the  colours. 
Thus  our  Eeserves  become  virtually  our  first  line,  and  the  young 
soldiers  nominally  included  in  the  latter  become  the  real  Eeserve. 
The  South  African  War  dragged  on  its  weary  course  for  so 
long  that  the  boys  at  first  left  at  home  w'ere  given  time  to  reach 
man’s  estate  before  any  urgent  need  for  their  services  had  arisen, 
but  we  may  venture  to  hope  that  future  w’ars  may  not  be  similarly 
protracted,  although  the  problem  of  replacing  the  more  numerous 
and  more  rapidly  sustained  casualties  in  action  will  in  existing 
circumstances  be  thereby  rendered  more  difficult  of  solution.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  we  must  enlist  our  recruits  young — when 
alone  w’e  can  obtain  them — and  that  the  only  possible  means  by 
which  we  can  reduce  the  proportion  of  consequently  immature 
soldiers  serving  on  the  peace  establishment  is  by  reverting, 
partially  at  all  events,  to  longer  terms  of  service,  so  that  the 
number  of  recruits  annually  introduced  may  be  less  than  now. 
But ,  upon  the  other  hand ,  long  service  is  preclusive  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  an  adequate  reserve.  By  reverting  to  a  twenty-one  years’ 
engagement  we  might,  assuming  the  men  to  be  forthcoming, 
have  an  Army  fit  to  take  the  field  almost  as  it  stood,  but  an 
inevitable  consequence  of  long  service,  for  twenty-one  years  or 
less,  must  be  a  necessity  to  seek  outside  the  regular  Army  itself 
a  supply  of  at  all  events  partially-trained  men  to  replace  casualties. 

Mr.  Haldane  has  already  announced  his  intention  to  raise  a 
supplementary  reserve  force — the  “  Special  Contingent”^ — com¬ 
posed  of  men  enlisted  direct  into  the  Eeserve,  and  trained  for 
six  months  by  training  battalions  and  batteries  provided  for  the 
purpose.  He  does  not  propose  that  these  men  should  at  once 
be  drafted  into  combatant  units,  but  that  they  should  be  utilised 
later  on,  when  units  seasoned  in  war  could  more  readily  assimi¬ 
late  them,  and  w^hen  the  men  themselves,  having  been  subjected 


(1)  The  proposal  to  utilise  the  Militia,  en  bloc,  as  the  “Special  Contingent,” 
had  not  been  made  when  this  article  was  written.  The  actual  source  from 
which  supplementary  reserves  are  to  be  obtained  is,  however,  immaterial  to  my 
arguments. — A.  W.  A.  P. 
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to  further  training  on  embodiment,  would  have  become  more 
efficient  than  at  first.  This  system  is  vastly  superior  to  that 
proposed  by  Mr.  Arnold  Forster,  whose  “  Home  Service 
Regulars  ’  ’  were  intended  by  him  to  be  regarded  as  fighting  units 
immediately  available  for  service.  The  cadres  of  Mr.  Arnold 
Forster’s  proposed  battalions  were  to  have  included  a  nucleus  of 
about  one  hundred  old  soldiers,  together  with  some  four  hundred 
recruits  under  training ;  and  as  not  more  than  from  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  recruits  w’ould  have  been  men  of 
twenty  years  of  age  or  upwards,  about  eight  hundred  reservists 
would  have  been  required  in  mobilisation.  Such  a  battalion, 
composed  almost  exclusively  of  recruits  of  even  less  than  two 
years’  service,  and  of  reservists  who  had  spent  no  more  than 
two  years  in  the  ranks,  could  have  availed  in  war  for  no  other 
purpose  than  the  production  of  “regrettable  incidents.’’  True, 
the  German  soldiers  serve  only  for  two  years,  but  the  mobilised 
German  battalion  contains  five  hundred  (or  in  the  case  of  frontier 
army  corps  seven  hundred)  soldiers  who  have  been  continuously 
serving  with  the  colours  under  a  high  pressure  system  of  training 
impossible  for  so  long  a  period  in  the  case  of  our  voluntary  army, 
and  the  reservists  posted  to  it  do  not,  as  would  have  been  the 
case  in  one  of  Mr.  Arnold  Forster’s  battalions,  form  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority.  A  reasonable  proportion  even  of  compara¬ 
tively  untrained  reservists  can  readily  be  assimilated  by  a  strong 
and  really  efficient  battalion,  but  the  augmentation  of  veiy  weak 
cadres  can  be  efficiently  effected  only  by  means  of  first-rate 
reservists  such  as  the  British  Army  now  possesses. 

Mr.  Haldane  will  probably  succeed  in  raising  his  proposed 
“Special  Contingent,’’  because  there  are  many  thousands  of 
young  men  in  this  country  who,  although  averse  to  performing 
garrison  duty  abroad  in  times  of  peace,  are  sufficiently  adven¬ 
turous  and  patriotic  to  engage  themselves  to  serve  in  a  national 
emergency.  The  physical  benefits  likely  to  be  derived  from  a 
six  months’  course  of  training  are  fully  realised,  and  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  great  to  counterbalance  any  slight  disturbance  of  civil 
employments,  and  there  is  indeed  good  reason  to  believe  that 
employers  of  labour  would  in  many  cases  not  only  permit,  but 
encourage,  apprentices,  on  the  completion  of  their  articles,  to 
undergo  the  training  before  being  finally  taken  on  as  skilled 
workmen.  One  very  large  manufacturer,  who  employs  no  less 
than  ten  thousand  hands,  has  told  me  that  in  his  opinion  the 
moral,  physical,  and  intellectual  advantages  of  a  six  months’ 
training  undergone  by  his  apprentices,  some  three  hundred  of 
whom  recruit  his  works  annually,  would  amply  compensate  him 
for  any  temporary  dislocation  of  his  business  during  a  war.  Far 
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different  would  have  been  the  situation  had  Mr.  Arnold  Forster’s 
plan  been  adopted  :  a  tw'o  years’  term  of  service  would  have 
precluded  the  enlistment  of  any  but  “  wasters.”  Moreover,  the 
money  expended  in  training  one  man  for  two  years  would  have 
sufficed  to  train  three  for  six  months.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious 
that  a  man  can  learn  more  in  two  years  than  in  six  months,  but 
even  the  former  term  is  insufficiently  long  to  make  a  reallv 
permanent  impression,  to  make  a  finished  soldier.  In  six  months 
all  the  necessary  knoicledge  can  be  gained,  but  two  years  would 
not  suffice  to  give  full  experience.  Neither  the  six-months  nor  the 
two-years  men  would  be  fit  for  service  in  units  composed  only 
of  such  soldiers,  while  for  drafting  into  thoroughly  efficient  units 
the  six-months  or  the  two-years  men  would  be  almost  equally 
suitable.  Therefore  the  former,  being  the  cheaper,  are  preferable. 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  which  it  is  the  object  of  the 
present  article  to  bring  forward. 

Assuming  that  Mr.  Haldane  actually  finds  it  practicable  to 
fill  the  ranks  of  his  proposed  “  Special  Contingent,”  it  is  worth 
while  to  consider  whether  an  extension  of  this  system  might 
not  enable  us  to  prolong  considerably  the  duration  of  the  present 
period  of  service,  and  to  depend  for  our  Reserves  chiefly  upon 
non-regular  sources  of  supply?  Lord  Roberts,  when  this  idea 
was  recently  put  before  him,  pointed  out  that  long  service  broke 
down  in  practice,  and  that  he  saw  no  reason  to  believe  that  it 
would  be  found  more  popular  at  the  present  time.  At  first 
sight  this  objection  may  appear  to  be  conclusive,  but  actually 
it  is  not  so.  In  1870,  and  previously,  the  soldier  was  ill-paid, 
ill-housed,  and  generally  treated  with  but  scant  consideration. 
It  is' otherwise  now,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  very  recently  the 
Army  Council  was  constrained  to  issue  an  order  limiting  the 
number  of  men  to  be  allowed  to  re-engage — a  clear  proof  that 
long  service  is  not  invariably  unpopular.  This  order  was  given, 
not  only  in  the  interests  of  the  Reserve,  but  also,  of  course,  to 
check  the  growth  of  the  non-effective  votes. 

Had  we,  however,  a  sufficiently  strong  non-regular  Reserve, 
the  maintenance  of  a  large  regular  Reserve^  would  become  less 
important,  and  the  pension  question  seems  to  admit  of  favourable 
adjustment.  ”  Long  service  ”  need  not  be  construed  to  mean 
a  normal  period  of  twenty-one  years  with  an  immediate  pension; 
the  normal  period  might  be  fifteen  years,  with  an  old-age  pension 
at  the  age  of  sixty.  The  number  of  men  passing  annually  out 

(1)  The  pay  of  a  regular  reservist  is  6d.  per  day.  Thus  £9  2s.  6d.  per  man 
is  already  included  in  the  estimates  upon  account  of  every  reservist.  The  same 
amount  would  amply  suffice  to  meet  the  cost  of  reservists  of  the  “  Special 
Contingent.” 
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of  the  Army  having  been  reduced  by  “  long  service,”  it  should 
become  easily  possible  to  provide  subsequent  employment  under 
(jovernment  for  all  deserving  men;  and,  per  contra,  fewer 
recruits  being  required,  to  ensure  that  none  but  good  citizens, 
fit  to  be  employed,  should  in  the  first  place  be  enlisted. 

The  writer  feels  convinced  that  long  service  could  be  revived 
very  successfully  on  the  following  conditions  :  — 

(1)  Enlistment  for  fifteen  years,  but  the  soldier  to  be  entitled  to  his 
release,  on  giving  three  months’  notice,  at  any  time  after  completing  five 
rears’  service. 

(2)  Limited  numbers  of  the  sergeants  and  rank  and  file  to  be  eligible 
for  re-engagement,  if  recommended  by  tlieir  commanding  officers,  to  complete 
twenty-one  years’  service,  and  to  qualify  for  immediate  pension. 

(3)  Soldiers  who  have  completed  fifteen  years’  service,  of  which  term 
not  less  than  five  years  have  been  served  abroad,  to  be  granted  pensions 
of  not  less  than  one  shilling  per  day  at  the  age  of  sixty, 

(4)  Employment  under  Government  and  local  authorities  to  be  given 
to  all  deserving  men  on  discharge.  N.C.  Officers  to  be  eligible  for  appoint¬ 
ments  in  the  Territorial  Forces. 

(5)  Good  conduct  pay,  on  the  old  conditions,  to  be  revived,  but  Proficiency 
pay  to  be  granted  in  addition.  Extra  pay  of  3d.  per  day  to  be  granted 
on  completion  of  each  lustrum  of  service. 

In  order,  how’ever,  to  ensure  against  any  diminution  in  the 
number  of  recruits,  the  enlistment  for  fifteen  years’  service  should 
be  optional.  Men  who  prefer  to  enlist  under  existing  regula¬ 
tions  should  bo  permitted  to  do  so,  until  an  ample  supply  of 
long  service  men  has  been  assured. 

Let  us  now"  assume  that  it  has  been  found  possible  to  fill  the 
ranks  with  soldiers  enlisted  for  fifteen  years’  service,  and  that 
not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  claim  their  discharges  before  complet¬ 
ing  the  full  term.  A  territorial  regiment  of  two  battalions, 
having  one  battalion,  one  thousand  strong,  abroad,  and  the  other 
of  seven  hundred  and  twenty  at  home,  would  require  on  the 
basis  of  a  fifteen  years’  enlistment  only  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  recruits  per  annum,  instead  of  about  three  hundred  as 
at  present.  Thus,  after  making  allowance  for  lads  of  less  than 
twenty  years  of  age,  the  home  battalion  would  have  about  five 
hundred  and  twenty  effective  soldiers  available  for  mobilisation ; 
or,  supposing  it  to  be  a  battalion  of  the  proposed  “striking 
force  ”  for  little  wars,  probably  about  eight  hundred.  In  the 
latter  case  it  is  quite  certain  that  a  couple  of  hundred  of  the 
“  Special  Contingent  ”  could  at  once  be  absorbed  and  fully  assimi¬ 
lated  without  the  slightest  difficulty ;  but  in  the  former  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  not  such  as  to  admit  of  an  immediate  conclusion  in  its 
favour.  What  has  to  be  considered  is  this.  In  existing  condi¬ 
tions  we  have  to  add  about  seven  hundred  well-trained  veteran 
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reservists  to  about  three  hundred  effective  serving  soldiers,  whereas 
if  the  suggestion  now  made  were  adopted,  we  should  add  about 
five  hundred  less  reliable  reservists  to  five  hundred  effectives 
actually  present  wdth  the  battalion.  The  question  then  is.  Would 
the  advantage  gained  by  having  a  much  stronger  nucleus  fully 
compensate  for  the  disadvantage  of  being  compelled  to  add,  as 
the  price  of  the  foregoing  advantage,  inferior  reservists?  If  the 
proportion  w’ere  to  remain  as  seven  to  three,  no  sane  person  could 
for  one  moment  be  in  doubt ;  but  with  an  actual  equality  of 
numbers — “one  dog  to  every  blind  man” — the  case  seems  to 
wear  a  very  different  complexion.  The  six-months  reservists 
would  have  all  the  needful  knowledge ;  what  they  would  lack 
would  be  experience  and  the  general  liahit  of  discipline.  But 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  nucleus  would  not  only  be  stronger 
than  at  present,  but  would  also  be  composed  of  far  older  soldiers 
— men,  in  fact,  such  as  we  now  see  in  our  battalions  serving 
abroad,  or  indeed  still  older  soldiers.  Is  it  unreasonable  to  argue 
that  the  superior  quality  and  strength  of  the  nucleus  would  more 
than  compensate  for  the  lack  of  “  finish  ”  in  the  reservists 
grafted  ujxm  it?  Moreover,  in  no  circumstances  could  the 
reservists  be  thrown  absolutely  upon  their  own  resources.  Even 
the  double  sentries  on  outpost  duty  would  or  should  be  furnished 
by  one  old  soldier  and  one  reservist,  so  that  while  both  the  men 
would  have  knowledge,  one  would  have  also  experience  in  apply¬ 
ing  that  knowledge.  Finally,  the  men  of  the  “  Special  Contin¬ 
gent  ”  wmuld  have  had  annual  trainings  of  fourteen  days,  and 
also  some  intermittent  training,  in  addition  to  the  six  months’ 
course  of  high  pressure  instruction  on  enlistment.  'The  results 
of  the  “Spectator  Experiment”  sufficiently  proved  that  men 
of  the  right  sort,  even  though  not  under  the  Army  Act,  can  be 
taught  all  that  is  required  in  six  months,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  subsequent  annual  trainings  would 
suffice  to  prevent  them  from  forgetting  what  they  had  learned. 

Let  us  suppose  two  battalions  to  have  been  mobilised,  the  one 
under  existing  conditions,  and  the  other  after  the  manner  now 
suggested.  No.  1  Battalion  is  composed  as  follows  :  — 


Serving  Soldiers  .  300 

Reservists  .  700 


It  is  assumed  that  the  three  hundred  “Serving  Soldiers”  and 
also  the  seven  hundred  Reservists  are  at  least  equal  to  the  average 
now  at  our  disposal. 

No.  2  Battalion  is  composed  of  :  — 


Serving  Soldiers  .  500 

Reservists  .  500 


The  serving  soldiers  in  this  case  are  chiefly  men  enlisted  for 
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fifteen  years’  service,  and  the  Eeservists  are  of  the  “  Special 
Contingent  ”  pattern. 

If  the  writer  were  offered  his  choice,  he  would  not  hesitate  to 
choose  No.  2  Battalion,  whether  in  reference  to  a  fight,  one 
week,  one  month,  or  one  year,  after  mobilisation.  From  his 
own  experience,  he  knows  how  much  can  be  done  with  men 
who  know  little  or  even  nothing,  provided  that  each  of  them 
is  associated  with  a  man  who  thoroughly  knows  his  work.  More¬ 
over,  whereas  in  No.  1  Battalion  the  very  insufficient  number  of 
“Mentors”  of  the  rather  rusty  reservists  would  be  chiefly 
younger  men  than  themselves,  the  situation  would  be  reversed 
in  the  case  of  No.  2  Battalion,  and  the  results  therefore  much 
more  satisfactory.  The  man  from  the  “  Special  Contingent  ” 
would  look  up  to  the  veteran  regular  soldier,  regarding  him  as 
a  very  superior  person,  to  be  imitated  and  obeyed,  whereas  the 
regular  reservist  rather  looks  down  upon  the  comparatively 
youthful  “  serving  soldier,”  believing,  possibly  with  justice,  that 
he  has  forgotten  more  than  the  latter  has  yet  learned. 

If  the  writer  were  called  upon  to  command  a  battalion  such 
as  No.  2,  he  would  at  once  order  the  formation  of  ”  groups  ”  of 
four,  each  containing  tw-o  serving  soldiers  and  two  reservists, 
the  latter  being  the  rear  rank  men.  The  ”  serving  soldiers  ” 
would  be  “comrades,”  who  elected  to  be  paired,  and  each  pair 
would  have  added  to  it  any  two  friends  or  acquaintances  among 
the  reservists,  whom  the  men  concerned  might  desire  to  have 
attached  to  them.  Assuming  the  reservists  to  have  already 
received  their  clothing  and  equipment.  No.  2  Battalion  would 
in  twenty-four  hours  be  perfectly  fit  to  fight  more  than  equal 
numbers  of  any  conscript  army  in  the  world,  w'hereas  No.  1 
would  not  be  equally  fit  within  a  fortnight,  simply  because  its 
elements  could  not  be  blended  together  after  the  manner 
suggested  for  No.  2. 

It  is  very  certain  that,  in  existing  conditions,  service  in  the 
Army,  while  seriously  compromising  the  soldier’s  prospects  in 
civil  life,  fails  to  provide  an  alternative  occupation  to  be  perman¬ 
ently  adopted.  Only  limited  numbers  can  be  permitted  to  serve 
on  for  pensions  (since  otherwise  the  Beserve  could  not  be  formed), 
and  the  man  wffio  has  served  for  seven  years  finds  himself  seriously 
handicapped  at  his  trade,  resuming  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  the 
same  position,  or  probably  a  worse  one  than  he  occupied  at  the 
age  of  eighteen.  The  difficulty  at  present  standing  in  the  way 
of  finding  public  employment  for  discharged  and  Eeserve  soldiers 
arises  first  upon  account  of  the  original  unfitness  of  too  large  a 
proportion,  and  secondly  upon  account  of  the  considerable  number 
annually  reverted  to  civil  life.  Obviously,  under  a  system  of 
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long  service,  we  should  need  fewer  recruits,  and  could  therefore 
exercise  far  more  strict  selection  when  enlisting  them,  and  the 
output  of  time-expired  men  being  correspondingly  reduced,  it 
would  become  far  easier  to  provide  employment  for  them. 
Similarly  in  the  case  of  a  Keserve  created  chiefly  by  means  of 
direct  enlistment  into  its  ranks,  the  advantages  appear  to  be 
considerable.  The  six  months’  training,  by  improving  every 
man  morally  and  physically,  would  help,  not  hinder,  him  in  civil 
life,  and  we  may  fairly  assume  that  employers  would  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  patriotic  to  reinstate  the  men  in  the  situations  held  by 
them  previous  to  mobilisation  for  war. 

Opinions  will  probably  differ  as  to  the  value  of  six  months’ 
training  for  the  production  of  reliable  reservists,  but  the 
writer  himself  is  absolutely  convinced  that,  owing  to  the  superior 
strength  and  efficiency  of  the  cadres,  the  actual  inferiority  of 
the  reservists  would  bo  more  than  counterbalanced.  Finally,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  predicate  that  if  service  in  the  Regular 
Army  were  rendered  attractive,  as  an  occupation  offering  definite 
advantages  worth  having,  the  average  quality  of  the  men  would 
soon  rise  to  a  much  higher  level  than  that  at  which  it  stands 
at  present.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  system  suggested 
is  one  that  can  be  tried  experimentally  without  danger ;  it  might 
indeed  fail,  but  in  that  event  the  consequence  would  be  no  more 
than  an  enforced  reversion  to  the  conditions  of  enlistment  which 
now  prevail,  and  which,  pending  the  complete  success  of  the 
experiment,  would  have  been  continued  concurrently,  so  as  to 
provide  against  any  loss  of  recruits  being  caused  by  the  unpopu¬ 
larity  of  long  service.  Success  would  be  attended  by  increased 
fighting  efficiency,  while  failure  could  not  have  any  mischievous 
effects;  therefore,  assuming  the  accuracy  of  these  premises,  the 
experiment  deserves  to  be  tried.  A  superior  professional  Army, 
with  a  national  Reserve  behind  it,  would  be  an  undeniably  satis¬ 
factory  development.  The  effective  strength  and  proficiency  of 
the  nucleus  determines  more  than  anything  else  the  fighting  value 
of  the  mobilised  battalion.  It  would  be  far  better  to  have  seven 
hundred  first-rate  “  serving  soldiers,”  reinforced  by  three  hundred 
Volunteers,  ”  first-class  shots,”  but  otherwise  poorly  trained,  than 
to  have  only  three  hundred  serving  soldiers  of  the  ordinary  calibre, 
reinforced  by  seven  hundred  reservists  of  the  best  quality  imagin¬ 
able,  because  the  needful  assimilation  would  in  the  former  case 
be  so  much  more  rapidly  and  effectually  accomplished. 

A.  W.  A.  Pollock. 


THE  BALKAN  PEOBLEMS. 


The  Macedonian  Question  :  Suggestions  for  its  Solution. 

I. 

We  in  the  Balkans,  and  the  amateur  politicians  in  Europe,  are 
often  impatient  at  the  slow  progress  of  the  European  Concert’s 
•‘Steam  Boiler”  on  the  road  to  the  Macedonian  reforms.  But 
there  are  at  least  two  external  extenuating  circumstances  for  the 
European  concert.  The  one  is  :  that  in  Macedonia  it  finds  itself 
surrounded  by  mythological  mist ;  and  the  other  :  that  the  Mace¬ 
donian  problem  is  indeed  exceedingly  complicated. 

To  begin  with,  there  is,  nowadays,  neither  geographically  nor 
administratively,  such  a  province  as  Macedonia.  From  patriotic 
motives,  and  from  faithful  piety  for  old  traditions,  the  modern 
Greeks  like  to  give  the  name  of  Macedonia  to  two  Turkish 
administrative  units,  viz.,  Salonica  and  Monastir  Vilayets.  From 
patriotic  motives  and  from  political  calculations  the  Bulgarians 
call  the  three  Vilayets — Salonica,  Monastir,  and  Kossovo — Mace¬ 
donia.  For  patriotic  reasons  the  Serbians  do  not  allow  the 
Kossovo  Vilayet  to  be  embodied  into  the  fictitious  name  of  Mace¬ 
donia.  For  them  the  Kossovo  Vilayet  is  “  Old  Serbia,”  in  which 
assumption  they  are  supported  by  all  the  geographers  and  charto- 
graphers  since  the  sixteenth  century.  But  they  join  the  Greeks 
in  calling  the  Salonica  and  Monastir  Vilayets  Macedonia. 

But  these  fictions,  discrepancies,  and  inconsequences  are  only 
the  beginning  of  the  Macedonian  confusion, 
j  The  population  of  the  provinces  called,  figuratively  and  collec¬ 
tively,  ”  Macedonia,”  is  composed  of  people  belonging  to  five 
different  races  ^ — Slavs  (Bulgars,  Serbs),  Greeks,  Bumuns  (Kutzo- 
Vlahs),  Albans,  Turks — not  taking  into  serious  account  Jews, 
Armenians,  Circassians,  and  Gypsies.  Then  there  are  two 
religions — the  Christian  and  the  Mahommedan.  The  Christian 
-as  usually  divided  and  sub-divided  into  several  churches  :  the 
Orthodox  Patriarchist  (Greek),  the  Orthodox  (or,  as  some  think, 
the  “Schismatic”)  Exarchist  (Bulgar),  the  Boman  Catholic, 
and  the  Protestant.  All  these  races  and  all  these  churches  hate 
each  other,  and  "whenever  they  can  they  persecute  each  other. 

The  confusion  is  still  more  increased  by  the  existence  of  a 
sort  of  intermediary  people  between  the  races,  or  people  who, 

(1)  By  Bulgar,  Serb,  Alban,  Rumun,  I  designate  the  respective  races.  Bul- 
earian,  Serbian,  Rumunian,  Albanian,  is  an  inhabitant  cf  Bulgaria,  Serbia, 
Kumunia,  Albania. 
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belonging  ethnically  to  one  race,  are  on  the  way  to  be  submerged 
into  another  race,  having  already  adopted  the  language  of  that 
other  race.  The  Eumuns  (Kutzo-Vlahs),  who  speak  Greek  and 
like  to  be  taken  for  Greeks,  are  called  Grecophons,  or  Helleno- 
phons.  Besides  them  there  are  in  Macedonia  to  be  found  :  Turco- 
phons,  Albanophons,  Vlahophons,  Serbophons,  Bulgarophons. 

As  for  the  Macedonian  statistics,  they  are  ready  to  prove 
anything  the  author  wEo  handles  them  likes  to  prove.  Within 
the  last  ten  years  numerous  books  and  pamphlets,  written  by 
patriotic  Greeks,  Bulgars,  and  Serbs,  have  appeared,  giving  to 
the  world  “  the  latest  and  the  most  reliable  statistical  returns,” 
which,  by  a  not  exactly  incomprehensible  coincidence,  prove 
victoriously  that  the  nation,  to  which  the  author  belongs,  has 
the  overwhelming  majority  in  Macedonia.  We  will  give  here 
a  table  compiled  from  the  newest  and  best  works  on  Macedonia, 
quoting  what  two  Greek,  two  Bulgar,  and  two  Serb  authors 
state  to  be  the  numbers  of  different  races  living  in  that  province. 


Aoconling  to 

Turks  and 
Albans. 

Greeks. 

Bulgars. 

Serbs. 

Rumuns' 

Delyani’  . 

.  634,017 

652,795 

332,162 

— 

29,129 

Sullagos  ^ . 

.  777,000 

659,000 

371,000 

— 

— 

Brancoff^ . 

.  393,612 

147,097 

501,110 

— 

25,421 

Zolotovich  ^ . . 

.  1,100,000 

270,000 

1,100,000 

150,000 

72,000 

Gopchevich’' . 

.  397,000 

201,140 

— 

2,048,320 

74,465 

Vesselinovich  ^ . . . 

.  800,000 

— 

— 

1,800,000 

— 

These  are  the  statements  of  honourable,  but,  after  all,  some¬ 
what  interested  gentlemen  and  patriots.  Let  us  see  what  the  not 
interested  German  investigators  have  to  say. 

Turks  and  Albans.  Greeks.  Slavs.  Riimuns. 


K.  Gersin' .  027,915  228,702  1,182,036  80,767 

Dr.  Oestreich « .  553,000  200,000  2,000,000  100,000 


A  very  striking  feature  of  these  tables  is  that  the  Turks  and 
Albans,  or  Mahommedans  in  general,  represent  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  entire  population.  The  Bulgarian  Diplomatic 
Agent  to  France,  Mons.  Zolotovich,  who  allots  to  the  Serbs  only 
150,000,  and  to  the  Greeks  270,000  inhabitants,  does  not  hesitate 
to  acknowledge  that  the  Mahommedans  are  as  numerous  as  the 

(1)  Mr.  Delyani,  Greek  Minister  to  France,  “Declarations”  in  Le  Tempt, 
No.  15897,  26,  xii.,  1904. 

(2)  Sullagos,  V  MaKfSovia,  A9r)vats,  1903. 

(3)  D.  M.  Brancoff,  La  Macidoine  et  sa  'pujr’dation  Chritienne,  Paris,  1905. 

(4)  Mr.  Zolotovich,  Bulgarian  Minister  to  France,  “Declarations,”  Le  Tempt, 
No.  15950,  18,  xii.,  1905. 

(5)  Spiridon  Gopchevich,  Bevolkerungx-Statistik  Mazedoniens,  Wien,  1886. 

(6)  Vesselinovich,  “Srpstvo,”  No.  9,  1886. 

(7)  K.  Gersin,  Mazedonien  und  das  tiirkische  Problem,  Vienna,  1903. 

(8)  Dr.  Karl  Oestreich,  Die  Bevolkerung  v.  Mazedonien,  Leipzig,  1905. 
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Bulgars,  numbering  about  1,100,000!  The  Greek  Minister  to 
France,  Mons.  Delyani,  who  does  not  find  a  single  Serb  in 
.Macedonia,  and  to  the  Bulgars  allots  only  332,162  inhabitants, 
acknowledges  that  the  Mahommedans  in  Macedonia  are  almost 
equally  numerous  as  the  Greeks  1  Sullagos  gives  them  even  a 
higher  number  (777,000)  than  to  the  Greeks  (659,000),  whilst 
according  to  him  the  Bulgars  are  not  stronger  than  half  that 
number.  One  of  the  impartial  and  painstaking  Germans  gives 
the  number  of  the  Turks  and  the  Albans  as  more  than  50  per 
cent,  of  the  number  of  the  Slavs  (Bulgars  and  Serbs  together)  I 
But  I  have  not  as  yet  heard  any  English  publicist  raise  the 
question  :  What  are  the  wishes  of  such  an  important  portion  of 
the  Macedonian  population,  and  what  is  going  to  become  of 
the  Macedonian  Mahommedans  if  the  government  of  the  province 
is  to  be  entrusted  to  the  Christians  ? 

The  other  striking  feature  of  those  tables  is,  that  the  Slavs 
of  Macedonia  are  undoubtedly  the  most  numerous  race  in  that 
province.  We  have  seen  in  the  same  tables  how  the  Serbian 
and  Bulgarian  political  statisticians  treat  each  other  wdth  scant 
generosity.  The  Bulgarian  authors  state  that  there  are  no,  or 
hardly  any,  Serbs  in  Macedonia,  w^hilst  the  Serbian  authors 
announce  to  the  wwld  that  all,  or  almost  all,  the  Slav  population 
of  Macedonia  are  Serbs  I  On  the  face  of  it  these  are  gross 
exaggerations. 

The  scientific  and  therefore  impartial  investigations,  under¬ 
taken  by  Professor  Cviyich,  of  Belgrade  University,  have  brought 
to  light  quite  startling  facts.^  According  to  him  the  Slavs  of 
Macedonia  are  practically  a  special  branch  of  the  Balkan  Slavs. 
They  are  not  Bulgars,  and  they  are  not  Serbs.  Their  language 
is  a  special  dialect,  not  identical  either  with  the  Bulgar  or  wdth 
I  the  Serb,  yet  quite  intelligible  to  the  Serbs  as  well  as  to  the 
Bulgars.  It  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  nearer  to  the  Serb  than  to 
the  Bulgar  language.  According  to  the  celebrated  Professor 
of  the  Slavistic  at  the  Vienna  University,  Dr.  Yagich,  “  The 
Macedonian  language  is  composed  of  dialects  which  form  the 
iransition  between  the  Bulgar  and  Serbo-Croatian  languages.” 
The  Russian  philologue,  A.  Kochoobinsky ,  is  of  the  same  opinion, 
saying  that  the  language  of  the  Macedonian  Slavs  has  as  many 
Serb  as  Bulgar  characteristics. 

Ethnically,  also,  the  Macedonian  Slavs  could  be  said  to  share 
the  ethnical  features  both  of  the  Serbs  and  the  Bulgars.  Let 
Bulgaria  annex  Macedonia,  or  at  least  control  its  public  life 

(1)  Pee  Dr.  Cviyich,  Eeviarks  on  the  Ethnogrnplnj  of  the  Macedonian  Slavs. 
Translated  into  English  from  the  second  revised  edition.  London,  1906.  Privately 
printed  for  the  author. 
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and  schools,  and  the  next  generation  of  the  Macedonian  Slavs 
will  be  decidedly  Bulgar.  But  perhaps  in  even  less  than  a 
generation  they  would  be  transformed  into  Serbs,  if  their  country 
were  to  be  annexed  to  the  Kingdom  of  Serbia,  or  if  the  Serbian 
Government  were  to  control  their  schools  and  public  life.  It 
would  be,  therefore,  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make 
a  partition  of  Slavonic  Macedonia  between  Servia  and  Bulgaria, 
either  on  the  linguistic  or  ethnical  foundation. 

Unlike  their  brethren — or  shall  we  say  “  cousins ’’—the 
Serbians  and  the  Bulgarians,  the  Macedonian  Slavs  have  no  deep 
national  sentiment ;  they  have  no  political  consciousness  that 
they  are  a  special  and  separate  nationality.  If  they  could  be 
likened  to  a  mineral,  it  would  be  necessary  to  say  that  they 
are  an  easily  melting  mineral.  When  the  Uralo-Finnish  kings 
— having  conquered  the  Slavs  living  on  the  northern  and  southern 
slopes  of  the  Balkans — invaded  and  conquered  Macedonia  in  the 
tenth  century,  the  Macedonian  Slavs  very  speedily  adopted  the 
name  of  the  conquerors — Volgari  or  Bulgari.  When  in  the 
fourteenth  century  the  Serbian  Tsar  Dooshan  conquered  Mace¬ 
donia,  the  name  of  the  Bulgars  rapidly  disappeared,  and  the 
official  documents  of  the  time  speak  only  of  Serbs,  Greeks,  Vlahs, 
and  Albans  in  Macedonia.  The  Turkish  invasion  found  Mace¬ 
donia  as  a  Serbian  province,  and  the  Turks  won  it  from  the 
hands  of  the  Serbian  King  Vukashin,  at  the  bloody  battle  on 
the  Maritsa,  in  1371.  During  the  five  hundred  years  of  slavery 
to  the  Turks  the  Macedonian  Slavs  nourished  their  hopes  by 
remembrances  of  the  happy  times  when  the  Serbian  kings  were 
the  masters  of  their  country.  While  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  Serbia  was  the  only  autonomous  Slav  country 
in  the  Balkans,  the  Macedonians  gravitated  naturally  towards 
Serbia,  and  they  liked  to  call  themselves  Serbs,  although  the 
name  was  hateful  to  the  Turks  as  the  name  of  a  rebellious  and 
revolutionary  people.  1 

II. 

The  name  of  the  Serbs  was  not  only  hateful  to  the  Turks— 
because  the  Serbs  were  the  first  Balkan  people  who  rose  against 
them  in  arms,  and  won  their  semi-independence — but  since  the 
Crimean  War  it  ceased  to  be  popular  with  the  Eussians  as  well. 
During  that  war  the  Serbians  did  not  make — as  apparently  they 
were  expected  to  make — any  diversion  in  favour  of  their  protector, 
the  Tsar.  They  showed  too  much  independent  political  spirit. 
The  Russian  statesmen  thought  that  it  would  be  far  better  for 
the  object  of  their  Pan-Slav  policy  in  the  Balkans  to  forward 
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the  interests  of  the  Bulgars,  who  seemed  to  have  less  political 
and  national  self-consciousness,  and  to  be  rather  willing  to  be 
guided  by  the  Kussians.  The  creation  of  the  Bulgarian  Exarchate 
in  1871  was  the  work  of  the  Kussian  diplomacy,  with  the  special 
object  of  Bulgarizing  as  many  parts  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
as  possible,  of  Bulgarizing  more  especially  the  Macedonian  Slavs. 
That  was  the  first  act  in  the  great  political  scheme,  of  which 
the  second  act  was  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  creating  a  big 
Bulgaria,  stretching  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  mountains  in 
sight  of  the  Adriatic,  and  from  the  Danube  to  near  the  iEgean 
coast.  The  third  act — the  annexation  of  the  big  Bulgaria  to 
Russia — was  prevented,  or  perhaps  only  adjourned,  by  the 
Congress  of  Berlin. 

The  Exarchate,  with  its  seat  in  Constantinople,  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  the  Russian  Embassy,  proved  indeed 
the  most  effective  instrument  for  the  Bulgarization  of  Macedonia. 
Supported  by  that  Embassy,  and  giving  to  the  Sultan  every  day 
profuse  assurances  of  the  loyalty  of  the  Bulgar  people,  the 
Exarchate  obtained  from  the  Sultan  permission  to  create  numer¬ 
ous  bishoprics  in  Macedonia  ,  and  to  build  churches  and  schools 
in  all  the  more  important  towns  of  that  province.  The  Mace¬ 
donian  Slavs,  placed  in  the  alternative  either  to  continue  to  go 
to  the  churches  with  the  service  in  the  Greek  language,  which 
they  did  not  understand,  or  to  the  churches  of  the  Exarchate 
with  the  service  in  the  Old-Slavonic  language,  which  they,  at 
least  partially',  understood,  naturally  chose  the  latter,  and  they 
also  preferred  to  send  their  children  to  the  Bulgar  schools  rather 
than  to  the  Greek  schools.  Before  the  Russian  army  crossed 
the  Danube  in  1877,  Macedonia  was  already  occupied  by  a  small 
but  very  effective  army  of  Bulgarian  priests  and  teachers,  led 
by  daring  and  aggressive  bishops.  Their  operations  received  a 
great  stimulus  and  moral  encouragement  wdien  it  became  known 
that  “the  holy  and  invincible  Russia  ”  desired  the  Macedonian 
Slavs  to  form  part  of  a  great  Bulgaria.  Ever  since  the  San 
Stefano  Treaty  until  about  ten  years  ago  the  Bulgar  Exarchate 
has  won  a  series  of  important  victories  in  Macedonia. 

But  after  several  years  of  successful  activity  the  artificial 
Bulgarization  of  Macedonia  was  checked.  The  Greeks  and  then 
the  Serbs,  the  principal  losers  by  the  triumphant  march  of  the 
Bulgar  bishops  through  Macedonia,  organised  their  defence,  and 
began  their  own  propaganda  to  regain  the  lost  ground.  This 
was  especially  the  case  in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  consequence  was  that  the  political  passivity  of 
the  Macedonian  Slavs,  and  their  lack  of  national  and  political 
sentiment,  which  in  the  beginning  helped  the  Bulgarian  propa- 
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ganda,  now  turned  against  it.  The  Bulgarians  reinforced  their 
ecclesiastic  and  scholastic  agents  by  increasing  their  number, 
and  also  by  sending  to  their  aid  commercial  agents  and  medical 
men,  whose  professional  character  was  only  too  transparent  a 
masque  of  their  political  task.  But  the  Serbians  and  the  Greeks 
followed  suit  more  or  less  successfully. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Bulgarian  propaganda  had  great 
advantages  over  the  Greek  and  Serbian  propaganda.  It  was  well 
organised  from  the  very  beginning ;  it  was  started  at  least  fifteen 
years  earlier  than  the  Serbian  one ;  it  had  lots  of  money  at  its 
disposal ;  it  was  encouraged  by  the  Porte  itself ;  and  it  was 
supported  by  such  a  great ,  and  in  the  Balkans  so  popular  a  Power 
as  Piussia. 

Then  there  was  another  important  circumstance  in  their  favour. 
In  Turkey  the  criterion  of  nationality  is — the  Church.  There 
w’as  a  time — it  lasted  up  to  1870 — when,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
“Sublime  Porte”  and  of  the  Sultan,  all  Bulgars,  Serbs,  and 
Eumuns  w'ere  considered  and  called  Greeks,  simply  because 
ecclesiastically  they  belonged  to  the  Greek  Church.  When, 
nowadays,  the  Greek  patriots  assert  that  there  are  in  Macedonia 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Greeks,  the  illusion  is  made  quite  bona 
fide,  taking  in  under  that  name  the  Kutzo-Vlahs  and  the  Slavs, 
who  still  acknowdedge  the  Greek  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  for 
their  spiritual  chief.  In  the  same  manner,  now,  since  the  Porte 
allowed  the  Bulgars  to  have  their  church  separate  from  and 
independent  of  the  Greek  Church,  the  Macedonian  Slavs  who 
go  to  the  Exarchate’s  church  to  worship  are  considered  by  official 
Turkey  as — Bulgars.  When  a  Macedonian  Slav  tells  you  that 
he  is  a  Bulgar,  he  generally  means  only  to  say  that  he  goes  to 
the  Bulgarian  church  to  pray  and  not  to  the  Greek,  and  very 
seldom  means  to  say  that,  politically  and  ethnically,  he  belongs 
to  the  Bulgar  nationality.  Yet  the  Bulgarian  politicians  in  Sofia 
consider  this  exclusively  ecclesiastic  appellation  a  sufficient  justi¬ 
fication  for  claiming  the  majority  of  the  Macedonian  Slavs  as 
ethnically  belonging  to  the  Bulgarian  nationality ! 

There  is  another  circumstance  of  which  not  unnaturally  the 
Bulgarian  patriots  in  Sofia  have  cleverly  taken  an  advantage. 
The  strictly  scientific  investigations  of  Professor  Cviyich  have 
revealed  a  curious  fact.  Many  a  Macedonian  Slav,  when  you  ask 
him,  “  W^hat  are  you?”  will  answ'er  that  he  is  a  Bulgar.  But 
he  does  not  attach  any  national  meaning  to  that  name.  In 
Macedonia  the  word  “  Bulgar  ”  means  commonly  “  a  wan  who 
lives  on  agricultural  labour,"  just  as  the  name  “  Vlah  ”  used 
for  centuries  to  mean  in  the  Balkans,  “  a  man  whose  principal 
occupation  was  to  attend  to  the  sheep  and  cattle."  In  Eumania 
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to  this  day  tBe  name  Serb  is  very  often  used  to  designate  an 
agricultural  labourer.  In  Dalmatia,  where  there  is  not  a  single 
Bulgarian,  the  national  ballads  and  songs,  recited  or  sung  by 
the  Serbian  peasants,  are  called  Bug arshtice”  The  word  has 
evidently  nothing  to  do  with  the  national  and  ethnical  name  of 
the  Bulgars,  and  probably  is  the  Serbianization  of  the  Latin  word 
“Vulgar,”  meaning  the  songs  recited  and  sung  by  ‘‘common 
people.” 

Of  course,  the  circumstance  that  the  word  ‘‘Bulgar”  means 
sometimes  occupation,  and  not  nationality,  increases  the 
Macedonian  confusion.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
Bulgarians  of  the  Principality  claim  as  an  ethnical  Bulgar  every 
Macedonian  who  says  of  himself  that  he  is  a  Bulgar,  although 
he  may  mean  by  that  to  say  only  that  he  is  an  agricultural 
labourer,  a  peasant.  But  what  we  Serbians  would  suggest  is 
this  :  that  a  new  census  of  the  Macedonian  population  should 
be  carried  out  by  a  European  scientific  commission,  and  that 
such  a  Commission  should  in  every  case  carefully  investigate  what 
a  Macedonian  Slav  really  means  when  he  says  that  he  is  a 
“Bulgar.” 

But  although  everything  in  Macedonia  and  outside  of  it  seemed 
to  assist  the  Bulgarian  propaganda  in  that  province ,  the  Bulgarian 
patriots  in  Sofia  were  not  satisfied  with  the  state  of  things  in 
Macedonia  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century.  The 
political  pessimists  were  alarmed  even  by  the  modest  progress 
of  the  Greek  and  Serbian  propagandas.  They  seem  to  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  in  the  Bulgarian  interest 
to  let  the  anti-Bulgar  propaganda  of  the  Greeks  and  of  the 
Serbians  go  on.  They  thought  it  would  be  better  to  force  Europe 
to  impose  on  the  Sultan  the  urgent  necessity  of  granting  an 
autonomy  to  Macedonia.  Even  the  political  optimists  among 
the  Bulgarians  came  to  the  same  conclusion.  After  the  thirty 
years  of  hard  work,  and  after  having  spent  millions  of  money 
on  the  Bulgarian  propaganda  in  Macedonia ,  the  political  optimists 
thought  the  time  arrived  to  gather  the  fruits  of  that  propaganda. 
Both  the  pessimists  and  optimists  thought  it  a  right  policy  to 
raise  a  revolution,  or  a  ^Musi-revolution ,  in  Macedonia  against 
the  Turkish  rule,  and  force  Europe  to  intervene  in  favour  of  the 
oppressed  Macedonians.  And  a  gwasi-revolution  we  have  had. 


III. 

The  original  idea  of  the  Bulgarian  patriots — those  who  were 
led  by  General  Zontcheff — seems  to  have  been  to  start  a  revolu- 
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tion  in  Macedonia,  convoke  immediately  a  National  Sobranye 
of  the  Macedonians,  which  would  unanimously  and  enthusiastic¬ 
ally  declare  itself  for  a  union  of  Macedonia  with  Bulgaria. 

When  that  programme,  carried  by  armed  bands  into  Mace¬ 
donia,  utterly  failed  to  arouse  the  Macedonian  Slavs,  another 
group  of  the  Bulgarian  patriots  tried  to  understand  the  reasons 
of  that  failure.  That  group,  led  by  Saratov,  came  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  it  was  wrong  to  call  the  Macedonian  Slavs  to  ask  for 
an  absorption  into  Bulgaria,  and  that  there  would  be  more 
chances  for  success  of  the  revolution  if  the  Macedonians  were 
called  upon  to  rise  for  their  own  liberty,  for  their  own  autonomy. 
The  watchword  of  the  so-called  ‘  ‘  Inner  Organization  ’  ’  became : 

“  Macedonia  for  the  Macedonians !  ”  No  annexation  to  Bulgaria, 
much  less  to  Serbia  or  Greece,  no  partition  between  these  three 
States,  but  simply  an  autonomous  INIacedonia.  This  programme 
of  the  “  Inner  Organization  ”  was,  after  some  hesitation,  adopted 
by  the  “Outside  Circle”  too,  and  indeed  by  the  Bulgarian 
Government.  Demanding  autonomy  for  ^Macedonia,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Prince  Ferdinand  makes  itself  popular  in  Macedonia, 
and  at  the  same  time  places  itself  on  the  legal  foundation  of  the 
Twenty-third  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 

I  do  not  know  what  are  exactly  the  views  of  the  present  Serbian 
Government.  I  know  that  the  Serbians  looked  somewhat 
suspiciously  on  the  Bulgarians  demanding  autonomy  for  Mace¬ 
donia.  That  was  the  case  with  the  Greeks  too.  They  feared 
that  the  Bulgarians,  wdth  their  net  of  ecclesiastic  and  scholastic 
agents  spread  all  over  Macedonia,  coupled  with  the  political 
passivity  of  the  people,  might  succeed  in  getting  the  entire 
managemeiit  of  the  autonomous  Macedonia  into  their  own  hands. 
Both  the  Serbians  and  the  Greeks  were,  from  the  very  beginning, 
against  autonomy,  but  decidedly  for  the  execution  of  reforms  in 
Macedonia,  reforms  which  would  guarantee  to  every  race  the 
liberty  of  self-preservation  and  self-determination.  In  that 
respect  they  are  siding  with  the  Great  Powers,  who  are  really 
aiming  only  at  a  status  quo  ammeliore  in  INTacedonia. 

But  personally  I  do  not  think  that  either  the  Serbians  or  the 
Greeks  could  for  long  oppose  the  principle  of  autonomy  for 
Macedonia.  If  the  Bulgarians  insist  on  an  autonomy  being 
granted  to  Macedonia,  and  if  the  majority  of  the  Great  Powers, 
sooner  or  later,  should  be  disposed  to  exercise  their  influence 
with  the  Sultan  that  he  may  grant  it,  I  do  not  see  how  the 
Greeks  and  Serbians  could  decently  oppose  it !  But  of  course 
they  would  be  entitled  to  ask  guarantees  that  the  autonomy 
should  not  be  misused  to  the  detriment  of  their  national  inter¬ 
ests,  and  such  guarantees  ought  to  be  given  to  them.  Indeed, 
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I  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
Bulgarians,  Serbians,  and  Greeks  concerning  the  principle  of 
autonomy.  The  difference  refers  principally  to  the  modus  proce- 
dendi  and  the  time!  The  Bulgarians  say,  “Let  us  have 
autonomy  for  Macedonia  at  once,  to-day,  or  at  latest  to¬ 
morrow.”  We  Serbians  would  answer,  “  No  !  not  to-day,  and  not 
to-morrow  I  Let  us  have  it  in  three  years,  in  seven  years,  in 
ten  years,  if  it  is  necessary ;  but  let  us  first,  by  preliminary 
measures,  secure  full  justice  and  full  self-determination  to  every 
nationality  in  Macedonia,  however  small  it  may  be;  let  us  act 
in  full  fairness  to  each  other,  and  let  us  not  by  hasty  decisions 
constitute  the  autonomy  only  a  masque  under  which  one  nation¬ 
ality  could  swallow  up  all  others !  ’  ’ 

It  is  evident  to  everybody  that  the  situation  in  Macedonia 
cannot  remain  much  longer  such  as  it  is  now.  It  is  a  disgrace 
not  only  to  the  Balkan  nations,  w’ho  are  fighting  each  other  in 
Macedonia  by  fire  and  sword  in  the  sight  of  Mahommedans,  but 
it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  whole  of  Christian  and  civilised  Europe, 
which  has  for  several  years  already  allowed  such  a  scandal  to 
go  on  without  any  serious  attempt  to  check  it.  It  is  a  disgrace 
that  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  coolly  and  slowly,  yes,  very 
slowly  indeed,  discuss  how  to  improve  the  finances  of  Macedonia, 
looking  quietly  on  the  burning  of  villages  and  the  slaughtering  of 
poor  jxiasants  alternately  by  Bulgarian,  Serbian,  and  Greek 
bands ! 

But  what  is  to  be  done? 

It  is  certainly  clear  enough  that  one  measure  ought  to  be 
taken  at  once,  as  absolutely  urgent.  It  is  not  urgent  to  discuss 
the  introduction  of  a  new’  income  tax  in  Macedonia,  but  it  is 
urgent  that  the  guerilla  w’ar  of  the  Bulgarian ,  Serbian ,  and  Greek 
bands  against  each  other,  and  occasionally  against  the  Turks, 
should  be  stopped  at  once !  The  Turkish  army  could  stop  it 
very  quickly  and  efficiently,  if  the  Turks  were  allowred  to  use 
their  old  quick- working  methods.  But,  of  course,  Europe  cannot 
be  expected  to  grant  the  Turkish  army  a  free  hand  in  Macedonia. 
That  being  the  case,  it  would  be  only  fair  not  to  make  the  Turks 
responsible  for  the  continuation  of  the  war  between  the  armed 
champions  of  the  three  principal  Christian  nationalities  in 
Macedonia ! 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  other  practical  solution  but  to 
send  a  small  European  detachment,  not  exceeding  5,000  soldiers, 
to  support  the  Turkish  reformed  gendarmerie,  or  rather  to  act 
independently  of  it,  in  suppressing  the  bands.  There  is  every 
probability  that  the  Bulgarian,  Serbian,  and  Greek  bands  would 
immediately  disband  themselves  the  moment  they  heard  that 
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Europe  had  earnestly  resolved  energetically  to  stop  any  further 
anarchy.  The  Spanish  or  Dutch  troops  could  be  entrusted  with 
that  mission.  I  do  not  suggest  an  international  contingent 
because  from  the  political,  as  well  as  from  the  military,  point 
of  view  it  would  be  difficult  to  manage  it.  Besides,  the  presence 
of  even  the  smallest  number  of  Austrian,  German,  and  even 
Russian  soldiers  in  Macedonia  w^ould  be  looked  on  with  suspicion 
and  distrust  by  the  Balkan  peoples  themselves. 

At  the  same  time  the  Powers  ought  to  sign  a  Protocol  de 
desinter esscment,  as  well  as  a  declaration  :  that  they  engage  to 
respect  the  Sultan’s  suzerainty  and  protect  equally  all  nationali- 
ties  in  Macedonia.  A  European  Christian  of  acknowledged 
ability,  character,  energy,  and  impartiality  ought  to  be  appointed 
Governor-General  of  Macedonia  for  seven  years.  He  ought  not 
to  belong  to  any  of  the  nationalities  living  in  Macedonia.  The 
Serbians  would  like  it  if  Prince  Mirko  of  iMontenegro  were 
selected,  but  the  Bulgarians,  and  even  the  Greeks,  would  certainly 
protest.  If  Mr.  Natchovitch,  the  Bulgarian  statesman  of  great 
ability,  who  enjoys  great  respect  even  among  the  Turks,  were 
appointed,  the  Serbians  and  the  Greeks  would  violently  protest. 
The  Serbians  and  the  Bulgarians  would  do  the  same  if,  for 
instance,  Mr.  Zaimis  were  to  be  transferred  from  Crete  to 
Macedonia.  If  a  Russian  were  chosen,  Austria  would  probably 
object,  and  be  supported  by  Germany.  To  the  ap)pointment  of 
an  Austrian  the  Serbians  and  Bulgarians  would  make  a  deter¬ 
mined  opposition,  and  be  backed  by  Russia  and  Italy.  The 
appointment  of  a  Frenchman  would  be  probably  opposed  by 
Germany  and  Austria.  To  the  appointment  of  a  German  every 
nation  in  the  Balkans  and  at  least  three  Great  Powers  would 
object.  The  appointment  of  an  Englishman  w’ould  be  possibly 
opposed  by  Germany,  and  perhaps  not  even  by  her.  In  my 
opinion  far  the  best  candidates  for  the  extremely  difficult  post 
of  a  temporary  Viceroy  of  Macedonia  would  be — Lord  Curzen 
of  Kedleston ,  or — General  Kitchener  ! 

To  assist  the  Governor-General,  an  International  State  Council 
ought  to  be  appointed  for  seven  years.  Every  Great  Power 
(including,  of  course,  Turkey)  and  every  Balkan  nationality  ought 
to  have  a  representative  in  that  council,  which  will  then  be 
composed  of  twelve  members,  viz.,  an  Austro-Hungarian,  an 
Englishman,  Frenchman,  German,  Italian,  Russian,  Turk, 
Albanian,  Bulgarian,  Greek,  Rumunian,  Serbian. 

This  council,  presided  over  by  the  Governor-General,  would 
organise  the  new  administration  and  control  its  working.  It 
would  act  also  as  the  highest  Administrative  Court,  deciding  the 
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complaints  of  private  individuals,  corporations,  municipalities 
against  the  executive  organs. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  Governor-General  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  State  Council  ought  to  be  to  appoint  an  International 
Scientific  Commission  which  would  undertake  and  execute  a 
strict  and  impartial  census  of  the  population  of  Macedonia,  and 
scientifically  establish  the  truth  concerning  the  ethnical  individu¬ 
ality  of  the  Macedonian  Slav.  Of  course,  the  representatives 
of  every  nationality  of  Macedonia  ought  to  be  attached  to  this 
Commission. 

Another  Scientific  Commission,  supported  by  men  of  acknow¬ 
ledged  administrative  experience,  ought  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  elaboration  of  a  scheme  of  formation  of  new  administrative 
units,  new  “  cazas  ”  or  cantons,  these  cantons  to  be  as  far  as 
possible  ethnically  homogeneous. 

This  system  to  be  in  force  for  seven,  or  even — if  need  be,  and 
by  agreement  between  the  Great  Powers  and  the  Sultan — for 
ten  years,  to  give  time  to  an  impartial  and  enlightened  adminis¬ 
tration  to  establish  order  and  justice,  quiet  down  the  animosities 
and  passions,  and  prepare  the  people  to  govern  themselves.  At 
the  expiration  of  the  term,  Macedonia  as  a  federation  of  self- 
governing  cantons  to  be  declared  autonomous  under  the  suze¬ 
rainty  of  the  Sultan,  taking  on  herself  a  certain  amount  of  the 
Turkish  Public  Debt  (amount  to  be  fixed  by  the  Powers) ,  and  pay¬ 
ing  to  the  Central  Treasury  at  Constantinople  a  fixed  tribute.  The 
autonomous  cantons  would  elect  a  President  of  their  Federa¬ 
tion  every  three  years,  giving  in  turn  to  every  nationality  the 
chance  of  having  their  own  countryman  as  President  of  the 
Federation.  In  fact,  after  a  transition  period  of  seven  or  ten 
years  (and  better  ten  than  seven),  Macedonia  ought  to  be  organ¬ 
ised  on  the  model  of  the  Swdss  Federation  of  self-governing 
cantons. 

Monastir  ought  to  be  the  capital  of  Macedonia.  Salonica, 
with  sufficient  territory  around  the  towm,  ought  to  be  proclaimed 
a  free  town  and  free  port,  its  neutrality  to  be  guaranteed  by 
Europe,  and  its  administration  to  be  controlled  by  an  Inter¬ 
national  Fjuropean  Commission ,  in  w’hich  every  Balkan  nationality 
would  be  represented  by  a  member. 

Of  course,  the  autonomy  of  Macedonia  w’ould  make  the  auto¬ 
nomy  of  Albania  inevitable.  That  autonomous  province  would 
then  be  placed  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan  and  under  the 
joint  protection  of  Austria  and  Italy ;  better  still,  under  the  joint 
protection  of  all  the  Great  Powers. 

What  is  going  to  happen  wdth  Thracia  and  Constantinople  it 
is  much  too  early  to  prognosticate.  But  the  granting  of 
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autonomy  to  Macedonia  and  the  proclamation  of  Salonica  a  free 
port  under  European  control,  would  have  as  an  indirect  consequence 
the  keeping  off  of  the  Russian  Eagle  from  Saint  Sofia.  As 
Austria  could  have  no  compensation  (Macedonia  and  Salonica 
being  otherwise  disposed  of),  she  could  not  consent  to  Russia’s 
obtaining  Constantinople  and  becoming  the  master  of  at  least 
the  eastern  half  of  the  peninsula. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  pick  holes 
in  this  superficial  sketch  of  a  scheme.  But  that  would  be  the 
case  with  every  concrete  scheme.  Some  such  plan  would  have 
to  be  adopted  sooner  or  later.  The  status  quo,  improved  only 
by  judicial,  administrative,  and  financial  reforms,  would  in  the 
long  run  not  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  the  Bulgarians,  Serbians, 
and  Greeks.  The  Great  Powers  are  mistaken  if  they  really 
believe  that  improvement  in  the  Turkish  administration  of  justice, 
security  and  finances  is  all  that  is  needed.  The  only  thing  that 
will  satisfy  the  Macedonians  and  their  brethren  outside  of  Mace¬ 
donia  is — the  self-government  of  every  nation  in  Macedonia. 
Another  alternative — the  partition  of  Macedonia  between 
Bulgaria,  Serbia,  and  Greece — cannot  take  place  without 
a  great  war.  And  even  after  a  great  and  successful  war  it  is 
not  at  all  certain  that  the  Balkan  nations  would  be  victors,  and 
not  victims.  No;  the  autonomy  of  Macedonia,  preceded  and 
surrounded  by  efficient  guarantees  for  every  race  and  nation  of 
that  province,  is  the  only  true  and,  I  believe,  inevitable  solution 
of  the  Macedonian  question. 


Credo  Mijatovitch. 


SIDELIGHTS  ON  LATTEE-DAY  MONTENEGEINS. 


I  ONCE  asked  some  fifty  boys,  in  a  Montenegrin  communal 
school,  why  other  nations  were  interested  in  their  nation.  Their 
teacher  had  just  assured  them  that  England  was  keenly  inter¬ 
ested  in  Montenegro. 

“Because  we  are  heroes,”  a  sturdy  little  fellow  of  about  ten 
answered  promptly,  with  the  ring  of  true  conviction  in  his  voice  ; 
and  his  companions,  one  and  all,  caught  up  his  w’ords  with 
enthusiasm  :  ”  Yes,  because  we  are  heroes,”  they  declared. 

There  was  not  an  eye  in  the  room  that  twinkled ;  not  even 
the  suspicion  of  a  smile  was  to  be  seen;  on  the  contrary,  the 
whole  class  stood  there  erect,  looking  straight  before  them, 
gravely,  solemnly.  A  more  ragged  little  company  I  never  saw ; 
shoes  and  stockings  for  the  most  part  they  had  none,  and  they 
had  hali-a-dozen  button-holes  at  least  for  every  button.  Some 
had  coats  without  any  sleeves  ;  others,  trousers  that  hardly  covered 
their  thighs  ;  others,  again,  shirts  that  covered  practically  nothing. 
Had  their  tattered  garments  been  Court  robes,  how'ever,  they 
could  not  have  worn  them  with  more  dignity.  There  was  some¬ 
thing,  indeed,  that  smacked  of  the  Forum  in  the  air  with  which 
they  threw  back  their  heads  and  planted  their  little  hands  on 
their  hips.  Y’et  there  was  no  touch  of  braggadocio  in  their 
bearing,  no  touch  of  affectation  or  pretence ;  evidently  there  was 
not  a  boy  there  but  firmly  and  honestly  believed  that  he  was  a 
hero  by  right  of  inheritance,  one  of  a  nation  of  heroes,  and 
demeaned  himself  accordingly  by  instinct. 

These  little  ragamuffins  were  extremely  handsome  many  of 
them,  with  clearly-cut  features,  large  dark  eyes,  and  beautiful 
hair;  and,  in  spite  of  their  lack  of  any  sense  of  humour,  they 
were  as  clever,  I  soon  found,  as  they  were  handsome.  They 
answered  with  marked  intelligence  the  questions  they  were  asked , 
and  their  whole  faces  glowed  with  delight  as  they  told  of  the 
victories  their  forefathers  had  won.  Wishing  to  know  whether 
the  taste  for  town  life  had  spread  to  Montenegro,  I  inquired  of 
one  boy  what  calling  he  intended  following — did  he  intend 
working  on  the  land?  To  my  amazement  he  replied  gravely, 
without  a  moment’s  hesitation,  ‘‘  I  intend  to  be  an  officer.” 
A  dozen  other  boys  declared,  when  asked,  that  they  too  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  be  officers — not  soldiers,  nota  bene,  it 
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was  always  officers — and  half  a  dozen  more  that  they  had  decided 
to  be  judges.  Some  were  determined,  they  said,  to  be  “captains,” 
i.e.,  civil  district  chiefs;  and  others,  editors;  while  one  curly- 
headed  little  fellow  modestly  announced  his  intention  of  becoming 
an  archbishop.  And  when  1  suggested  that  he  who  would  like 
to  be  a  Minister  President  should  stand  up,  the  whole  class  at 
once  sprang  to  their  feet.  So  far  as  1  could  judge,  there  was 
not  a  boy  in  that  room  who  considered  any  office  too  high  for 
him  to  aspire  to,  not  a  boy  to  whom  the  thought  had  ever  occurred 
that  it  might  be  his  lot  to  be  one  of  the  rank  and  file  in  life,  and 
spend  his  days  working  with  his  hands  for  his  daily  bread.  Yet 
it  is  a  communal  school,  and  they  who  go  there  are  for  the  most 
part  the  sons  of  peasants  whose  annual  earnings  amount,  perhaps, 
to  d615  a  year.  In  a  Cetinje  Law  Court  I  once  heard  a  poor  old 
peasant  plead,  as  an  excuse  for  not  being  able  to  pay  a  butcher’s 
bill  of  7s.  6d.,  that  he  had  one  son  at  the  university,  and  four 
sons  more  at  the  gymnasium.  “  And  I  cannot  let  them  go 
hungry,’’  he  said,  “they  must  have  something  to  eat.” 

As  it  is  with  those  boys,  so  it  is  in  a  more  or  less  degree  with 
the  whole  Montenegrin  nation  ;  never  were  there  people  so  out 
of  all  keeping  personally  with  their  surroundings.  Almost  every 
man  in  Montenegro  is,  in  appearance  and  manner,  a  grand 
seigneur,  and  has  in  him  some  touch  of  the  stuff  of  which  the 
great  are  made — is  clever  and  daring  and  honest,  a  soldier,  too, 
of  the  very  best  type,  by  instinct.  Yet  nine-tenths  and  more 
of  the  population  are  mere  peasants,  poverty-stricken  peasants  to 
boot;  for  their  holdings  are  the  veriest  patches,  and  it  is  only 
by  dint  of  infinite  pinching  and  saving  that  they  keep  the  grim 
wolf  from  the  door.  They  could  cultivate  with  ease  four  times 
as  much  land  at  least  as  they  have,  if  only  they  could  have  it; 
but  they  cannot,  as  it  is  not  there  to  have — at  least,  not  within 
their  own  frontiers.  Their  whole  country  is  only  some  4,000 
square  miles  in  extent ;  and  a  good  third  of  it  is,  from  the  peasant’s 
point  of  view,  quite  useless,  as  it  yields  nothing  but  stones. 
For  the  greater  part  of  their  time,  therefore,  they  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do ;  there  are  practically  no  industries  to  which  they 
could  turn  their  hands.  The  tobacco  factory  at  Podgoritzia  is 
the  only  important  factory  in  the  whole  principality,  and  it  is 
chiefly  w'omen  and  girls  who  find  employment  there.  Besides,  they 
have  had  no  training  for  factory  work;  the  only  work,  indeed, 
for  which  they  have  had  training  is  fighting ;  and  even  in  the 
Near  East  it  is  not  now  as  it  used  to  be — fighting  is  not  to  be 
had  now  every  day.  Go  where  one  will  in  Montenegro,  w’hether 
in  village  or  town,  one  comes  across  fine-looking,  stalwart  men 
pacing  slowly  up  and  down,  just  killing  time.  To  see  them  one 
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might  think  they  were  distinguished  personages,  generals  medi¬ 
tating  on  national  defence  schemes,  statesmen  seeking  solutions 
for  political  problems ;  and  they  would  give  their  right  hands 
gladly  fo  be  what  they  seem,  for  there  is  a  perfect  craving  among 
them  to  render  signal  service  to  their  country.  This  is  the  piti¬ 
fulness  of  their  lot ;  they  are  so  eager  to  do  so  much ,  and  there 
is  so  little  that  they  can  do,  hemmed  in  as  they  are  by  the 
smallness  of  their  country  and  their  own  poverty.  Either  they 
must  leave  Montenegro,  and  rather  than  that  they  would  most 
of  them  starve,  or  they  must  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  day, 
as  so  many  of  them  do,  just  killing  time  and  eating  out  their 
hearts  the  while. 

Their  poverty  notwithstanding,  never  were  there  people  with 
such  lofty  notions  as  these  ^Montenegrins.  Even  the  aged  among 
them  have  that  same  sublime  faith  those  schoolboys  had,  only, 
in  their  case,  it  is  faith  in  their  race,  whereas  in  that  of  the 
youngsters  it  was  faith  in  themselves.  Thanks,  perhaps,  to  the 
lessons  experience  has  taught  him,  the  latter-day  Montenegrin 
is  humble,  nay,  deprecative,  in  what  concerns  himself — in  his 
expectations  if  not  in  his  desires.  He  never  even  prays  for 
himself  until  he  has  prayed  for  his  sovereign  and  his  sovereign’s 
protector.  “'God  preserve  the  Prince  and  the  Tsar,”  he  begins 
his  orisons,  and  then  adds,  as  a  sort  of  after-thought,  “and 
me  also.”  In  what  concerns  his  country,  however,  it  is  other¬ 
wise.  When  Montenegro  is  in  question,  he  gives  free  vent  to 
his  fancy,  and  indulges  in  the  wildest  and  most  ambitious  of 
dreams.  That  she  will  sooner  or  later  be  called  upon  to  play 
a  great  role  in  Eiirof)e,  and  will  play  it  right  worthily,  he  has 
never  a  doubt. 

“  Quoique  nous  ne  soyons  pas  encore  une  des  Grandes  Puis¬ 
sances,''  a  Montenegrin  remarked  gravely  a  few  months  ago.  From 
the  tone  in  w^hich  he  spoke  one  might  have  thought  that  the 
world  would  have  no  cause  whatever  for  surprise,  were  his  nation 
to  be  summoned  any  day  to  take  rank  among  the  Mites.  “  Give 
us  Albania,  and  there  shall  be  peace  and  good  government  there 
within  a  month,”  another  declared.  “  Our  captains  would  soon 
put  an  end  to  this  uproar,  and  teach  those  brigands  how  to  behave 
themselves.”  This  was  said  in  all  earnestness,  for  these  people 
are  no  braggarts.  What  they  say  they  believe — believe,  too,  in 
this  case,  it  must  be  admitted,  not  altogether  without  reason. 
When  they  maintain,  as  they  do,  that  they  and  they  alone  know¬ 
how  to  deal  with  Albanians  and  Turks,  they  can  point  to  the 
state  of  things  in  the  Podgoritzia  district  as  a  proof  of  their 
contention.  In  Podgoritzia,  thousands  of  Albanians  and  Turks 
live  in  peace  and  amity  with  their  neighbours,  having  developed 
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into  hard-working,  steady-going,  law-abiding  citizens  since  they 
became  subject  to  Montenegrin  rule.  The  sons  of  the  Mohamme¬ 
dan  Turks  all  go  to  the  communal  school  as  soon  as  they  have 
learnt  what  they  must  know  of  the  Koran ;  and  there  they  work 
and  play  and  fight  with  Catholic  Albanian  boys  and  with  orthodox 
Montenegrins  on  terms  of  perfect  equality,  as  if  they  were  all 
of  one  and  the  same  race.  The  little  Turkish  girls  in  Podgor- 
itzia  are  still,  it  is  true,  kept  somewhat  apart  from  the  children 
of  the  other  nationalities  there.  They  have  a  school  of  their  own, 
one  in  which  nothing  but  the  Koran  is  taught.  “  We  deem  it 
wise  and  right  to  impart  to  our  female  children  the  principles 
of  religion,  that  when  they  become  women  they  may  know 
wherein  their  duty  lies,”  their  teacher,  who  looked  a  thousand 
years  old,  informed  me  with  infinite  solemnity.  It  is  one  of  the 
quaintest  and  prettiest  of  sights  to  see  these  little  Turkish  maidens 
all  squatted  on  the  ground  around  the  old  man,  nursing  their 
toes,  and  paying  no  more  heed  to  his  exhortations  than  if  they 
were  the  bleatings  of  an  old  sheep. 

Montenegro  is  the  one  country  in  the  whole  Balkan  region 
that  Turkey  has  never  succeeded  in  conquering.  There  has  never 
been  a  mosque  in  Cetinje,  Montenegrins  will  tell  you  proudly 
and  quite  truthfully ;  for  although  Turkish  troops  have  forced 
their  way  into  the  town  again  and  again,  they  have  always  been 
driven  forth  before  they  had  time  to  build  one.  Thanks  to  the 
fanatic  bravery  of  her  people — and  the  steepness  of  her  mountains 
— Montenegro  was  able  to  set  the  Sultan  at  defiance  even  in 
the  days  when  he  had  Vienna  and  Budapest  under  his  heel.  This 
is  a  fact  that  Montenegrins  never  forget,  and  herein  lies  the 
reason,  |'>erhaps,  why  among  them  there  is  none  of  that  nervous 
dread  of  the  Turk  of  which  one  finds  traces  at  every  turn  else¬ 
where  in  the  Balkans.  It  is  not  the  Turk  w’hom  they  fear,  it 
is  the  Schwarb — throughout  the  Balkan  provinces  Austrians  are 
known  as  Schw'arbs — and  it  is  not  the  Turk,  but  the  Schwarb 
whom  they  most  hate.  Gladly  as  they  would  fight  against  the 
Sultan,  they  would  fight  ten  times  more  gladly  against  the 
Emperor-lving ;  nay,  they  would  bury  the  old  hatchet  to-morrow 
and  join  hands  with  Turkey,  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  think, 
for  the  sake  of  a  fling  against  Austria. 

I  was  once  on  the  Lake  of  Scutari  in  a  ferry  boat,  waiting  for 
the  Bjeka  steamer.  The  boatmen  were  Montenegrins,  and 
among  the  passengers  there  were  two  Montenegrins  and  three 
Turkish  Albanians,  all  armed,  of  course,  for  in  that  part  of  the 
world  no  man  ever  goes  without  his  brace  of  pistols  in  his  belt. 
From  the  first  the  relations  between  the  Albanians  and  the 
^Montenegrins  w’ere  somewhat  strained,  judging  by  the  suspicious 
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glances  and  little  snarls  they  kept  exchanging.  Eacial  feeling 
was  running  higher  than  usual  just  then,  and  it  was  well  known 
to  us  all  that  fighting  was  going  on  a  few  miles  away.  At  length 
one  of  the  Montenegrin  passengers,  in  reply  to  some  taunt, 
remarked  loftily  that  he  never  felt  his  life  was  quite  safe  when 
in  the  company  of  “Albanians.  The  Albanians’  reply  w^as  the 
veriest  gibberish  so  far  as  I.  was  concerned;  still,  there  was  no 
misunderstanding  either  the  look  in  their  eyes  or  the  way  their 
hands  flew  to  their  pistols.  That  an  eminently  unpleasant  experi¬ 
ence  was  at  hand  there  seemed  little  doubt.  Just  at  the  critical 
moment,  however.,  a  man  who  was  lying  in  the  prow  of  the 
boat  raised  his  head,  and,  throwing  back  his  hood,  called  out 
something  or  other  to  the  boatmen.  He  was  an  Austrian,  as 
the  Montenegrins  evidently  saw  at  a  glance ;  for  their  whole 
demeanour  towards  the  Albanians  suddenly  changed,  and  they 
patched  up  a  peace  with  them  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Mani¬ 
festly  it  was  contrary  to  their  sense  of  what  was  seemly  to  quarrel 
with  any  other  enemy  in  the  presence  of  the  arch-enemy,  the 
Schwarb. 

The  Montenegrins’  hatred  of  Austria  is  purely  political.  “  Were 
there  an  Austrophil  among  us  he  would  be  a  traitor,”  they  say. 
They  cannot  forgive  her  for  holding  Halmatia  and  Cattaro,  and, 
above  all,  for  holding  Herzegovina,  that  land  of  milk  and  honey, 
which,  as  they  are  never  weary  of  telling,  they  themselves,  in 
the  ’seventies,  conquered  by  the  sheer  force  of  hard  fighting, 
and  which  the  Great  Powers  at  the  Berlin  Conference  forced 
them  to  yield  up  to  her.  “  Austria  is  strangling  us,”  they  declare. 
“It  is  as  if  she  had  us  in  her  claws.  She  bars  our  way  south¬ 
ward  and  northward  and  westward  already ,  and  she  is  bent  now , 
it  seems,  on  barring  it  eastward.  But  that  she  shall  never  do,” 
one  of  them  assured  me  emphatically.  “Novibazar  is  for  us  a 
matter  of  life  and  death.  Better  die  fighting  at  once  than  let 
Austria  instal  herself  there,  wdthin  striking  distance  of  Albania. 
We  must  have  more  land,  or  our  people  will  starve — you  must 
see  that  yourself.  Did  those  folk  in  Berlin,  when  they  made 
their  famous  treaty,  think  we  could  live  on  stones  that  they 
shut  us  up  on  these  mountain  tops?  ” 

Any  mention  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  alw^ays  raises  a  storm  in 
Cetinje.  “  That  treaty  nearly  broke  our  hearts,”  an  old  Monte¬ 
negrin  informed  me  bitterly.  “I  shall  never  forget  the  night 
when  the  news  came  that  it  was  signed.  We  all  sobbed  aloud. 
It  is  a  cruel  treaty,  an  iniquitous  treaty.  Did  not  your  Gladstone 
say  that  the  Balkans  belong  to  the  Balkaners?  What  right, 
then,  have  those  Schwarbs  to  be  here.  Were  there  a  Gladstone 
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in  the  English  Parliament  to-day,  we  should  not  long  be  cooped 
up  here  as  we  are.” 

Whereas  the  Montenegrin’s  feeling  towards  Austria  is  of  the 
simple,  primitive  order  and,  therefore,  easy  to  understand,  his 
feeling  with  regard  to  Turkey  is,  on  the  contrary,  so  extremely 
complex,  not  to  say  topsy-turvyish ,  that  I  doubt  whether  any 
Westerner  has  ever  yet  fathomed  it.  Turkey  is,  of  course,  his 
hereditary  foe  ;  all  his  traditions  make  for  enmity  against  her. 
He  has  been  taught  from  his  babyhood,  indeed,  just  as  his  father 
before  him  was  taught,  to  look  on  the  Turks  as  the  incarnation 
of  everything  that  is  cruel  and  impious,  everything  that  is  evil. 
And  not  without  good  reason  ;  for,  although  they  were  never  able 
to  conquer  his  land,  there  is  no  land  in  which  they  have  worked 
such  havoc,  or  to  which  they  have  done  such  deep  and  lasting 
injury.  For  hundreds  of  years  they  held  life  there  at  a  stand¬ 
still  ;  excepting  in  the  art  of  warfare  no  progress  whatever  was 
made.  For  generation  after  generation  Montenegrins  had  no 
thought  in  their  heads  beyond  repelling  their  attacks  :  all  their 
time  was  devoted  to  defending  their  country  against  them— all 
their  strength,  too,  their  ingenuity,  their  energy.  When  latter- 
day  Montenegrins  turn  out  upon  all  occasions  and  pace  up  and 
down  the  streets  and  roads,  they  are  only  doing,  through  the 
force  of  habit,  what  their  forefathers  had  to  do  through  neces¬ 
sity.  They  must  pace  up  and  down,  night  as  well  as  day,  year 
in,  year  out,  always  on  the  watch,  for  they  never  knew  at  what 
hour  the  Turkish  host  might  not  come  creeping  up  their  mountain 
paths.  Meanwhile  everything  was  going  to  rack  and  ruin,  of 
course,  and  the  country  was  being  drained  of  its  very,  life’s  blood. 
Even  the  tilling  of  the  ground  had  to  be  left  for  the  women 
to  do.  Montenegrin  women  can  dig  and  plough  and  tend  cattle 
as  well  as  their  husbands  and  fathers;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
for  the  most  part  they  can  neither  cook  nor  sew,  and  have  no 
idea  whatever  of  making  a  house  comfortable.  For  the  elder 
among  them,  when  young  enough  to  learn,  had  no  time  in  which 
to  learn  anything  womanly,  and  the  young  have  had  no  one  to 
teach  them.  The  result  is,  there  is  no  home  life,  in  the  English 
meaning  of  the  Jerm,  in  Montenegro.  It  seems  never  even  to 
occur  to  the  men  to  sit  down  by  their  own  fireside,  or  to  expect 
to  have  regular  meals  at  fixed  hours.  For  so  many  generations 
all  classes  were  forced  to  live  on  the  tramp,  as  it  were,  and  to 
content  themselves  wdth  ‘‘  snacks,”  that  they  seem  to  have  lost 
all  taste  for  any  other  sort  of  existence. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  people  themselves  and  their  manner  of  life 
that  still  bear  traces  of  the  straits  to  which  the  w^hole  nation 
were  reduced  during  their  long  struggle  against  Turkey ;  there 
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is  hardly  a  building  in  the  country,  or  an  institution,  but  bears 
traces  of  it  too.  The  very  face  of  the  land,  indeed,  tells  a  tale 
of  warfare ;  for,  in  old  Montenegro,  there  are  practically  no 
forests  nor  woods,  the  Turks  having  burnt  them  all  down ;  and 
in  a  country  cottage  there  is,  as  a  rule,  no  window,  only  a  door, 
one  opening  being  more  easily  defended  than  two.  Even  the 
monasteries  have  a  bebattered  air,  for  they  have  had  to  stand 
sieges,  a  fact  that  goes  far,  perhaps,  towards  explaining  not 
only  the  position  the  clergy  hold  in  Montenegro  to-day,  but 
their  chief  characteristic.  Never  would  the  Church  have  become 
so  militant  in  tone  as  it  is,  and  never  would  it  have  wielded  the 
influence  it  does,  had  there  not  been  a  time  when  the  priests 
went  forth  to  the  combat  side  by  side  with  their  flocks.  Even 
the  prisons  would  probably  be  quite  different  from  what  they  are, 
were  it  not  for  the  remembrance  of  the  days  when,  whatever 
the  law  might  say,  in  public  estimation  there  was  only  one  crime 
-that  of  lacking  patriotism,  lacking  eagerness  to  fight  for  the 
fatherland. 

When  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Cetinje  jail,  I  found  that  all  the 
prisoners  were  out  for  a  walk.  Eor  two  hours  every  morning, 
and  again  for  two  hours  in  the  afternoon,  they  are  allowed  to 
wander  about  on  the  green  before  the  prison.  There  is  nothing, 
indeed,  but  their  own  sense  of  honour  to  prevent  their  going 
further  afield,  unless  they  be  murderers,  in  w'hich  case  they  wear 
chains.  The  authorities  provide  them  with  housing,  of  course, 
and  with  clothes — not  uniform — also  with  a  fire  at  which  to  cook 
their  food,  and  they  give  them  4d.  a  day  each  wherewith  to  buy 
it.  The  prisoners  cater  for  themselves ;  two  of  them  go  to  the 
market  every  morning  to  buy  provisions  for  the  day.  They  are 
not  required  to  w’ork,  unless  they  choose,  and  they  are  classified, 
not  according  to  the  seriousness  of  their  offence,  but  according 
to  their  standard  of  life  and  general  behaviour.  If  a  man  of 
education  and  refinement  is  sent  to  prison,  care  is  taken  to 
lodge  him,  so  far  as  possible,  in  a  room  where  the  other  occu¬ 
pants  belong  to  his  own  rank  in  life.  I  found  on  one  bed  a 
beautiful  counterpane  and  a  pillow  covered  with  delicate  em¬ 
broidery.  “  Yes,  poor  fellow,  that  is  his  wife’s  handiwork,”  the 
governor  of  the  jail  remarked  casually  as  we  passed.  In  one 
prison,  life  w^as  made  so  easy  and  pleasant  that,  on  leaving  it, 
I  ventured  to  remark  that  to  be  there  was  no  punishment,  it 
seemed  to  me. 

“No  punishment !  ”  the  official  who  was  with  me  exclaimed  in 
surprise.  “  But  think  of  the  disgrace  of  being  here.  Is  not  that 
in  itself  punishment  enough?” 

I  had,  and  still  have,  doubts  on  the  subject;  for  I  had  just 
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seen  a  cheery  old  fellow  who,  although  the  time  for  which  he  ! 
was  sentenced  had  expired,  stoutly  refused  to  quit  the  prison.  j 
But  to  return  d  nos  moutons.  Montenegrins  have  present  - 
grievances  against  Turkey  as  well  as  past  :  not  only  do  they  see,  I 
let  them  turn  where  they  will,  signs  of  the  ill  deeds  she  did  to 
their  detriment  in  bygone  days,  but  they  have  always  proof  at 
hand,  or  so  at  least  they  think,  that  she  is  doing  ill  deeds  to  their 
detriment  even  now.  Hardly  a  month  passes  but  something  or  j 
other  occurs — some  frontier  episode — to  stir  up  their  wrath  1 
against  her.  Por  never  had  a  poor  country  such  a  frontier  as  | 
Montenegro  has  on  the  east  :  had  Satan  himself  had  the  devising 
of  it,  it  could  not  have  been  better  adapted  to  provoking  attack.  I 
For  miles  there  is  only  a  little  stream  between  her  and  Turkey,  | 
and  the  Turks  could  flood  her  richest  province  with  troops  and  i 
seize  the  town  of  which  she  is  most  proud  in  a  couple  of  hours 
any  day,  if  they  chose.  This  in  itself  is  a  sore  grievance,  of 
course.  Then  Turkey  has  possessions,  it  must  be  remembered, 
which  the  Montenegrins  covet,  and  which  they  hold  ought  in 
fairness  to  be  theirs.  She  has  kinsfolk  of  theirs,  too,  under  her 
rule,  and  treats  them  none  too  well — she  burns  down  their 
villages,  indeed,  sometimes  through  sheer  perversity,  as  it  seems. 
Thus  everything  combines  to  excite  them  against  her  and  render 
her  hateful  fo  them,  or  so  at  least  one  might  think.  For  a 
Montenegrin  to  be  Turkophil ,  or  even  to  harbour  a  kindly  thought 
or  feeling  towards  Turkey,  would  be  monstrous  I  w'as  told  when 
I  was  in  Cetinje ;  but  if  this  be  true,  it  is  only  a  proof,  I  learnt 
when  at  Podgoritzia,  that  even  the  monstrous  happens,  some¬ 
times,  in  that  most  unaccountable  of  regions,  the  Balkans. 

Podgoritzia  is  the  richest  and  most  populous  town  in  Monte¬ 
negro  ;  and ,  on  my  arrival  there ,  I  paid  a  visit  to  one  of  the 
chief  officials  at  his  private  residence.  To  my  surprise  I  found 
sitting  with  him  half  a  dozen  Turks,  evidently  personal  friends 
of  his.  They  were  not  Montenegrin  Turks,  but  real  Turks,  the 
Sultan’s  subjects.  It  was  a  fHe  day,  as  it  chanced,  and  in  the 
evening  the  public  square  was  thronged  with  Turks,  soldiers 
for  the  most  part,  and  fully  armed.  The  Turkish  frontier  is 
within  walking  distance,  and  just  beyond  the  frontier  there  is  a 
large  military  station.  Turks  and  Montenegrins  strolled  up  and 
down  side  by  side,  as  befits  guests  and  hosts,  and  sat  at  little 
tables  together,  treating  one  another.  They  were  on  the  best 
of  terms,  it  was  easy  to  see ;  they  smiled  into  each  other’s  faces 
as  they  talked  and  clasped  each  other’s  hands  as  old  friends  and 
good  comrades.  The  commander  of  the  Turkish  station  and  his 
chief  officers  were  there,  and  the  district  captain  with  his 
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functionaries,  all  in  their  smartest  gala  uniforms.  When  leave- 
taking  time  came  there  were  quite  tender  scenes;  the  Turkish 
commander  insisted  on  embracing  every  man  he  knew,  and  on 
shaking  hands  all  round.  Yet  .... 

Within  a  few  miles  of  Podgoritzia,  only  some  tw'o  or  three 
days  before,  there  had  been  a  pitched  battle  between  Montene¬ 
grins  and  Turks,  one  in  which  regular  troops  on  the  one  side  as 
on  the  other  had  been  engaged,  and  in  which  many  had  fallen, 
some  killed,  others  wounded — four  hundred  in  all,  according  to 
rumour,  but  in  the  Near  East  rumour  deals  rashly  with  figures. 
Then,  before  a  week  had  passed,  I  found,  in  a  little  Montenegrin 
village  that  lies  well  off  the  paths  strangers  frequent,  a  thousand 
men  at  least  in  full  war  gear,  being  carefully  drilled.  I  inquired 
of  a  priest,  who  was  watching  them  with  evident  satisfaction, 
against  whom  they  were  preparing  to  fight.  He  hastened  to 
assure  me,  with  a  deprecative  smile,  that  they  had  no  thought 
of  fighting  against  anyone.  ‘  ‘  Still ,  with  such  a  frontier  as  ours ,  we 
must  look  ahead  and  be  prepared  for  anything,”  he  added,  with 
a  significant  glance  in  the  direction  of  Turkey.  Another  day,  in 
that  same  week  in  which  the  fete  was  held,  I  found  a  Turkish 
village  in  all  the  hurry  and  bustle  that  betoken  a  state  of  actual 
warfare.  There  nearly  two  thousand  men  were  living  in  tents 
all  ready  for  a  fight,  hoping  and  praying  no  doubt  that  a  fight 
would  come.  And  a  fight  did  come,  of  course,  as  is  apt  to  be 
the  case  when  there  is  only  a  ditch  between  rival  forces.  We 
could  hear  the  firing  distinctly,  even  at  Zabljak ;  but  what  the 
result  of  it  was,  or  how  many  men  were  killed  there,  I  was 
never  able  to  discover.  Officially,  indeed,  it  was  never  admitted, 
either  by  the  one  side  or  by  the  other,  that  there  had  been  a 
fight.  And  before  many  more  days  had  passed,  Turkish  officers 
were  riding  over  as  usual  to  drink  their  coffee  with  their  Monte¬ 
negrin  friends,  under  the  Podgoritzia  trees. 

.4  propos  of  one  of  the  many  fights  that  took  place  while  I  was 
in  Montenegro,  I  had  an  interesting  proof  of  the  extraordinary 
talent  the  people  there  have  for  conveying  information  by  dumb- 
show.  I  was  off  on  an  expedition  with  a  driver  who  spoke  a 
dialect  of  which  I  did  not  understand  one  word.  We  met  a  man 
who  was  evidently  in  a  state  of  great  excitement.  He  came 
running  towards  us,  and  launched  forth  at  once  into  a  long 
harangue,  pointing  the  while,  again  and  again,  to  the  Turkish 
mountains  some  little  distance  away.  No  sooner  was  he  gone  than 
the  driver  dismounted  from  his  seat ;  and,  having  secured  the 
reins,  came  and  stood  by  my  side.  He  was  bent  on  telling  the 
news  he  had  just  heard,  that  was  easy  to  see  ;  indeed,  he  promptly 
set  to  work  to  tell  it. 
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“  Montenegrin,”  he  began  impressively,  and,  assuming  an  j 
expression  b!  supernatural  innocence  and  peacefulness,  he  closed 
his  eyes,  and  rested  his  head  on  his  hand,  as  if  fast  asleep.  I 
Then,  having  assured  himself,  by  a  sharply  scrutinising  glance,  1 
that  I  grasped  his  meaning,  he  said,  “Turk”;  and  forthwith  | 
proceeded  to  scowl  in  the  most  diabolic  fashion,  and  to  point  j 
his  pistol  wildly  right  and  left,  dancing  the  while  a  sort  of  war  i 
dance.  A  moment  later  he  was  the  lamblike  Montenegrin,  then  i 
again  the  raging  Turk.  On  the  very  hills  that  were  stretched  \ 
before  us  a  great  host  of  Turks  had  fallen  upon  a  little  company  ' 
of  Montenegrins,  who  were  slumbering  peacefully,  and  had  ' 
slaughtered  them  in  the  most  ruthless  fashion.  This  w’as  the  ; 
tale  he  wished  to  tell — I  tested  it  later — and  which  he  actually 
did  tell,  plainly,  unmistakably,  by  means  of  expressive  glances, 
striking  attitudes  and  gestures.  I  never  saw’  anything  finer,  not 
even  in  the  old  Burg  Theatre,  than  the  way  in  w’hich',  having 
pointed  his  pistol  to  his  temple ,  he  closed  his  eyes  and  sank  slowly 
to  the  ground,  that  I  might  realise  how'  picturesquely  Monte¬ 
negrins  die.  How  it  was  that  these  luckless  fellow’-countrymen 
of  his  came  to  be  sleeping  on  Turkish  soil,  if  sleeping  they  were, 
he  failed  to  explain,  even  when  questioned  in  his  own  language 
— just  as  he  failed  to  explain  how  it  was,  if  they  were  there  on 
peace  bent ,  they  had  with  them  such  a  goodly  supply  of  cartridges. 

This  driver  w^as  by  no  means  the  only  Serb  I  came  across  who 
could  say  all  that  he  wished  to  say  without  the  help  of  words. 
Again  and  again,  w’hen  in  Montenegro,  I  was  with  people  whose 
dialect  I  did  not  understand,  yet  they  always  contrived,  in  one 
way  or  another,  to  answ^er  the  questions  that  eithej  I  asked  or 
they  thought  I  ought  to  ask.  Nothing  would  induce  a  man  who 
drove  my  little  carriage  sometimes  to  pass  any  single  building, 
unless  it  was  a  cottage  or  a  barn,  until  he  had  assured  himself 
that  I  knew  exactly  what  it  was.  Once  he  drew’  up  before  what 
was  practically  a  mere  heap  of  stones,  and,  folding  his  hands 
devoutly,  he  assumed  an  attitude  of  prayer.  This  was  his  manner 
of  announcing  that  here  had  once  stood  a  monastery.  If  it  were 
barracks  w’e  were  passing,  his  mien  at  once  became  martial;  he 
straightened  his  back  and  took  to  manoeuvring  with  his  pistol. 
A  powder-magazine  is  not  easy  to  represent  by  pantomime ;  still, 
thanks  to  the  infinite  trouble  he  took,  he  succeeded  in  represent¬ 
ing  one  plainly.  Once  he  was  nearly  baffled,  it  is  true,  but  the 
blame  of  this  did  not  lie  with  him.  We  saw  in  the  distance  a 
large  square  building  which  had  nothing  whatever  about  it  to 
indicate  its  purpose,  and  he  thereupon  began  tapping  his  forehead 
gloomily.  From  this  I  concluded  that  it  was  a  school,  and  told 
him  so.  “  Skola,  ne,  ne,”  he  cried,  in  evident  distress  at  my 
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slowness  of  understanding,  and  tapped  his  forehead  more  vigor¬ 
ously  than  ever.  At  length  in  despair  he  sprang  down  from 
the  box,  and  went  through  a  series  of  startling  antics,  of  which 
I,  however,  failed  to  see  the  drift.  It  w^as  only  after  playing 
the  lunatic  for  a  good  five  minutes  that  he  succeeded  in  bringing 
home  to  me  the  fact  that  the  building  was  a  madhouse. 

This  man  scored  his  greatest  triumph,  however,  one  day  when, 
just  as  an  old  woman  to  whom  I  wished  to  give  a  lift  was  going 
to  mount  into  the  carriage,  he  drove  off  at  full  speed,  in  spite 
of  my  indignant  remonstrances.  Nothing  would  induce  him  to 
stop  or  to  say  one  word  until  we  were  too  many  miles  away  to 
think  of  returning.  Then  he  set  to  work  to  explain  the  whys 
and  wherefores  of  his  behaviour.  He  had  done  what  he  had 
done  only  because  he  had  no  alternative,  as  that  that  old  w’oman 
should  drive  by  my  side  was  quite  impossible.  She  w'as  not  clean, 
"  Ona  nije  cista”  Yes,  he  admitted  that  she  looked  clean,  and 
was  clean,  perhaps,  on  the  outside;  but — he  pointed  to  his 
eyes ;  they  were  keen ;  nothing  escaped  their  notice ;  and  he  had 
seen  at  a  glance  that  she  was  the  veriest  whited  sepulchre.  This 
and  much  besides  he  made  me  understand  in  the  most  delicate 
fashion  imaginable,  by  a  series  of  telling  little  pantomimes  helped 
out  by  three  words. 

Of  all  those  whom  I  met,  however,  it  wms  a  peasant  and  his 
wife  who  had  most  skill  in  this  art  of  talking  by  dumb-show— 
in  the  case  of  the  wife,  indeed,  the  skill  amounted  to  genius. 
They  were  a  poverty-stricken  pair,  to  judge  by  their  appearance, 
just  about  as  poor  as  poor  could  be,  and  they  lived  in  a  miserable 
one-roomed  hut,  in  which  the  only  chattels  w^ere  a  bed,  two 
chairs,  a  table,  and  a  clock.  None  the  less,  when  I  w^as  driven 
by  a  thunderstorm  to  take  refuge  with  them,  one  Sunday  evening, 
they  received  me  with  a  courtesy  that  was  as  impressive  as  it 
was  kindly.  Had  the  man  been  a  prince  and  his  wife  a  princess 
they  could  not  have  demeaned  themselves  with  more  dignity ; 
nor  had  they  been  old  friends  and  relatives,  wdth  more  cordial 
hospitality.  They  brought  me  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  at  once,  and, 
but  for  my  vigorous  protests,  they  would  have  cooked  for  my 
benefit  a  leg  of  dried  mutton — they  had  it  already  on  the  fire, 
indeed,  lying  on  the  burning  w’ood,  before  I  knew  what  they 
were  doing.  Having  seen  to  my  comfort,  they  settled  themselves 
down  to  entertain  me.  First  they  told  me — their  meaning  was 
quite  unmistakable,  although  it  was  conveyed  by  signs — what  a 
real  pleasure  it  was  for  them  to  see  me,  and  how  glad  they  w’ould 
be  if  I  would  stay  and  have  supper  with  them.  At  this  point 
many  significant  glances  were  cast  at  the  mutton.  Then  they 
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inquired  whence  I  came,  and  when  I  replied  “  Engleska  ”  they 
beamed  with  delight. 

“  Novi  Engleski  Consul  onda  je  prispio,”  the  husband  ex¬ 
claimed,  in  a  tone  of  great  satisfaction,  and  this  it  was  easy 
to  divine  meant  “the  new  English  consul  has  arrived,  then.” 
When  I  shook  my  head — for,  as  it  chanced,  he  had  not  arrived— 
both  he  and  his  wife  seemed  far  from  pleased,  and  exchanged 
anxious  glances. 

A  Montenegrin  Foreign  Office  official,  to  whom  I  later  expressed 
surprise  that  poor  peasants  should  trouble  their  heads  about  the 
coming  or  going  of  foreign  ministers,  assured  me  that  the  fact 
of  there  being  no  English  representative  in  Cetinje  at  that  time 
was  well  known  in  every  village  throughout  the  land.  “Yes, 
and  if  there  is  not  one  here  before  long,”  he  added,  “  they  will 
be  sending  deputations  to  us  to  inquire  the  reason.  ‘  What  is 
the  meaning  of  this?  ’  they  will  ask  us.  ‘  Why  has  England 
no  minister  here?  Is  it  perchance  here  the  same  as  it  was  in 
Belgrade  ?  Have  relations  been  broken  off  ?  ’  Our  peasants 
know  all  about  England  breaking  off  relations  with  Servia.  The 
subject  is  one,  indeed,  on  which  feeling  at  the  time  ran  high.” 

After  manifesting  due  interest  in  me  and  my  belongings,  my 
host  and  hostess  proceeded  to  give  me  information  concerning 
themselves,  by  pantomime,  for  the  most  part,  of  course.  They 
had  five  children,  they  told  me;  the  youngest,  a  baby,  who 
was  there  to  be  seen,  the  eldest  a  boy  of  twelve,  and  he  so  fine 
a  scholar — they  showed  me  his  books — that  he  must  walk  four 
miles  to  school  every  morning,  as  he  knew  already  everything 
the  village  school  could  teach  him.  Later  he  was  going  to  the 
Cetinje  Gymnasium,  where  he  might  perhaps  learn  Grcki— the 
word  was  pronounced  with  awe. 

Even  in  the  Cetinje  Gymnasium  the  great  majority  of  the  boys 
are  the  sons  of  peasants ;  yet  when  I  paid  them  a  visit,  I  found 
eighty  of  them  learning  Greek ;  and  again  and  again,  in  byways, 
I  came  across  students  without  hats  or  shoes  declaiming  Greek 
verse. 

After  a  great  hunt  the  fine  scholar  w'as  found,  and  was  presented 
to  me  by  his  father  wdth  infinite  pride.  He  was  a  handsome 
little  fellow,  sharp  as  a  needle,  strong  as  an  ox,  all  in  rags,  of 
course — I  doubt  whether  there  was,  or  is,  a  whole  garment  in 
the  village.  The  boy  was  most  anxious  that  I  should  be  told 
something  concerning  a  certain  Mantinovitch ,  but  his  father 
seemed  to  think  the  subject  too  difficult  to  be  dealt  with.  Not 
so  his  mother ;  the  subject  does  not  exist  that  she  w-ould  think 
twice  before  tackling.  She  soon  contrived  to  make  me  under¬ 
stand  that  Mantinovitch  wms  a  friend  of  the  family,  who  had 
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lived  somewhere  near.  “  Manchuria  Kuska,”  she  then  kept 
repeating,  until,  by  her  diverse  dramatic  performances,  she  had 
rendered  it  clear  that  the  said  Mantinovitch  had  betaken  himself 
to  Manchuria  to  fight  for  Eussia,  and  had  won  the  admiration 
of  the  whole  Eussian  army  by  the  brave  deeds  he  had  done 
there. 

At  this  point  the  peasant  insisted  on  having  a  turn,  for  he 
was  eager  to  express  the  horror  and  surprise  the  w'ar  had  aroused 
in  Montenegro,  and  the  sympathy  that  was  felt  there  for  Eussia. 
Carried  away  by  his  feelings,  however,  he  soon  forgot  that  the 
talking  must  be  done  by  signs.  “  Engleska,  Engleska  i  Ruska,” 
he  cried  again  and  again,  looking  at  me  the  while  with  keen 
anxiety  in  his  eyes.  He  wished  to  know’  whether  in  England  also 
there  was  sympathy  for  Eussia.  At  length  he  used  those  w’ords 
which  I  learnt  to  know  so  well  when  in  Montenegro,  for,  go 
where  I  would,  I  heard  them  at  every  turn.  “  Sta  ne,  Engleska 
i  Ruska  one  su  sada  u  dohrom  prijateljstvu  ?  Jel  je  istina  da  ce 
Kralj  Edtcard  posjetiti  Cara?  Ah,  to  hi  bio  zaista  dohar  glas  ” — 
“  England  and  Eussia  are  friends  now,  are  they  not?  Is  it  really 
true  that  King  Edward  is  going  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Tsar?  That 
would,  indeed,  be  good  news.” 

“  The  day  there  is  friendship  between  England  and  Eussia 
all  will  be  well  with  us  here,”  a  Montenegrin  statesman  once 
said  to  me.  “  That  every  peasant  in  the  land  know’s.” 

Edith  Sellers. 


THE  lEISH  PEIESTS. 


On  a  torrid  day  of  a  recent  hot  summer,  walking  along  a  seaside 
road  in  Northern  France,  I  was  aware  of  the  following  incident. 
Coming  towards  me,  breasting  a  steep  hill,  was  the  little  cure 
of  a  village  some  three  miles  away  among  the  sand-dunes.  He 
had  been  walking  fast  and  evidently  far,  for  the  dust  was  on  his 
shoes  and  his  cassock,  and  his  good,  freckled  face  under  the  red 
curls  was  beaded  with  sweat.  We  knew  that  little  cure  for  a 
cleric  hard-working  beyond  our  experience.  No  one  ever  seemed 
to  help  him  in  doing  the  hard  work  of  the  Patronage,  the  Blessing 
of  the  Sea,  or  of  any  other  of  the  festas  or  great  occasions.  He  it 
w'as  w'ho  put  up  the  decorations  in  the  village  streets,  carried  the 
poles,  put  them  in  place,  hung  the  bunting,  swung  the  paper 
roses.  No  one  ever  seemed  to  help  him  or  care  for  him.  He 
lived  in  a  house  dreary  and  ugly  beyond  imagination ;  and  when 
he  made  his  little  collection  from  door  to  door  for  the  expenses  of 
the  Patronage  we  observed  the  close-fisted  French  peasants  and 
the  non-church-going  bourgeois  visitors  from  Paris  and  the  big 
towns  sporting  their  oak  as  they  became  aware  of  his  approach. 
He  was  as  cheerful  as  he  was  brisk,  and  rose  to  a  small  jest  with 
a  pathetic  enjoyment.  When  he  found  a  small  islander  on  his 
knees  praying  the  good  St.  Pierre  to  make  him  a  better  boy,  his 
face  twdnkled  all  over  wdth  delight ;  and  when  the  same  small  boy 
presented  St.  Pierre  with  his  second-best  sailing-boat,  alleging 
that  it  w’as  the  most  “  decorational  ”  although  the  least  seaworthy, 
the  cure,  while  he  enjoyed  the  subterfuge,  laid  the  boat  on  St. 
Pierre’s  altar  to  stay  as  long  as  the  little  chapel  sits  on  the  cliff 
and  the  boat’s  timbers  hold  together. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  as  I  saw  the  cure  a  cart  of  the 
country,  hooded  over,  in  w’hich  sat  a  stolid  farmer  and  his  wife, 
passed  him,  coming  my  way  and  going  in  the  direction  of  the 
village.  And  then  there  was  this  little  bit  of  by-play.  The  cure 
thrust  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  drew  forth  some  coins.  He 
looked  at  them,  then  in  the  direction  of  the  cart,  shook  his  head 
sadly  and  re-pocketed  the  pieces.  Plainly  they  were  not  enough 
to  buy  him  a  lift.  As  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  me  his  hat  was 
off  with  the  friendly  smile  and  the  “  Bon  jour,  madame.”  He 
had  w’alked  eight  miles  to  the  town,  and  was  trotting  his  eight 
miles  back.  And  it  was  very  hot.  Oh  yes,  indeed ;  madame  was 
right.  It  was  very,  very  hot. 

I  have  often  thought  of  the  incident  since,  especially  since  the 
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troublous  times  in  France  set  in ;  and  I  have  wondered  how  such 
as  the  little  cure  would  fare  when  they  needed  to  be  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions. 

Also  I  have  compared  the  incident  with  what  would  have 
happened  in  Ireland,  where  the  priests  are  still  held  in  such  love 
and  honour,  and,  furthermore,  it  has  led  me  to  the  consideration 
of  what  changes  might  take  place  in  all  things  Irish  if  the  hopes 
of  such  as  that  good  patriot.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  were  ever  to  be 
fulfilled,  and  the  people  generally  to  become  thrifty  and  careful. 
For  the  Irish  farmer  can  be  close-fisted  as  well  as  the  French, 
and  if  the  w'hole  people  should  develop  in  the  direction  of  thrift 
there  is  no  knowing  what  w'e  might  see.  However,  this  later  con¬ 
sideration  is  entirely  irrelevant  to  the  matter  of  the  Irish  priests, 
who  so  far  are  in  a  singularly  happy  relationship  towards  their 
flocks.  Doubtless  now  they  are  reaping  the  reward  of  those  fore¬ 
runners  of  theirs  who  had  the  same  price  on  their  heads  as  had 
a  wolf.  May  the  present-day  situation  in  France  lead  to  as 
happy  an  issue ! 

It  w^as  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw  w^ho  stated  some  time  ago, 
with  a  finality  which  would  seem  to  place  the  matter  beyond 
further  discussion,  that  “the  Irish  Catholics  hate  their  priests 
with  an  intensity  of  which  Englishmen  have  no  idea.” 
Being  brought  to  book  about  this  statement,  he  replied 
that  he  ‘  ‘  did  not  make  the  statement  on  any  grounds  at  all — 
it  was  simply  a  direct  statement  of  fact.  A  theocracy  of  priests, 
unbalanced  by  any  organisation  of  the  laity,  becomes  a  tyranny 
quite  inevitably,  however  excellent  the  personal  character  of  its 
individual  members.  .  .  .  There  are  plenty  of  Voltaires  and  Dr. 
Cliffords  among  the  Eoman  Catholics  of  Ireland ;  and  already,  as 
the  Local  Government  Act  relaxes  the  old  pressure  to  keep  silent 
and  solid  in  the  face  of  the  Protestant  Garrison ,  these  champions 
of  the  laity  are  daring  to  speak  out.  No  Protestant  would  venture 
to  denounce  the  priesthood  in  public  as  Eoman  Catholics  have 
done  within  the  last  few  years.” 

I  should  be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  take  this  brilliant 
Irishman’s  remarks  too  much  au  pied  de  la  lettre.  Mr.  Shaw 
himself  has  said  that  the  object  of  these  remarks  is  to  disarm  the 
Protestant  opposition  to  Home  Eule.  Doubtless,  if  one  took  the 
statement  and  looked  at  it  upside  down,  or  turned  it  round  about, 
or  topsy-turvied  it  in  some  way  or  other,  one  might  find  that  it 
bore  a  very  different  interpretation  from  what  the  plain  man  reads, 
and  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  Mr.  Shaw,  that  laughing  philosopher, 
is  poking  fun  at  the  plain  man  and  laughing  at  him  in  his  sleeve. 

If,  however,  Mr.  Shaw  really  believed  that  the  Irish  Catholics 
hated  their  priests,  which  I  can  hardly  credit,  it  would  only  be 
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one  more  confirmation  of  what  I  have  long  held,  that  the  last 
man  to  understand  the  Irish  Catholic  Celt  will  be  the  Anglo- 
Irish  Protestant,  no  matter  with  how  willing  and  generous  a  mind 
he  comes  to  the  study,  no  matter  with  how  brilliant  an  intellect. 

I  do  not  the  least  bit  in  the  world  desire  to  confute  or  contradict 
Mr.  Shaw  or  anybody  else  in  his  view  implied  or  explicit  of  the 
Irish  priests;  but  as  a  Catholic  Celt,  to  w'hom  the  Irish  priest 
and  the  Irish  people  are  no  riddles,  I  should  like  to  state  some¬ 
thing  of  my  own  lifelong  experience  and  impressions  of  the  priest. 

Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn  has  said  somewhere  excellently  that  the 
Irish  priest  possesses  the  secret  of  Irish  life.  He  does ;  and  so 
entirely  is  the  key  to  it  in  his  possession  that  I  doubt  if  any 
genius,  however  great,  could  give  an  adequate  rendering  of  Irish 
life  without  including  the  priest. 

I  am  aware  that  Irish  Protestant  writers  of  fiction  feel  this 
themselves.  The  conscientious  and  the  artists  among  them,  such 
as  Miss  Barlow',  the  Misses  Somerville  and  Boss,  Mrs.  Bhys, 
Mr.  Yeats,  and  Mr.  Gwynn  himself,  to  name  half-a-dozen  at 
haphazard,  never  suggest  that  there  is  such  a  person  as  a  priest 
in  the  length  and  breadth  of  Ireland.  The  slovenly,  the  careless, 
the  inartistic  writer,  feeling  with  less  sense  of  responsibility  that 
Ireland  with  the  priest  left  out  is  like  Hamlet  without  the  Prince 
of  Denmark,  dashes  in  a  hasty  caricature,  derived  from  Lever 
and  Lover,  of  a  jolly  red-faced  man,  slovenly  in  his  attire,  coarsely 
good-natured,  brewing  punch  w'hen  he  is  not  extracting  money 
from  the  pockets  of  his  needy  parishioners.  The  latest  producer 
of  Irish  novels  with  a  purpose,  an  Anglo-Irish  parson  who  has 
a  certain  vogue  in  England,  also  attributes  to  him  the  playing  of 
“Spoiled  Pive,”  which  is  not  an  Irish  game,  although  “Spoil 
Five  ”  is.  But  what  then?  In  a  story  I  have  just  read  of  Mr. 
Shaw’’s  he  makes  the  people  in  Ireland  refer  to  a  Cardinal-Arch¬ 
bishop  as  “  His  Holiness,”  a  title  which  is  kept  for  the  Pope 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Catholic  Christendom. 

If  there  be  Voltaires  and  Dr.  Cliffords  among  Irish  Catholics, 
I  have  never  met  them.  Within  the  last  few  years  tw'o  Irish 
Catholic-bred  men  have  w’ritten  against  the  priests.  In  the  case  of 
one,  Mr.  Frank  Hugh  O’Donnell,  his  quarrel  was  merely  with 
the  domination  of  the  priest  in  educational  matters ;  outside  of 
that,  he  is  more  Ultramontane  than  the  Pope.  In  the  case  of  the 
other,  Mr.  Michael  McCarthy,  his  novel  directed  against  the 
priests  is  a  mere  coarse  smudge.  His  Father  Lawnavawna 
(heavens,  what  a  name  !)  and  the  rest  are  gargoyles,  not  portraits; 
and  if  one  was  in  doubt  as  to  his  sympathies,  the  end  of  his 
novel ,  where  the  hero  and  heroine  attain  at  last  the  happy  ending 
of  the  Protestant  Church,  would  be  a  conclusive  proof.  For  the 
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i  rest,  Mr.  Edward  McNulty,  Mr.  Temple  Thurston,  and  Mr. 

■1  George  Moore  are  not  Catholics.  Mr.  George  Moore’s  declara¬ 
tion  of  his  having  abjured  the  Catholic  for  the  Protestant  Church 
j  will  be  fresh  in  men’s  minds.  Such  a  conversion  does  not  occur 
I  every  day. 

]  As  for  spoken  attacks  on  the  Irish  priests,  I  remember  certain 
j  occasions  on  which  Irish  Catholic  laymen  held  their  own  in 

i  matters  where  they  differed  from  bishops  or  priests.  There  is, 

no  doubt,  a  considerable  body  of  Catholic  laymen  in  Ireland  who 
i  would  be  willing  to  accept  less  in  the  matter  of  a  settlement  of 
the  Catholic  claim  for  higher  education  than  the  bishops  are 
prepared  to  accept.  Many  doubtless  would  desire  such  a  settle¬ 
ment  as  need  not  deprive  Irish  Catholic  laymen  in  the  future  of 
a  share  in  the  prestige  of  the  ancient  foundation  of  Queen  Eliza- 
i  beth.  That  such  divergences  of  opinion  exist  is  a  good  and 

healthy  sign ;  that  they  involve  hatred  of  the  priests  is  quite 

j  another  matter. 

I  may  speak  with  a  certain  authority,  because,  in  the  greatest 
cleavage  that  has  ever  taken  place  between  the  Irish  priests  and 

I  a  body  of  their  people,  I  was  a  Parnellite,  and  against  the  priests. 
Now  that  it  is  so  many  years  ago,  and  the  heat  and  bitterness 
have  died  down,  I  may  say  that  if  the  Church  spoke  at  all  in 
Ireland  it  could  hardly  have  spoken  differently.  It  was  by  the 
1  people’s  own  choice  that  the  priests  were  in  the  positions  they 
held  as  presidents  and  vice-presidents  of  the  branches  of  the 
League  all  over  the  country.  You  can’t  make  a  priest  not  only  a 
politician  but  an  arbiter  in  politics  for  so  many  years  of  his  life  and 
expect  him  on  a  given  day  to  step  down  and  say  nothing.  The 
Irish  priests,  living  vehemently  in  the  lives  of  their  people,  fought 
vehemently  in  a  struggle  in  which ,  as  they  saw  it ,  the  Church  was 
a  protagonist.  The  wiser  among  them  might  ask  themselves  if 
this  was  a  matter  in  which  lay  obedience  was  essential,  and, 
replying  in  the  negative,  have  taken  refuge  in  silence.  It  is  not 
given  to  all  to  be  of  the  wisest ;  but  now  that  it  is  all  over,  while 

II  remain  convinced  that  the  abandonment  of  Mr.  Parnell  was 
one  of  the  most  lamentable  things  in  the  history  of  the  Irish  or 
any  people,  I  can  bear  testimony  that  the  priests,  when  the 
struggle  was  over,  and  even  while  it  lasted,  did  not  as  a  body  lack 
reasonableness  and  charity.  There  were,  of  course,  instances 
where  zeal  put  away  charity  as  well  as  discretion ;  but  even  in 
these  instances  the  priest,  when  the  heat  was  over,  was  only 
too  ready  to  forget  and  forgive. 

The  Celt,  by  the  way,  is  not  so  easily  dominated  by  the  priest 
as  some  people  suppose.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  aggre¬ 
gate  vote  for  all  Ireland  against  Mr.  Parnell  amounted  to  no  more 
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than  a  majority  of  about  five  thousand,  which  is  a  proof  that  the  I 
domination  of  the  priests  did  not  go  very  far,  I  remember,  too, 
how  the  older  priests — those  who  had  been  educated  abroad  or 
trained  under  prelates  like  Cardinal  Cullen,  who  were  Church¬ 
men  before  all  else — resisted  the  Land  League  in  the  beginning. 
Fruitlessly,  as  some  years  later  the  Church  stood  against  the  Plan 
of  Campaign.  A  considerable  number  of  Irish  Catholic  laymen 
are  in  opposition  to-day  to  the  bishops  on  the  University  question, 
and  have  held  their  own  in  a  wordy  newspaper  war;  and  only 
a  few  months  ago  there  w^as  a  secession  of  young  men 
from  the  Dublin  University  College  Debating  Society,  and  the 
President  of  the  College,  Dr.  Delany,  S.J.,  was  denounced  in 
open  meeting.  No  one  knows  better  than  the  priest  that  the  Celt, 
w’hen  he  is  in  earnest,  will  not  be  stopped  by  anyone.  He  is  no 
shivering  slave,  as  people  outside  are  ready  to  believe  him,  any 
more  than  he  is  an  invertebrate  day-dreamer. 

Personally  the  Irish  priests  are  a  very  remarkable  body  of  men, 
so  remarkable  in  their  characteristics  that  it  is  not  easy  for  people 
to  believe  in  them  who  do  not  know  them.  The  great  mass  of 
them  are  sprung  from  the  farming  and  shopkeeping  classes. 
When  the  son  of  the  professional  or  gentle  classes  is  aware  of  a 
vocation  his  thoughts  usually  turn  to  one  of  the  Orders,  the 
Jesuits  attracting  many  such. 

There  is  a  great  desire  among  the  Irish  generally  to  have  a  son 
a  priest,  and  in  the  classes  to  which  I  have  referred  as  those  from 
which  the  secular  priesthood  is  mainly  recruited ,  this  desire  takes 
tangible  shape  in  the  setting  aside  of  one  son  in  early  childhood 
as  the  one  who  is  to  be  the  priest.  Usually  the  one  possessing 
the  qualities  most  promising  for  the  purpose  is  selected,  and  he 
is  aware  from  early  childhood  of  his  high  destinies.  From  the 
time  he  is  set  apart  he  is  treated  with  respect  by  his  brothers  and 
sisters  and  the  people  about  him.  “  The  little  priest”  is  not  to 
be  kicked  and  cuffed  like  his  many  brethren.  Even  at  so  early 
an  age  a  reverence  attaches  to  him.  I  have  never  heard  of  a  case 
in  which  he  resisted  his  fate,  although,  of  course,  a  certain  small 
percentage  of  those  who  go  to  Maynooth  do  not  persevere,  but 
leave  before  the  final  vows  are  taken. 

When  he  comes  home  ‘  ‘  priested  ’  ’  from  Maynooth ,  he  is  treated 
by  the  members  of  his  family  with  an  exaggerated  reverence. 
The  Irish  parents  of  the  farming  and  shopkeeping  classes  may  be, 
and  indeed  often  are,  stern  parents  to  their  offspring  w’ho  have 
adopted  a  worldly  career.  Their  attitude  towards  the  son  who  is 
a  priest  is  that  of  him  who  prayed  ‘  ‘  Now  lettest  Thou  Thy  servant 
depart  in  peace.” 

Wonder,  gratitude,  humility,  that  it  should  have  been  their  lot 
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to  bring  a  priest  of  God  into  the  world,  takes  the  place  of  ordinary 
parental  affection.  When  he  comes  to  visit  his  old  home  he  is 
received  as  though  he  were  of  the  Blood.  He  is  no  longer  Jack, 
or  Bill,  or  Tom,  even  to  his  parents,  but  Father  John,  Father 
William,  Father  Tom.  His  brothers  and  sisters  share  in  this 
attitude  of  mind.  Even  in  the  days  when  “the  little  priest” 
is  no  doubt  often  exacting  and  uppish  I  have  never  heard  that 
his  brothers  wanted  to  kick  him.  Already  from  his  cradle  the 
child  is  sacrosanct. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  growing  up  in  these  circumstances, 
his  vocation  being  made  for  him  rather  than  given  to  him 
without  any  human  intervention,  he  would  be  often  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  as  a  man  and  a  priest.  Wonderful  to  say,  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  He  may  be,  and  often  is,  a  farmer,  or 
something  else  by  choice  of  nature,  a  priest  by  the  will  of  his 
parents — in  the  first  instance  at  least ;  but  once  “  priested  ”  the 
Divine  election  seems  to  manifest  itself,  or  how  else  explain  this 
great  body  of  men,  whose  lives  are  open  to  all  the  world,  who 
mix  with  their  world  freely  and  fully,  take  part  in  the  pleasures 
of  their  world  as  well  as  its  pains,  lead  the  most  human  life,  in 
fact,  and  yet  present  a  record  practically  without  reproach? 

If  I  did  not  believe  in  the  supernatural  and  was  brought  face  to 
face  with  this  body  of  men,  I  must  acknowledge  that  it  is  something 
inexplicable  by  merely  human  explanation.  They  are  no  anchor¬ 
ites,  no  austere  possessors  of  a  spiritual  joy  far  removed  from  the 
human  sources.  They  are  men  and  brothers  to  their  flocks  :  they 
are  open-air  persons  :  they  love  the  gaieties  of  the  country  and  the 
people  :  they  dine  out  :  they  are  leading — one  had  almost  said  the 
leading— figures  at  weddings  and  christenings  :  they  are  sports¬ 
men  :  they  love  a  race-meeting  or  a  game  of  cards  :  they  enjoy  a 
good  dinner  and  a  glass  of  punch  to  follow. 

Yet  it  is  in  the  midst  of  his  social,  and  one  may  say  material 
enjoyments,  that  the  high  vocation  of  the  Irish  priest  is  to  my 
mind  so  manifest.  I  have  looked  on  at  and  taken  part  in 
hundreds  of  card  games  where  priests  were  among  the  players. 
In  all  my  experience  I  cannot  recall  one  instance  in  which  a  priest 
I  was  greedy,  ill-tempered,  or  anything  but  a  gentleman  and  a 
y  sportsman,  winning  and  losing  with  cheerful  equanimity,  and 
displaying  the  utmost  patience  with  other  players  less  well- 
mannered  and  good-hearted  than  himself. 

I  have  seen  them  on  the  racecourses,  dispensing  their  wonderful 
hospitality,  spreading  geniality  as  they  went  about  among  friends 
and  neighbours,  “  putting  their  bit  ”  in  a  sweepstake,  and  enjoy¬ 
ing  their  losing  or  winning  with  the  same  cheerful  equanimity 
as  at  the  card-table. 
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I  believe  there  is  a  new  ordinance  which  prevents  priests  in 
Ireland  from  attending  races.  I  am  sorry  for  it.  Wherever  they 
went  they  raised  the  thing  they  took  part  in.  If  the  day  comes  1 
when  they  may  not  play  cards  then  the  tone  of  the  card-table  will  I 
sadly  deteriorate. 

The  presence  of  the  priest  is,  in  my  opinion — and  I  have  had 
abundant  chances  of  knowing — the  great  sweetening  and  purify, 
ing  factor  in  the  social  life  of  Catholic  Ireland.  Where  the  priest 
is  there  is  neither  tittle-tattle  nor  backbiting,  the  vice  of  little  j 
communities.  There  is  nothing  said  that  is  unbecoming.  His 
broad  humour  and  humanity  radiate  over  the  gathering.  Here 
among  friends  he  is  not  averse  from  a  jest  at  his  own  expense  or 
'his  brethren’s.  He  is  anxious  about  the  enjoyment  of  others. 

If  he  is  the  carver,  as  he  is  often,  at  a  dinner  or  a  supper,  he  is 
careful  that  everyone’s  wants  shall  be  attended  to.  He  is  in¬ 
variably  kind  amid  a  people  too  vivacious  to  think  always  whether 
the  wit  be  kind  or  not.  In  fact,  his  presence  is  entirely  humanis¬ 
ing,’  brightening,  and  elevating.  And  the  odd  thing  is  that  though 
the  priest’s  family  may  be  humble  people  or  vulgar  people  the 
priest  himself  is  almost  invariably  a  gentleman.  So  much  does 
the  grace  of  God  do  for  him. 

If  he  receives  hospitality  excellently  well,  what  is  there  to  be 
said  of  his  dispensing  it?  You  may  go  to  the  priest  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Ireland,  with  any  credentials,  one 
had  almost  said  with  no  credentials,  because  if  you  go  to  him 
an  absolute  stranger,  but  seeking  information  about  Irish  matters, 
it  will  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  be  the  same — he  will  make  you 
free  of  his  house  and  hospitality  with  the  most  extraordinary 
generosity. 

I  once,  many  years  ago,  with  a  friend,  made  a  tour  of  Donegal. 
From  Bally  shannon  in  the  south  to  Dunfanaghy  in  the  north, 
every  priest’s  house  was  open  to  us,  and  the  only  embarrassment 
was  that,  our  time  being  limited,  the  hospitality  w'as  too  con¬ 
straining  in  its  generosity.  Not  only  would  the  priest  feed  you, 
but,  as  soon  as  the  meal  was  over,  an  outside  car — his  own,  or, 
if  he  was  too  poor  to  possess  one,  a  borrowed  one — was  at  the 
door  to  take  you  to  see  the  sights  of  the  neighbourhood.  Hotels 
were  dear  and  bad;  one  had  to  drive  everywhere,  and,  having 
paid  exorbitantly  for  the  car,  to  face  the  extortion  of  “whip- 
money  ’  ’  by  drivers  who  were  ruder  than  any  London  cabby  if  you 
did  not  come  up  to  their  expectations.  A  journey  through  Done¬ 
gal  in  those  days  was  not  for  the  moderate  purse.  But  how  the 
kind  priests  stand  out  in  one’s  memory  ! 

I  remember  the  gaunt  young  curate,  five  miles  from  the  nearest 
English-speaking  person — and  there  was  no  Gaelic  revival  in  those 
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^3ys_in  his  wild  glen  with  the  Atlantic  thundering  at  its  edges, 
how  he  laid  hold  on  us !  To  be  sure,  the  lot  of  such  as  he  is 
incredibly  lonely,  and  we  brought  him  a  breath  from  the  world. 

I  remember  how  he  would  have  us  to  a  meal,  and  the  kind 
brightening  of  his  sad,  handsome  young  face  as  he  displayed 
the  bit  of  mountain  mutton  the  bare-footed  girl  had  set  on  the 
table.  “  ’Tis  such  a  good  chance,”  he  said,  “  that  ye  came  on 
a  meat  day.  ’Tisn’t  once  in  a  fortnight  w^e’d  have  the  like. 
You’re  welcome  to  it,  surely.” 

I  remember  how  loth  he  was  to  part  with  us,  and  our  last 
sight  of  him  with  his  retriever  at  his  heels  as  we  drove  away,  he 
looking  wistfully  after  us.  He  was  the  youngest  of  a  long  family, 
he  told  us,  and  his  mother’s  pet. 

Again,  on  that  same  visit  to  Donegal,  I  met  with  the  most 
redoubtable  political  priest  in  Ireland  at  that  time.  If  I  told 
you  his  name  you  would  say  that  he  was  certainly  the  most 
redoubtable.  English  opinion  was  against  him  in  those  days, 
but  time,  which  rehabilitates  many  people,  has  rehabilitated  him. 
He  was  credited  with  saying  that  he  was  the  Law  in  the  glen 
which  he  ruled  over  with  a  despotic  kindness.  Anyhow,  the 
glen  was  in  refreshing  contrast  to  other  glens  in  that  wild  country. 
If  the  wolf  was  sometimes  at  its  doors,  kept  away,  indeed,  only 
by  the  kind  tyrant  who  begged  and  bullied,  if  need  be,  for  those 
children  of  his,  at  least  the  tiny  white  cabins  were  spotlessly 
clean.  You  could  eat  your  dinner,  as  the  saying  goes,  from  the 
floor  of  any  one  of  them ;  and,  poor  as  they  were,  there  was  no 
beggar  in  the  glen.  The  mournful,  handsome  people  kept  the 
dignity  which  was  their  birthright. 

I  was  very  much  afraid  of  the  Law  of  the  glen  myself.  Par- 
nellism  and  anti-Parnellism  were  still  in  grips,  and  I  had  been 
denounced  for  my  Parnellism  by  some  branches  of  the  League 
which  had  priests  for  their  presidents.  I  had  a  mind  to  come  and 
go  in  the  glen  without  letting  the  Law  know  anything  about  it. 

But  that  was  not  his  way.  Everyone  who  came  into  the  glen 
and  their  business  concerned  him.  When  the  pink-f rocked,  bare¬ 
footed  waiting-maid,  for  all  the  world  like  a  little  rose,  came  and 

informed  me  that  Father - was  ‘‘  below  ”  and  ”  axin’  ”  for 

me,  I  confess  I  trembled.  The  first  sight  of  his  dominant,  pug¬ 
nacious  face,  his  broad,  low  figure,  fairly  daunted  me.  He  had 
a  stout  stick  in  his  hand.  What  if  he  should  lay  it  across  my 
shoulders  for  disobedience  to  the  Church? 

Never  had  fears  less  foundation !  Having  interrogated  us 
as  to  our  business  and  been  satisfied,  he  took  kindly  possession 
of  us,  as  every  priest  we  had  encountered  on  our  travels  had  done. 
We  had  allotted  a  day  to  the  glen,  our  time  being  limited.  We 
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spent  four,  during  which  we  were  practically  the  priest’s  guests. 

I  can  see  him  now  as  he  elucidated  things  for  us,  and  told  us 
stories,  some  of  them  wild  happenings,  and  I  can  hear  the  crying 
of  the  gulls  and  the  long  wash  of  the  waves  outside. 

The  very  last  morning  we  had  planned  to  slip  away  quietly. 
The  priest  would  have  us  make  an  enormous  detour  to  see  some 
evicted  tenants  in  perhaps  the  wildest  spot  in  Ireland.  We 
should  have  to  drive  all  the  way,  and  our  money  was  dwindling 
as  well  as  our  time.  By  starting  at  the  hour  of  Mass,  we  thought 
we  should  escape  that  long  detour,  for,  like  most  people  who 

came  under  Father - ’s  influence,  we  did  not  dare  say  him 

“  No  !  ”  to  his  face. 

The  car  came  round.  As  we  seated  ourselves  on  it  the  hostess 
handed  us  up  a  luncheon  basket.  “  ’Tw^as  his  reverence  ordered 
it  for  ye  :  ’tis  a  long  way  round  by  Bloody  Foreland.” 

“  But  we’re  not  going  round  by  Bloody  Foreland.” 

‘‘Indeed  ye  are;  his  reverence  said  so — and  he's  paid  for  the 
car  for  the  day."  Of  course,  we  did  go  round  by  Bloody  Fore¬ 
land.  Our  driver  would  have  driven  us  nowhere  else  but  where 
his  reverence  ordered.  That  was  my  last  experience  of  the  re¬ 
doubtable  priest  till  I  saw  him  the  other  day  occupying  a  London 
pulpit. 

I  must  have  known  some  hundreds  of  Irish  priests  in  my  time. 
Let  me  give  my  impression  of  one  or  two  whom  I  know  happily 
to  this  day. 

One  is  a  canon  of  the  Church,  an  old-fashioned  priest,  one  who 
had  part  of  his  training  at  least  in  Eome  and  is  not  a  political 
priest.  He  is  a  rosy  old  man,  with  shrewd,  kind  eyes,  and  a 
face  wTinkled  with  humour.  I  never  see  him  go  up  and  down 
through  the  village  with  his  dogs  at  his  heels  that  I  do  not  think 
of  Austin  Dobson’s 

M.  le  Curd  down  the  street 
Goes  with  his  kind  old  face. 

His  dogs  are  his  great  friends,  and  he  has  taught  them  many 
tricks  which  he  puts  them  through  many  times  a  day,  laughing 
like  a  child  over  the  performance.  Anyone  more  simple,  more 
innocent,  and  at  the  same  time  more  shrewd,  more  man-of-the- 
world,  could  not  well  be  imagined.  He  has  looked  on  at  a  good 
many  of  the  younger  men  asserting  themselves  in  politics  and 
otherwise  outside  their  profession.  He  smiles  as  he  thinks  of 
them,  and  is  not  averse  from  a  little  gentle  laughter  at  their 
expense.  He  will  tell  you  delightful  stories  of  the  people,  of 
their  matchmakings  and  the  like  in  which  he  has  been  called 
on  to  take  a  part,  in  a  slow,  gentle,  humorous  voice  which  you 
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find  irresistible.  He  looks  at  the  world  with  eyes  of  wise  and 
innocent  laughter.  He  has  charity  towards  all  men  and  all 
women ;  the  nearest  and  the  only  approach  I  have  ever  seen  in 
him  to  malice  was  his  enjoyment  of  the  dogs’  behaviour  when 
he  visited  a  convent,  where  they  would  sit  in  the  best  chairs  and 
perform  their  tricks  on  the  Turkey  carpet,  to  the  grief  of  the 
housewifely  nuns.  He  is  the  most  reasonable  of  men,  and  will 
discuss  any  question — even  one  of  Church  discipline  with  a  here¬ 
tical  person — without  a  ruffling  of  his  delightful  calm.  I  thought 
it  was  the  quaintest  and  most  appealing  thing  in  the  world  when 
I  attended  his  Mass  one  day  and  heard  him  preach  on  Heaven 
being  won  by  violence.  “  Why,”  said  I  to  myself,  ”  if  it  needed 
violence,  you  would  be  the  last  man  to  get  there.”  It  was  a 
good  sermon,  too — a  wise,  gentle  sermon  which  perhaps  his 
flock  hardly  appreciated.  I  heard  an  absent-minded  lady  tell  him 
afterwards  that  the  reason  she  attended  another  church  rather 
than  his  was  because  there  were  no  sermons  preached  at  the 
other.  The  lines  of  laughter  in  his  face  deepened.  ”  Sure,  we 
have  to  preach  now  and  again,”  he  said.  His  motto  would  be  : 
In  essentials  unity  ;  in  non-essentials  liberty  ;  in  all  charity.  His 
great  virtue  is  charity,  and  wfflen  one  has  left  Ireland  behind 
there  is  a  restfulness  in  the  thought  of  him. 

We  used  to  say  of  the  canon  that  happy  was  his  curate.  His 
curate  at  present  is  a  dark-faced,  eager  boy,  rather  delicate,  a 
great  mechanician,  happy  in  constructing  motor-cars  in  his  work¬ 
shop  at  the  back  of  his  house  when  his  duties  permit  it.  The 
canon  looks  at  him  with  an  eye  of  fatherly  affection,  and  keeps 
him  a  seat  at  his  table  when  he  is  entertaining  a  little  party  of 
priests  and  laymen. 

There  is  another  curate  to  whom  I  wish  my  pen  might  do 
justice.  Who  is  there  like  Father  Dick  for  keeping  the  table 
in  a  roar? — the  kindest,  the  quaintest,  the  most  heroic  of  souls. 
He  has  a  delightful  diction  of  the  most  picturesque  and  surprising. 
His  hospitality  is  beautiful.  When  he  welcomes  you  to  his 
house  among  the  mountains  it  is  truly  royal.  He  is  the  life  and 
soul  of  every  party  he  enters.  He  needs  all  his  animal  spirits 
to  keep  him  lively  in  the  glen  in  winter.  His  kindness  is  ex¬ 
quisite.  As  for  his  courage — well,  he  has  sped  us  after  one  of 
those  evenings  of  frolic,  with  a  whisper  that  to-morrow  he  goes 
into  hospital  for  an  operation. 

Many  times  have  I  seen  a  party  of  these  and  others  like  them 
assembled  round  a  blazing  fire  after  dinner  in  an  Irish  country 
house.  After  dinner  the  ladies  betake  themselves  to  the  drawing¬ 
room,  while  the  men  hold  a  serious  discussion  in  the  dining¬ 
room.  At  least  it  will  be  serious  for  part  of  the  time.  Politics 
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and  religion,  those  engrossing  subjects  in  men’s  minds  in  Ireland, 
will  be  discussed.  The  house  I  am  thinking  of  is  a  house  that  went 
Pamellite  in  the  great  struggle.  There  will  be  perhaps  not  a 
layman  present  who  did  not  fight  the  priests  at  that  time.  But 
is  anyone  afraid  to  say  what  he  thinks?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  The 
discussion  will  be  an  animated  one.  The  most  reasonable,  the 
most  patient,  the  readiest  to  listen,  will  be  the  priests.  Occasion¬ 
ally  they  will  get  hard  hits  too  from  a  layman  less  admirable  in 
temper  than  themselves.  But  the  priest’s  manner  brushes  away 
offence.  In  that  friendly  house,  by  that  friendly  board,  all  is 
friendship,  even  if  one  does  become  a  little  violent  at  times, 
One  is  reminded  of  Banim’s  Soggarth  Aroon. 

Or  out  of  fear  to  you. 

Stand  up  so  near  to  you, 

Och!  out  of  fear  to  youl 

Soggarth  Aroon. 


To  be  sure  in  the  country  places  where  the  people  are  very 
poor  and  very  ignorant  the  priest  is  many  things  in  one  to  his 
flock — not  only  priest,  but  also  legal  adviser,  banker,  doctor,  an 
expert  counsellor  on  all  possible  occasions  and  subjects.  It  used 
to  be  said  of  Canon  Doyle,  of  Ramsgrange — perhaps  he  was  the 
most  redoubtable  priest  in  Ireland — that  there  wms  nothing  in 
the  lives  of  his  flock  with  which  he  was  not  acquainted,  which 
he  did  not  control.  Not  a  marriage  was  arranged,  not  a  will  was 
made,  not  a  lease  was  drawn,  not  an  investment  was  entered 
into,  but  Canon  Tom’s  advice  was  taken  first.  He  w’as  the  man 
in  the  gap  when  his  people  were  pressed  to  the  wall.  A  noisy, 
hectoring,  violent  priest  to  the  outside  world — what  a  figure  in 
an  anti-priest  novel ! — he  was  to  his  flock  the  one  who  helped 
them  in  their  difficulties — saw  the  landlord  for  them,  went 
security  to  the  banks  for  them,  was  with  them  in  sickness  and 
sorrow,  got  them  out  of  all  their  corners,  helped  them  to  begin 
again — was,  in  fact,  a  tender,  rough-tongued,  sometimes  stern, 
beloved,  and  trusted  old  father. 

To  be  sure,  he  interfered  in  politics  with  a  vengeance,  was 
interfering  with  them,  violently,  to  the  hour  he  died.  Canon 
Ram,  of  Tom’s  Grange,  we  used  to  call  him,  paraphrasing  his 
name,  and  remembering  the  swaggering  gentleman  who,  about 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  known  as  the  Great  Earn 
of  Gorey. 

I  assure  you  the  Celt  is  not  one  to  accept  a  tyranny  which  is 
not  for  his  good.  He  is  a  rebellious  soul,  the  Celt,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  in  his  sayings  he  will  round  on  his  good  friend  the  priest. 
“  A  priest’s  marriage  is  never  lucky,”  is  one  of  his  sayings,  the 
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“priest’s  marriage”  being,  of  course,  a  marriage  in  which  a 
priest  has  interfered.  “I  never  had  any  luck,”  says  another, 
“since  I  bought  a  priest’s  cow  in  the  fair.”  I  don’t  know  why 
these  reflections,  unless  it  is  considered  that  a  priest  is  outside 
bis  province  in  matters  of  business  or  courtship.  It  is,  by  the 
way,  outside  the  matter  under  discussion,  but  worth  recording, 
that  a  black  Orangeman  in  the  north  will  send  for  a  priest  to 
bless  his  cow  if  it  ails,  or  his  fields  if  they  are  unfruitful.  Whether 
he  scents  witchcraft  in  the  blessing,  or  suspects  the  removal  of 
a  curse,  or  whether,  being  Irish,  he  merely  does  the  most  unex¬ 
pected  thing  in  the  world,  I  will  not  take  it  upon  myself  to  say. 

My  hundreds  of  priests  have  been  from  the  north,  the  south, 
the  east,  and  the  west.  Of  all  these,  hardly  one  has  fallen  below 
the  highest  ideal  of  conduct  in  my  knowledge  of  them.  It  is 
a  wonderful*  thing  that  Father  Pat  and  Father  Tom  may  come 
out  of  a  rough  home,  from  a  family  without  education  and  without 
refinement,  but  he  will  be  a  gentleman  for  all  that  and  one  to 
whom  ideals  need  no  explanation. 

I  was  talking  the  other  day  to  a  judge  of  the  High  Court  in 
Ireland,  one  of  the  strongest  men  in  Ireland,  a  Presbyterian,  one 
with  the  most  intimate  knowledge  of  that  land  question  with 
which  the  lives  of  the  Irish  are  so  intimately  concerned.  I  wish 
the  priests,  and  still  more  the  enemies  of  the  priests,  could  have 
heard  his  testimony.  He  had  much  experience  of  the  priests  in 
their  capacity  as  counsellors  to  their  flocks.  According  to  him, 
they  were  invariably  reasonable,  patient,  clear-headed,  wise  in 
counsel,  and,  above  all,  of  a  devotion  to  their  flocks  and  their 
interests,  beyond  all  praise. 

This  testimony,  which  came  out  unsought  by  me  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  was  striking,  taken  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
another  Irish  public  man,  w'hom  the  priests  have  too  easily 
believed  to  be  unfriendly  to  them. 

“  I  know  what  their  influence  is,”  he  said  to  me,  “  and  there 
is  not  one  person  in  all  Ireland  who  would  dread  as  I  should 
the  priests  losing  their  hold  on  the  people.” 

I  have  known  in  my  life  some  very  few  Irish  Catholics  who 
have  adopted  the  attitude  of  ‘‘hating  the  priest.”  If  it  was 
not  a  passing  phase  in  the  case  of  quite  young  men,  then  it  had 
its  roots  in  an  emancipation  which  was  not  an  intellectual  one — 
in  my  experience.  Occasionally  it  has  happened  that  their  suscep¬ 
tibilities  have  been  rubbed  up  the  wrong  way  by  some  individual 
priest.  They  have  generally  been  ready  to  acknowledge  laugh¬ 
ingly,  to  me,  as  they  might  not  to  Mr.  Shaw,  that  if  they  ailed 
to-morrow  they  would  send  for  Father  Pat  or  Father  Tom. 

There  is  no  class  in  Ireland  which  indeed  holds  the  secret  of 
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Irish  life  like  the  priests.  It  would  be  a  sad,  sad  country  without  i 
them,  and  one  would  regard  with  grief  the  prospect  of  change  \ 
in  them.  | 

Only  the  other  day  someone  told  me  that  the  young  priests  in  S 
Ireland  were  drinking  coffee,  while  the  old  priests  had  their  glass 
of  punch.  To  be  sure,  the  coffee  drinking  is  admirable,  for  an  | 
example  in  a  country  where  nearly  all  the  lapses  are  caused  ? 
by  drinking  bad  whiskey.  But  it  gave  me  an  odd  pang,  all  the  - 
same,  to  think  of  the  kindly,  hospitable,  pleasant  order  passing. 

“  Heroes  and  martyrs,”  Mr.  Wyndham  called  the  priests  of  ^ 
the  western  sea-board,  who,  living  in  poverty  and  loneliness,  i 
fought  the  famine  and  the  fever,  anything  that  threatened  their  I 
flocks,  with  an  irresistible  heroism.  I  have  never  heard  of  an  I 
Irish  priest  yet  who  was  afraid  of  the  post  of  danger,  who  fled  J 
from  smallpox  or  cholera,  w'ho  would  not  go  wherever  his  duty  j 
took  him,  though  it  might  be  over  the  mountains  at  night  in  a 
winter  storm,  or  out  on  a  dangerous  sea. 

Let  me  say,  too,  that  though  the  priests  come  and  go  in  the 
households,  though  they  meet  in  affectionate  friendship  young 
girls  and  women  as  well  as  men,  I  have  never  to  my  own  know¬ 
ledge  known  any  scandal  or  any  hurt  to  attach  to  these  friend¬ 
ships.  The  priest  in  love,  or  worse,  is  a  figure  in  recent  fiction  of 
an  objectionable  kind.  The  priest  in  love  in  Ireland  simply  does 
not  exist.  If  he  had  not  supernatural  helps  he  would  still  be 
immune  by  that  subtle  and  sacred  something  which  sets  him  apart 
in  the  minds  of  Irishwomen  and  in  his  own  mind,  doubtless.  But 
that  is  one  of  the  secret  things  unknown  to  the  Anglo-Irishman 
when  he  would  portray  the  mind  of  the  Celt. 

Katharine  Tynan. 
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I  Ix  these  days  people  are  always  banding  together  for  the  protec- 
"  tion  of  something  or  other.  So  when  Oppressors  unite  and  form 
trusts,  and  the  Oppressed  unite  and  form  bombs,  it  is  really 
high  time  that  public-spirited  citizens  should  try  to  protect  un¬ 
offending  cities  from  an  irruption  of  statues  in  the  open.  For 
so  far  no  soul  has  been  found  heroic  enough  to  decline  such 
works  of  art  when  offered  to  helpless  communities. 

Of  course  everybody  likes  a  hero,  and  it  is  nice  and  elevating 
to  see  him  emerge  from  the  dead  level  of  his  fellow-men  until 
he  becomes  Great,  but  even  one’s  commendable  and  unselfish 
satisfaction  is  likely  to  be  damped  when  one  realises  the  inevitable 
result.  Either  before  or  after  he  is  dead  some  busy-body  of  a 
philanthropist,  or  some  time-serving  County  Council,  will  have 
him  done  in  stone  or  bronze,  and  he  will  be  presented  to  the 
inoffensive  town  of  his  birth  or  his  death,  or,  at  any  rate,  some 
sacred  spot  where  he  did  or  where  he  did  not  pay  his  bills,  and 
he  will  be  set  up,  by  the  help  of  the  town  band,  and  that 
Eloquence  for  which  the  English  are  so  justly  famous.  He  will 
be  erected  in  a  special  place  where  he  will  never  again  be  s(ien 
except  by  infants  in  “prams”  and  their  attendant  nurses,  and 
their  attendant  man.  Or  he  will  be  placed  where  he  is  dreadfully 
in  the  way,  and  the  object  of  unedited  language  of  those  gentle¬ 
men  in  leathers  who  kindly  lead  our  motor-’buses  to  destruction. 

It  is  not  that  our  Northern  climate  does  not  encourage  heroes — 
far  from  it,  on  the  contrary — but  it  has  a  very  awful  effect  on 
their  statues.  The  coal  with  which,  for  example,  London  tries 
to  subdue  its  shivers,  has  ever  been  antagonistic  to  stone.  Bronze, 
except  that  the  hero  usually  turns  pea-green,  is  more  likely  to 
survive  the  playful  attacks  of  the  weather.  But,  for  instance, 
take  a  stone  hero  in  whom  the  County  Council  shows  but  a 
languid  interest,  and  it  is  painful  to  observe  the  havoc  which 
our  variegated  weather,  combined  with  coal-dust,  can  play  with 
the  most  heroic  features.  As  for  the  birds  of  the  air,  the  portly 
pigeon,  and  that  engaging  young  ruffian  the  sparrow,  neither 
bronze  nor  stone  can  hope  to  escape  their  exceedingly  bad 
manners.  Inoffensive  cities  that  have  harmed  no  one  should 
not  be  placed  at  the  mercy  of  any  misguided  citizen  aching  for 
immortality,  and  who  can  get  it  in  no  other  way  than  by  hanging, 
as  it  were,  to  the  coat-tails  of  a  hero.  The  Misguided  Fellow 
Citizen  presents  the  marhle  effigy  of  the  Great  to  his  fellow- 
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townspeople ,  and  he  is  permanently  immortalised  on  the  pedestal 
as  “  presented  by  our  public-spirited  townsman  M.  F.  C.,  Esq.” 
Probably  he  and  the  man  who  scrubs  it  once  a  year  are  the  only 
two  human  beings  W'ho  ever  look  at  the  great  man,  and  it  is 
more  than  sure  that  M.  F.  C.,  Esq.,  never  looks  higher  than 
the  pedestal. 

The  ordinary  run  of  statues,  unless  they  are  royal,  have  only 
one  real  pleasant  and  satisfactory  day  in  their  existence,  and 
that  is  the  day  they  are  unveiled.  If  stone,  on  that  day  they  are 
spotlessly  clean ;  if  bronze,  they  are  nice  and  shiny.  After  that 
they  are  never  clean  or  shiny  again.  It  has  to  be  the  statue 
of  a  very  exalted  personage  for  the  soot  to  be  scraped  oft'  and  to 
have  its  face  washed  once  a  year.  The  average  hero  has  to  be 
satisfied  with  being  unveiled ;  after  that  no  one  takes  any  further 
interest  in  him.  But  it  is  most  instructive  to  observe  the  unholy 
skill  with  which  the  soot  and  other  accidents  of  the  air  will  lodge 
on  the  top  of  a  venerable  bald  head,  and  on  the  surface  of  what 
should  be  an  immaculate  frock-coat  or  a  w’ell-fitting  uniform. 

A  Boman  toga  that  has  met  with  accidents  is  not  half  so  ridiculous 
as  a  bronze  frock-coat  and  immaculate  bronze  trousers  that  have 
been  the  scene  of  disaster.  Standing  in  front  of  the  statue  of 
a  great  statesman,  a  man  notably  tidy  in  his  day,  and  a  great 
wwry  to  his  valet,  I  studied  the  undignified  results  of  a  family 
of  sparrow’s  that  had  set  up  housekeeping  under  his  elbow,  and 
thought  how  indignant  he  would  be  could  he  catch  a  glimpse 
of  this  unseemly  domestic  arrangement. 

There  is  no  attire  more  unbecoming  to  a  statue  than  the  dress 
of  an  ordinary  citizen.  A  hero  may  be  very  heroic  inside,  but 
no  tailor  has  yet  invented  an  heroic  cut.  A  modern  statue,  with 
the  exception  of  the  face,  is  only  a  fashion-plate  in  bronze,  and 
woe  be  to  the  sculptor  if  he  leaves  off  a  button.  Happy  is  the 
statue  that  can  hide  its  faulty  anatomy  in  the  mantle  of  a 
Knight  of  the  Garter.  But,  unfortunately,  this  is  a  privilege 
granted  to  but  few. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  even  worse  w’hen  a  harassed  sculptor, 
yearning  to  free  himself  from  the  tyranny  of  clothes,  flies  off  at 
a  tangent  and  puts  nothing,  so  to  speak,  but  a  sheet  around 
his  statue  (which  in  life  w’as,  probably,  a  modest  man  carefully 
buttoned  up),  and  so  leaves  him  to  the  perplexed  gaze  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  One  doesn’t  mind  the  old  gods  being  lightly 
clad  in  a  laurel-wreath  or  a  thunder-bolt ;  one  has  been  brought 
up  to  think  of  them  that  way.  But  when  one  sees  an  elderly  if 
heroic  gentleman  in  a  classic  arm-chair,  with  nothing  on  but  a 
bathing  towel,  in  the  very  street  where,  probably,  he  used  to 
saunter  up  and  down  in  uniform  and  pig-tail,  or  knee  breeches 
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and  cocked  hat,  one  feels  embarrassed  and  apologetic,  as  if  one 
were  intruding.  What  would  the  great  George  Washington  say 
could  he  see  his  statue  in  front  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington? 
How  would  that  immortal  man,  who  could  not  tell  a  lie,  express 
his  outraged  feelings  !  Then,  too,  there  is  that  seated  statue  of  the 
sublime  Beethoven,  portrayed,  evidently ,  as  just  receiving  inspira¬ 
tion.  He,  too,  is  lightly  and  unostentatiously  clad  in  a  sheet, 
and  with  a  generous  display  of  rather  muscular  anatomy.  How 
he  would  thunder  forth  his  indignation  if  he  could  see  himself  ! 

Our  Northern  climate,  and  its  attendant  evils,  are  death  on 
statues  in  the  open.  Who  will  not  agree  with  me  who  has  ever 
wandered  through  London  and  happened  on  forgotten  statues  in 
forlorn  vistas.  Preferably  these  live  in  mouldy  squares  where 
sooty  years  have  peacefully  obliterated  their  features,  and  four- 
wheelers  are  usually  anchored  at  their  base.  Sometimes  there 
is  a  dingy  drinking-fountain  near,  from  which  dirty  little  boys 
playfully  squirt  water  at  each  other,  or  “  shin  ”  up  the  pedestal 
to  the  utter  ruin  of  their  breeches.  Now  is  this  the  purpose  for 
which  a  statue  is  erected? 

Sometimes,  when  lost  in  the  City,  one  stumbles  across  a 
forgotten  philanthropist  in  bronze  W’ho,  still  true  to  his  principles, 
furnishes  a  temporary  escape  from  motor-’ buses  and  other  death¬ 
dealing  vehicles,  while  he  sits  there  splashed  with  rich  London 
mud,  and  more  than  ever  a  philanthropist.  Certain  old  statues 
London  has  quite  overgrown,  so  that  they  overtop  the  stupendous 
traffic  with  a  kind  of  infantile  enjoyment.  There  is  that  little 
King  Charles  on  his  little  horse  in  Trafalgar  Square,  for  ever 
prancing  down  Whitehall  and  getting  no  further;  and  a  small, 
unostentatious  Milton  leans  modestly  against  St.  Giles’s,  Cripple- 
gate.  In  front  of  St.  Paul’s  stands  poor  Queen  Anne,  disrespect¬ 
fully  described  by  a  Jacobite  lampooner:  “With  her  face  to 
the  gin-shop,  and  her  back  to  the  church.’’  She  looks  all  the 
more  worn  and  dingy  now,  because  her  sceptre  and  crown  have 
been  recently  daubed  with  some  of  that  superabundant  gilding 
left  over  when  they  desecrated  the  noble  interior  of  St.  Paul’s. 
Poor  Queen  Anne  !  she  has  indeed  been  the  uncomplaining  victim 
of  aspiring  stonemasons  and  the  w’eather  !  In  Bloomsbury  there 
is  still  another  woebegone  statue  of  her  which  is  probably  the 
most  desolate  in  all  London — and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal. 

In  Pall  Mall,  too,  stands  a  small,  sleek  King  George  III., 
mounted  on  a  small,  sleek  horse,  from  which  he  perpetually 
and  forgivingly  reviews  his  ex-beloved  American  subjects  troop¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Carlton  Hotel.  And  does  the  loyal  Carlton 
remember  England’s  loss  when  making  out  their  bills?  The 
chances  are  that  it  does.  When  a  statue  is  not  looking  dowm  at  a 
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drinking-fountain,  it  is  sure  to  be  gazing  into  a  sand-bin— both, 
of  course,  very  useful.  The  only  statues  that  are  really  well  off 
in  London  are  those  gallant  gentlemen  in  Trafalgar  Square 
surrounding  Nelson  on  his  mighty  column  guarded  by  his  gigantic 
lions.  But  even  these  are  less  impressive  as  statues,  than  as  part 
of  a  magnificent  architectural  w’hole.  Next  to  them  the  eminent 
men  in  Parliament  Square  are  in  luck,  for  not  only  are  they  in 
bronze,  and  shut  in  from  the  traffic,  but  three  of  them  are  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  have  on  mantles.  But,  really,  one’s  advice 
to  a  hero  is — should  his  destiny  be  a  statue — if  you  don’t  want 
to  look  ridiculous  and  be  forgotten,  get  them  to  put  you  on  top 
of  a  column.  That  is  the  only  thing  that  will  save  you.  But, 
indeed,  you  have  to  be  a  very  great  man  to  survive  your  statue! 

The  fact  is,  it  is  a  very  bad  thing  to  be  an  open-air  statue 
in  our  country.  Still,  there  is  something  even  worse  than  being 
a  statue,  and  that  is  to  be  a  bust  on  a  pedestal.  It  must  be  so 
humiliating  to  have  a  pedestal  grow  out  of  so  impossible  a  place, 
as  if  one  has  no  legs  !  Besides,  it  is  not  true  to  Nature.  Then, 
too,  what  is  an  added  humiliation  is  that  it  show's  so  plainly  that 
the  money  gave  out.  A  bust  on  a  pedestal  in  the  open  air  betrays 
a  transparent  economy.  Still,  I  remember  one  statue  which  was 
as  bad  as  a  bust  on  a  pedestal,  though  it  did  have  its  legs, 
and  that  was  an  eminent  statesman  in  granite,  who  had  originally 
been  made  for  a  niche,  but  whom  the  exigencies  of  fate  had 
placed  in  a  park.  This  distinguished  man  had  never  been  finished 
behind ;  he  was  entirely  without  anatomy,  and  his  coat-tails  were 
quite  rudimentary.  Indeed,  his  whole  back  was  sketchy  ;  and  he 
really  was  behind  as  he  would  not  have  wished  to  be.  ^ 

There  is  before  the  City  Hall  of  a  well-knowm  American  town 
a  statue  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  that  great  man  who  helped  to 
bring  about  the  French  Revolution  by  wearing  woollen  stockings, 
and  so  making  little  of  the  Court  of  France.  On  the  has -relief 
of  the  pedestal  he  is  represented  as  working  at  his  trade  of 
printing,  and  it  has  been  estimated  by  an  inquiring  mind  that  at 
the  rate  his  legs  lie  across  the  floor  this  celebrated  man  could 
not  have  been  less  than  sixty  feet  high.  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  an  inoffensive  old  square  in  a  seaside  resort  mercilessly 
ornamented  with  the  Seasons  in  granite.  The  Seasons  have  never 
been  able  to  escape  the  ruthless  hand  of  the  sculptor.  These  are 
four  little  statues  done  in  unresponsive  granite,  and  mounted  on 
huge  granite  pedestals,  each  ostentatiously  proclaiming,  “Pre¬ 
sented  by  Sir  John  Jones,  Bart.’’  Probably  Sir  John  Jones, 
Bart. ,  had  bought  them  cheap  at  a  sales  day  in  a  stonemason’s 
yard,  and  then  presented  them  to  a  helpless  community. 

One  asks  why  should  statues  and  other  monuments  be  allowed 
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to  desecrate  our  public  places,  and  our  scenery?  One  cannot 
retire  to  a  public  garden  to  escape  from  the  turmoil  of  motor- 
’buses,  traction  engines,  and  Bath-chairs,  without  having  one’s 
solitude  intruded  on  by  unattractive  gentlemen  in  bronze  or  dirty 
marble,  not  to  speak  of  gods  and  goddesses  and  the  Seasons,  done, 
unfortunately,  in  a  material  that  never  perishes.  There  really 
should  be  a  society  for  the  annihilating  of  all  philanthropists  who 
will  persist  in  presenting  statues.  If  they  can’t  be  annihilated, 
then  nothing  remains  to  do — though  it  does  seem  an  extreme 
measure — than  to  suppress  heroes !  When  one  looks  about  this 
grimy,  smoky  Northern  world,  where  it  rains  a  dirty  liquid,  and 
the  fog  playfully  plasters  the  soot  over  everything,  one  asks  why 
expose  the  immortal  gods,  the  Seasons,  miscellaneous  heroes,  as 
well  as  the  members  of  the  Eoyal  Family,  to  such  trying  condi¬ 
tions?  Why  these  days  of  the  unemployed  waste  precious  money 
to  erect  monuments  that  are  never  beautiful  in  this  climate,  and 
which  are  never  a  gratification  to  anyone  but  the  sculptor,  and, 
of  course,  his  family?  It  has  occasionally  happened  that  a  great 
man’s  statue  has  been  erected  during  his  lifetime.  “  I  have  to  go 
all  around  the  place  to  avoid  that  d — d  thing,”  was  the  simple 
comment  of  one  on  his  own  effigy. 

There  was  a  heated  controversy  not  long  ago  as  to  the  best  use 
to  make  of  an  immense  sum  of  money  destined  for  the  erection  of 
a  memorial  to  one  whose  life  is  her  own  greatest  monument. 
Finally,  after  everyone  had  expressed  an  opinion,  an  eminent  man 
remarked,  wdth  a  characteristic  drawl,  “Use  it  to  take  down  the 
Albert  Memorial.” 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  our  worst  statues  that,  though  they 
decay,  they  are  not  utterly  destroyed.  They  mildew  in  squares, 
and  in  forgotten  and  forlorn  corners,  but  they  never  disappear 
unless  they  stand  in  the  march  of  progress.  I  used  to  wonder 
what  became  of  those  scarred  veterans  of  the  Fine  Arts,  until 
one  day  I  was  enlightened.  In  that  great  and  shabby  London 
thoroughfare,  the  Euston  Road,  I  came  face  to  face  with  some 
of  them  again ;  an  incongruous,  motley  stone  crowd,  weather¬ 
beaten,  grimy,  minus  a  nose  or  an  arm  or  a  hand,  all  staring  in 
different  directions,  and  all  waiting  for  some  wandering  art  enthu¬ 
siast  to  release  them  from  ignoble  bondage  at  any  price.  There 
they  stood  in  the  stonecutter’s  shabby  front  yard  ;  kings,  queens, 
goddesses,  the  Seasons  (of  course),  stags,  heroes,  and  generals, 
looking  like  a  kind  of  demoralised  Westminster  Abbey  gone  astray 
and  in  reduced  circumstances.  Of  course  they  were  the  outcasts  of 
the  Fine  Arts — the  poor  relations — and  yet  I  was  struck  later 
on,  wffien  I  was  strolling  through  Westminster  Abbey,  by  the 
family  resemblance  between  these  poor  stone  tramps  of  the  Euston 
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Koad  and  their  prosperous  relations  lodged  in  that  glorious  pile. 
As  I  wandered  past  these  famous  men  in  marble ,  I  was  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  they  look  like  a  kind  of  awful  Mrs.  Jarley’s 
waxworks  done  in  stone  and  without  any  fun.  They  are  so 
wedged  together  without  any  earthly  reference  to  each  other,  and 
with  only  one  object,  to  give  them  standing  room,  that  they 
really  hit  each  other  with  their  marble  elbows,  and  they  have 
no  chance  to  show  off  their  attitudes. 

In  suitable  surroundings  there  is  in  all  art  nothing  more  impres¬ 
sive  than  a  beautiful  statue.  It  is  the  fit  and  noble  ornament  of 
public  structures.  A  statue  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  great 
dead  is  the  supremest  reward  that  can  be  bestowed,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  remains  an  eternal  inspiration  to  the  living.  But  to 
be  this  the  work  of  the  artist  must  be  saved  from  the  disfiguring 
vagaries  of  our  climate,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  our  cities  should 
be  saved  from  an  irruption  of  bad  statues. 

Our  County  Councils  are  still  in  the  kindergarten  period  of  Art 
education,  which  has  indeed  caused  one  well-meaning  borough  to 
immortalise  his  Gracious  Majesty  King  Edward  VII.  in  a 
stained-glass  window,  attired  in  the  frock-coat  and  w’^ell-brushed 
silk  hat  which,  though  the  Englishman’s  pride,  are  not  quite 
suitable  in  stained  glass.  But  there  is  his  Majesty,  pleasant  and 
good  to  see,  wearing  a  top-hat  of  stained  glass,  shinier  than  ever 
a  mere  mortal  valet  could  hope  to  make  it. 

In  Southern  countries,  under  a  cloudless  sky  and  the  golden 
sunshine,  in  a  clear,  pure  atmosphere,  untouched  by  fogs  and  free 
from  the  burden  of  soot,  there  statues  may  be  erected  in  the  open 
to  the  joy  and  glory  of  humanity.  But  here,  if  a  great  man 
cannot  be  remembered  unless  his  dirty  effigy  on  a  dirty  pedestal 
stands  forlorn  in  the  midst  of  ’buses  and  four-wheelers,  then  let 
him  in  Heaven’s  name  be  forgotten !  The  erecting  in  the  open 
of  statues  to  the  Great  in  our  North  is  not  so  much  a  solemn  duty 
as  a  very  bad  habit.  Oh,  the  humour  of  the  eternal  unfitness 
of  things.  Annie  E.  Lane. 


SIR  JAMES  GRAHAMJ 


The  constructive  period  of  Modern  England  begins  with  the  Grey 
Ministry,  which  carried  Reform  in  1832,  and  with  the  Peel 
Ministry  of  1841.  The  one  brought  the  first  great  democratic 
impulse  of  the  nation  coming  to  itself  through  its  dreams  and  its 
ideals — an  impulse  not  yet  exhausted,  rather  running  harder  than 
ever  in  these  days  of  spiritual  rebellion  against  reaction.  The 
other  gave  the  essential  regulative  ideas  of  commercial  freedom, 
of  international  peace,  of  balanced  liberties,  of  rational  finance. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  full  strength  and  personality  of  the  one 
great  man  who  took  a  decisive  part  in  both  these  combinations 
should  now  at  last  be  brought  vividly  before  us. 

Mr.  Parker  is  an  ideal  biographer.  His  Peel  wms  admirable  in 
sense  of  proportion,  in  the  selection  of  the  words  and  acts  through 
which  Peel  could  give  himself  to  us  in  his  own  way,  unsmothered 
in  quotation,  unspoiled  by  exposition  or  epigram.  Mr.  Parker 
has  applied  the  same  method  to  Sir  James  Graham’s  singularly 
interesting  career,  with  perhaps  even  greater  sympathy,  and  with 
a  note  of  personal  charm  which  will  win  a  multitude  of  readers. 

To  most  people  Graham  has  been  known  rather  as  the  ally  of 
others  than  for  himself,  a  man  of  vigour  and  versatility,  who 
opened  Mazzini’s  letters  and  twice  changed  sides.  To  many, 
too,  he  has  been  known  as  a  great  administrator. 

But  the  papers  which  Graham’s  own  sensitive  regard  for  those 
on  whom  he  “  may  have  commented  too  harshly,”  and  the  loyalty 
of  executors  have  kept  back  so  long,  let  us  see  the  man  as  he  was 
t— a  pure,  finely-tempered,  unselfish,  though  impulsive,  often 
vehement  nature — a  man  resolute  for  right,  indifferent  to 
ambition  and  intrigue — of  inexhaustible  industry,  of  immense  pro¬ 
pelling  force,  of  clear  judgment,  and  singular  regard  for  the 
honour  and  the  interests  of  his  friends.  He  guided  others  for 
their  own  good  rather  than  exploited  them  for  his  own  advance¬ 
ment.  He  was  masterful,  but  the  most  loyal  of  friends.  At 
times  he  hated  heartily,  and  criticised  with  unsparing  acrimony, 
but  with  a  sincerity  untainted  by  interest.  His  life,  as  given  us 
in  these  volumes,  was  strenuous,  devoted,  intensely  and  loyally 
lived,  with  much  generosity,  much  forbearance.  His  pride  was 
often  misinterpreted  as  arrogance,  but  nothing  is  more  striking  in 
these  pages  than  his  modesty  of  self-appraisement,  and  the  sensi- 

(1)  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  James  Graham.  By  Charles  Stuart  Parker. 
Two  vols.  (Murray,  1907.) 
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tiveness  which  led  him  repeatedly  to  forego  vast  opportunities 
when  other  duties  stood  in  the  way.^  And  even  in  the  fulness  of 
his  strength  there  was  a  tendency  to  yield  to  moods  of  deep 
depression  which  contributed  to  make  him  one  of  the  least  grasp¬ 
ing  of  men. 

His  two  years  abroad  (1812-14),  spent  in  watching  the  later 
phases  of  the  struggle  with  Napoleon,  are  delightful  reading.  Hi.> 
youthful  enthusiasm  and  resourceful  energy  won  for  him  the 
warm  confidence  of  men  like  Sir  Henry  Wellesley  and  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  under  whom  he  became  a  diplomat  on  his 
twenty-first  birthday,  then  officer  of  the  Italian  Corps  and  Aide- 
de-Camp,  trusted  with  important  negotiations,  concluding  an 
armistice — a  brilliant  dehut  in  responsibilites  discharged  with 
high  credit.  From  these  pleasant  hours  of  boyish  confidence  all 
through  to  the  closing  scenes  so  touchingly  described  in  the 
chapter  contributed  by  his  surviving  daughter,  Mrs.  Baring, 
which  puts  simply  and  sincerely  before  the  reader  the  unselfish 
beauty  of  his  home  life,  all  is  in  harmony. 

The  quiet  life  at  Netherby  “  alone  but  perfectly  happy”  with 
wife  and  children.  His  delight  in  music,  his  history  readings 
with  his  girls  ;  his  extraordinary  self-sacrifice  to  duty,  often  in  his 
later  years  rousing  himself  from  illness  to  attend  the  House  and 
make  some  decisive  speech ;  the  generous  aid  he  gave  at  all  times 
and  on  all  subjects  to  colleagues,  even  to  successors  in  office;  the 
charming  joyousness  of  his  playful  references  to  pheasants  or 
woodcock,  or  the  trials  of  racehorses;  his  personal  relations  to 
Stanley,  to  Peel,  to  Sidney  Herbert,  to  Gladstone — everywhere 
and  in  everything  we  find  the  same  loving,  kindly,  unselfish  note. 

There  is  an  affectionate  clinging  to  those  dear  to  him. 

‘  ‘  I  do  not  get  on  without  you  both  !  Netherby  is  dull  without 
my  beloved  children  .  .  .  your  kindness  in  one  of  you  writing 
to  me  every  day  gladdens  me  much.”^ 

Of  his  mother  he  writes  in  1814  :  “All  that  is  good  in  me, 
all  that  others  praise,  I  have  derived  from  her.  All  that  is  bad 
I  acquired  away  from  her.”  ^  The  deep  religious  faith  which 
more  than  once  determined  his  policy  was  thus  inspired.  Not 
less  interesting  was  his  regard  for  his  father,  and  at  times  almost 
”  paternal  ”  care  for  his  interests.^ 

It  is  a  life  story,  apart  from  politics,  worth  reading,  and  one 
is  glad  that  such  a  man  should  no  longer  be  misunderstood,  “  He 

(1)  Four  times  the  Governor-Generalship  of  India  was  offered  and  declined ;  the 
leadership  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  both  parties  in  turn,  and  many  high 
offices  were  more  than  once  pressed  on  him  and  refused. 

(2)  ii.  453.  (3)  i.  6. 

(4)  See  letter  of  August  29th,  1814,  i.  p.  43. 
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was  fully  aware,”  writes  Mrs.  Baring,  ”  of  the  harsh  and  unjust 
judgment  of  the  world,  but  pride  .prevented  his  seeking  to 
justify  himself.”  ^ 

In  this  world  of  sordid  intrigue  and  unblushing  self-advertise¬ 
ment,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  a  real  man  who  writes  :  “  We  suffer 
much  from  the  hostility  of  the  Press,  but  we  are  not  its  slaves. 

I  would  rather  have  it  for  my  enemy  than  that  it  should  be  my 
master,”  and  “  when  we  are  wrong,  reproof  is  salutary  ;  when  we 
are  right  the  sting  of  malignity  is  harmless.”  ^ 

His  indifference  to  fame — the  long  suppression  of  his  letters — 
contrast  not  badly  with  the  blazing  indiscretions,  red-hot  from 
living  actors  and  events  yet  in  the  making,  with  the  lightning 
interchanges  of  despatches,  protests,  and  counter-protests,  of  the 
new  style,  the  outpourings  of  a  blase  generation  that  has  lost  its 
sense  of  dignity. 

If  Mr.  Gladstone  began  as  a  Tory,  and  was  slow  to  shed  the 
instinct  to  revert  to  his  early  creed,  Graham  may  be  said  to  have 
always  been  at  heart  a  Liberal.  In  the  sense  in  w'hich  all  the 
Peelite  group  were  Conservative,  he  became  a  Conservative,  but 
he  never  was  nor  could  have  been  a  Tory.  And  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  modern  Liberalism  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was 
the  greatest  force  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
logically  evolved  from  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Peelite  cult. 

Graham’s  earliest  enthusiasm  led  him  to  side  with  the  Whigs, 
but  though  their  ideals  were  his  ideals,  and  though  he  worked 
with  the  Whigs  so  far  as  he  could,  it  is  quite  as  true  that  in  tem¬ 
perament  and  methods  he  was  almost  as  little  of  a  Whig  as  he  was 
of  a  Tory.  And,  after  all,  the  whole  vitality  of  modern  Liberalism 
lies  in  emancipation  from  the  Whigs ! 

The  note,  irresistible,  imperative,  of  Graham’s  thinking  as  of  his 
action  was  independence.  He  was  impatient  of  theorising,  in¬ 
tolerant  of  pretence.  His  concentrated  mastery  of  facts  gave  a 
common-sense  realism  to  all  he  did.  And  this  handling  of  policies 
in  the  concrete  rather  deepened  his  enthusiasm  and  quickened 
his  sense  of  justice. 

There  were  few  men  whom  he  disliked  and  distrusted  so  heartily 
as  Louis  Napoleon.  He  shared,  though  in  a  more  restricted 
sense  than  Russell  or  Gladstone,  Palmerston’s  sympathy  for 
Italy,  but  he  was  an  even  more  tenacious  and  relentless  critic 
than  Gladstone  of  Palmerston’s  blustering  foreign  policy  and 
occasionally  unprincipled  tactics,  while  he  had  a  constitutional 
antipathy  to  Disraeli  and  all  his  ways. 

The  Navy  was  never  more  efficient  than  in  his  hands,  yet  he 
cut  down  the  Navy  Estimate  by  20  per  cent.,  and  swept  away 
(1)  ii.  463.  (2)  ii.  p.423. 
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Boards  and  Commissioners  by  the  dozen ,  and  superfluous  officials 
by  the  score.  For  the  panic-mongers  he  had  ever  ready  a  cold 
douche  of  sarcasm  :  “We  have  more  ships  than  we  can  man;  as 
to  dockyards,  large  outlay  on  new  works  must  be  watched  with 
jealousy.  Some  risks  are  better  than  certain  evils.  Even  war  is 
one  of  them.”  ^ 

His  whole  career  was  a  concatenation  of  alliances  and  antagon¬ 
isms  with  his  brilliant  schoolfellow,  Lord  John  Bussell.  Great 
ideas  and  guiding  principles  drew  them  together,  but  they  were  , 
recurrently  driven  apart  by  Graham’s  impatience  of  Lord  John’s  1 
lack  of  method  and  balance,  his  alternating  rushes  forward  and  '■ 
slidings  back,  and  his  too  frequent  incapacity  to  master  and 
realise  his  ideals.  i 

Graham  did  not  reach  himself  in  a  day.  Not  unfortunately  his  I 
first  experience  of  Parliament  was  brief  Six  years  of  retirement 
given  to  books,  to  pulling  round  a  big,  neglected  estate,  and  to 
solving  practical  problems  of  local  administration  drew  out  the 
finer,  stronger  elements  of  character.  He  escaped  being  frittered 
away,  and  came  back  to  public  life  in  the  spirit  of  a  sincere  and 
thorough  student,  patient  in  industry ,  resolute  in  initiative. 

Always  an  unhesitating  defender  of  religious  liberty,  at  his  I 
first  election  at  Hull  he  urged  that  “  pains  and  penalties  or  I 
disabilities  are  persecution  when  suffered  by  men  on  account  of  I 
their  faith,  whether  they  be  Dissenters  or  Boman  Catholics.”® 
When  he  came  out  for  Carlisle  in  1826,  he  was  a  trained  political 
thinker,  fresh  from  his  bold  pamphlet  on  “  Corn  and  Currency,” 
from  his  fireside  talks  with  his  rugged  Cumberland  friend,  John 
Booke,  the  friend  of  Huskisson,  the  disciple  of  Adam  Smith. 

Mr.  Parker’s  chapters  teem  with  minor  personal  episodes  sure 
to  be  eagerly  scanned  by  readers  of  Greville  and  Stanhope  and 
Spencer  Walpole.  The  supreme  interest  to  us  of  to-day  lies  rather 
in  one  or  two  of  the  greater  topics  upon  which  Graham’s  influ¬ 
ence  was  decisive,  initiating  as  it  did  ideas  and  developments 
w'hich  have  shaped  the  whole  course  of  history. 

Here  we  have  new  matter  of  vital  importance.  Boebuck,  want¬ 
ing  of  the  Whig  Ministry  of  1830,  appealed  to  Graham  to  say 
how  it  was,  with  Lord  Grey  disillusioned,  Brougham  appre-  j 
hensive,  Melbourne  and  others  pledged  against  Beform,  Lord  j 
John  Bussell  with  his  “little  motions”  and  “milk-and-water 
proposals” — “how  came  it  about  that  the  Beform  Bill  was  so 
bold  and  extensive?” 

Graham’s  reply  w'as  in  a  confidential  letter  now  issued  after 
two  generations. 

(1)  To  Lord  J.  R.,  ii.  361. 

(2)  M.P.  for  Hull,  1819;  St.  Ives,  1820. 

(3)  From  Address  at  Hull,  1819. 
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8  He  “  was  admitted  into  the  Cabinet  as  a  Whig  and  something 
d  more.”  ”  I  was  placed  on  the  Committee  of  Four  to  prepare  the 

8  Bill,”  ‘‘because  my  zeal  was  supposed  to  exceed  the  standard 

li  measure  of  the  Whigs.”  ‘‘  The  Bill  embodied  what  Lord  Grey’s 
8  heart  and  conscience  approved.” 

“  The  Bill  was  to  be  large  enough  to  satisfy  public  opinion,  and 
to  afford  ground  to  resist  further  innovation.” 
t  ‘‘No  Bill  was  drawn  until  the  consent  of  the  King,”  as  well 
e  as  of  the  Cabinet,  had  been  obtained. 

8  In  estimating  ‘‘  the  bloodless  revolution,”  in  which  success  w’as 
1  only  ensured  by  mutual  concessions,  ‘‘it  must  be  remembered 

1  that  the  consent  of  a  reluctant  King  was  to  be  obtained,  and  the 

fears  of  timid  colleagues  were  to  be  overcome.” 

8  Koebuck’s  comment,  when  he  had  considered  the  Memorandum, 
t  was  that  Grey  would  have  started  in  terror  if  he  had  realised 

0  what  he  was  doing.  The  Ministry  wisely  obeyed  the  voice  of 

e  the  nation,  and  for  this  timely  wisdom  ‘‘  deserve  gratitude.”  But 

1  certainly  ‘  ‘  the  strong  desire  for  Eeform  on  the  part  of  the  nation 

1  was  not  due  to  the  Whigs.”  ^ 

The  new  light  thrown  by  the  papers  on  the  way  in  which  the 
3  Bill  was  got  through  is  significant  in  its  bearing  on  the  relations 

r  of  a  Progressive  Cabinet  and  House  of  Commons  to  the  Sovereign 

f  and  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  brilliant,  resolute,  and  decisive 

*  part  played  by  Graham  himself  is  a  lesson  for  all  time  to  Liberal 

1  Ministers  how  to  get  things  done. 

The  situation  in  1830  w’as  full  of  strange  possibilities — the  eman- 
™  cipation  of  parties  from  their  narrow  restrictions,  the  forming  of 
fresh  combinations  on  bolder,  simpler,  more  patriotic  lines.  The 
®  spirit  of  the  times,  the  sense  of  new  economic,  new  political 

^  forces,  the  urgency  of  decisive  solutions  of  recurrent  problems  was 

^  capturing  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  new  men.  Ideas  were 

resistlessly  forging  their  way  through  in  the  life  of  the  nation. 

®  Almost  anything  w'as  possible.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  could 
perhaps  have  done  what  he  liked  had  he  followed  then  his  ordinary 
'■  sound  instinct  of  loyally  accepting,  in  the  interests  of  Crown  and 
y  people,  when  fairly  beaten,  the  views  which  had  beaten  him. 
'■  The  very  day  before  Wellington  wrecked  his  Ministry  by  his 
^  “fatal  declaration  ”  against  all  Eeform,  he  had  it  in  his  power 
to  reconstitute  his  Cabinet  by  the  inclusion  of  Stanley  and 
^  Graham,  with  Palmerston  and  others,  a  combination  anticipating 
by  ten  years  the  great  Peel  Ministry  of  1841 !  ^ 

^  As  it  was,  Graham,  the  clearest  head  and  strongest  will  of  the 
hour,  became,  with  Durham  and  Althorp,  one  of  Grey’s  lieu¬ 
tenants.  If  the  eloquence  of  Lord  John  Eussell  won  the 
triumphs  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  if  he  and  Durham,  in 
(1)  i.  pp.  115-122.  (2)  i.  p.  98. 
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the  Committee  of  Four,  shared  with  Graham  the  shaping  of  the 
Bill,  Graham  was  at  every  stage  the  real  force  which  drove  it 
through.  The  second  Eeform  Bill  was  carried  in  September, 
1831,  in  the  newly-elected  Parliament,  by  136,  and  promptly 
rejected  by  the  Lords  in  October  by  a  majority  of  41. 

The  King,  ill,  perplexed,  troubled,  though  loyal  to  his  Ministers, 
feared  that  the  evil  could  not  be  met  by  the  creation  of  enough 
Peers  ‘  ‘  without  losing  sight  of  what  was  due  to  the  honour  of  the 
aristocracy  and  the  dignity  of  the  Throne,”  while  at  the  same 
time  he  dreaded  ‘  ‘  as  one  of  the  greatest  evils  ’  ’  the  retirement 
of  Earl  Grey  and  his  colleagues.^ 

The  Cabinet  hesitating  to  face  the  King  on  the  question  of 
creation  of  Peers,  “Graham  felt  so  strongly  the  imprudence  of 
their  risking  a  second  rejection  of  the  Bill  that  he  resolved  to 
insist  on  taking  security  against  such  a  peril ,  even  if  in  this  he 
stood  alone. 

He  enforced  his  views  with  vigour.  “A  second  rejection,” 
he  urged,  “  would  imperil  the  popular  support  which  was  their 
sole  source  of  strength.”^ 

“  We  should  immediately  secure  to  ourselves  the  consent  of 
the  King  to  make  the  requisite  number  of  Peers  whatever  that 
number  may  be  .  .  .  and  if  the  King  refuses  his  consent,  we 
ought  immediately  to  resign.”  * 

On  being  told  by  Althorp  that  he  and  the  Cabinet  could  not 
back  him  up,  Graham  threatened  his  own  resignation,  but,  with 
wise  moderation,  submitted  to  Althorp  and  Grey  a  reasoned 
Memorandum,  now  published  after  seventy  years. 

This  statement  is  a  masterpiece  of  fearless  constitutional  argu¬ 
ment  and  manly  common-sense.  It  offers  now,  as  it  did  in  1831, 
a  wholesome  stimulus  to  hair-splitting  and  hesitating  oppor¬ 
tunists,  who  wish  to  qualify  and  restrict  the  unanswerable  claims 
of  an  elective  and  representative  Chamber. 

“No  political  evil,”  writes  Graham,  “appears  to  me  more 
dangerous  than  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Lords  obstinately 
opposed  to  the  will  of  the  King,  to  the  votes  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  to  the  declared  opinion  of  the  nation.” 

“  Such  a  majority  can  only  be  neutralised  by  fear.”  Concession 
is  impossible.”  “  Our  strength  is  in  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
and  the  support  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  we  cannot  lose, 
if  we  are  true  to  the  principles  of  our  measure.  Our  weapons  are 
the  exercise  of  all  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  which,  if  the 
King  be  with  us  in  this  emergency,  we  are  justified  in  using 
without  reserve.” 

(1)  i.  p.  125.  (2)  p.  129. 

(3)  See  striking  letter  from  Lord  Durham,  i.  128. 

(4)  i.  127,  letter  of  Lord  Althorp  to  Lord  Grey. 
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“  Before  we  re-assemble  Parliament  and  launch  for  a  second 
time  our  measure  in  the  face  of  an  adverse  majority  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  a  distinct  explanation  with  the  King  on  the  subject  of 
making  Peers  is  indispensable." 

“  I  would  run  the  risk  even  of  a  large  creation ; — I  think  the 
known  possession  of  the  power  the  surest  means  of  averting  the 
necessity  of  using  it ;  I  dread  the  calamity  and  disgrace  of  a 
second  defeat,  especially  if  it  proceed  from  a  neglect  to  provide  the 
proper  remedy,  or  rather  from  our  consent  after  ample  warning 
to  forego  it.” 

The  vacillation,  the  timidities  of  the  Cabinet  are  sorry  reading. 
Graham,  almost  alone,  was  clear  and  unshakable.  "  With  the 
full  tide  of  public  opinion  in  our  favour  we  are  at  present  able 
to  make  Peers.”  If  we  compromise,  and,  after  second  reading, 
sustain  defeats  in  Committee,  “we  shall  find  the  King  reluctant, 
when  at  last  we  are  driven  to  our  only  remedy,  and  we  shall 
alienate  the  nation,  whose  hopes  we  shall  have  disappointed.” 

“And” — weighty  w^ords — “the  Government  can  never  be 
conducted  on  Liberal  principles  in  accordance  with  public  opinion 
without  a  large  infusion  of  popular  spirit  in  the  House  of  Lords 
—a  counterpoise  to  the  Tory  predominance  there  created  by 
Pitt.”  ^ 

Graham’s  forecast  was  verified  to  the  letter.  It  was,  unhappily, 
only  after  a  defeat  in  Committee  in  the  Lords  over  a  counter 
scheme,  that  the  Cabinet,  urged  by  Althorp,  finally  adopted 
Graham’s  policy.  The  King  refusing,  the  Cabinet  resigned  en 
bloc,  and  a  Tory  reconstruction  failing  owing  to  Peel’s  strong 
sense  of  right,  the  King  was  at  last  forced  to  recall  Grey,  and, 
on  May  17th,  to  give  the  “  written  leave  to  create  enough  Peers,” 
and  then  at  last  the  desired  result  was  attained. 

Never  was  tenacity  more  amply  justified. 

We  have  not  space  to  touch  on  Graham  as  an  administrative 
reformer,  but  Lord  Welby  and  Mr.  Parker  remind  us  that  he 
anticipated  by  a  generation  the  principle  of  the  Exchequer  and 
Audit  Act  of  1866,  and  “  was  the  first  statesman  to  understand 
and  enforce  the  only  real  check  on  public  expenditure,”  by  insist¬ 
ing  on  a  record  of  each  item  on  which  the  issues  from  the 
Exchequer  were  actually  expended. 

It  was  this  very  breadth  and  precision  as  to  detail,  this  close 
hold  upon  figures  and  economic  facts  which  inevitably  operated 
to  bring  him  and  Peel  together.  In  a  time  of  ‘  ‘  open  minds  ’  ’  it 
was  possible  for  Graham  and  his  two  closest  friends — Althorp, 
the  changeless  but  generous  Whig,  and  Stanley,  a  Whig  half- 
fledged  with  Tory  wings— to  support  Canning,  to  be  ready  even 

(1)  P.  138-140. 
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to  work  with  Wellington,  and  to  appreciate  the  intellectual  and 
moral  force  of  Peel.  Graham  was  a  “  Whig  in  earnest  ” — all  but 
a  Eadical — but  his  constant  aim  was  to  w’ork  through  a  “  Centre 
Party.”  He  tried  in  turn  to  induce  both  Stanley  and  Althorp  to 
lead  a  new  combination  of  men  of  broad,  good  sense.  He  was  a 
Peelite  by  instinct  even  before  he  was  attracted  by  Peel’s  manly 
avowal  that  he  was  wrong  about  Catholic  Emancipation.  It  was 
not  sympathy  with  Conservatism,  but  with  a  fine,  just  type  of 
mind  that  drew  Graham  to  the  strongest  man  of  the  time— the 
man  who  could  grasp  facts  and  bring  ideas  to  realisation. 

Much  new  and  readable  matter  in  Mr.  Parker’s  pages  illus¬ 
trates  the  break-up  of  the  Whigs. 

Events  have  shown  Lord  John  was  right  and  Graham  WTong 
as  to  the  appropriation  of  surplus  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church. 
It  was  a  keen  and  accurate  forecast,  but  even  with  Althorp  to 
back  him,  it  w'as  rash  to  force  Stanley’s  hand  and  tack  such  pro¬ 
posals  to  the  Tithe  Bill.  But  the  lack  of  clear  thinking,  even  of 
the  sense  of  humour,  in  the  whole  series  of  incidents — Stanley’s 
famous  note,  reproduced  here  in  facsimile — that  “John  Eussell 
has  upset  the  coach” — the  intrigues  of  Durham,  the  officiousness 
of  Ellice  and  Lord  Holland,  the  lack  of  nerve  and  resource  of 
poor  Lord  Grey,  the  general  bewilderment  of  blunders  ending  in 
the  resignations  of  Graham  and  Stanley,  and  the  resultant  slow 
but  certain  wreckage  of  the  Whigs,  recorded  here  in  a  memo¬ 
randum  by  Graham  now’  given  in  full — seem  as  incredible  to  us  as 
they  did  at  the  time  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  who  alone  kept  his 
senses,  and  to  the  bluff  “  Sailor  King,”  who  told  the  Duke  of 
Eichmond  that  ‘  ‘  the  four  members  of  the  Cabinet  who  had 
quitted  it  w’ere  the  four  he  liked  best  of  all.” 

But  Graham’s  “  conscience  admitted  no  compromise,”  writes 
Mr.  Parker;  “  to  his  principles  and  his  pledges  he  sacrificed  con¬ 
genial  office,  loyal  attachments,  friendly  ties,  and  the  seat  for 
Cumberland.” 

Six  years  of  misrepresentation,  alienation,  resentment  on 
one  side ;  on  the  other  the  warm  influence  of  the  moderating 
and  creative  genius  of  Peel,  brought  step  by  step,  and  after 
more  than  one  disappointment,  the  greatest  of  all  the  Victorian 
Administrations  within  reach.  The  growth  of  new  attachments 
has  its  noble  side,  which  needs  no  apology.  The  breaking  up 
of  one  great  instrument  of  national  life,  and  the  reconstruction 
of  a  more  effective  instrument  may  be  of  infinite  advantage.  But 
there  are  phases  in  transition  w'hich  are  less  attractive.  The 
bitterness  of  party  spirit  leads  to  extravagance  of  recrimination 
even  with  the  least  irresponsible  of  men.  The  iron  burned  into 
Graham’s  heart.  He  was  “  called  bigot,  apostate,  renegade.” 
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“He  was,”  in  his  own  words,  ‘‘hunted  like  a  dog  through  the 
streets  of  Carlisle.”  The  shiftiness  and  uncertainty  of  the  Whigs 
were  as  odious  as  their  vindictiveness.  ‘‘1  defy  any  one,”  he 
cried,  ‘‘  to  produce  from  the  annals  of  our  country,  a  more  shabby 
Government  than  the  present.  Duplicity  is  its  characteristic 
....  it  is  w’orthy  only  of  the  contempt  of  a  great  people.” 

Once  his  face  was  set,  Graham  shows  the  same  bold  initiative 
as  before.  As  he  had  spurred  on  Althorp  and  Grey,  so  now  he 
drove  Peel  and  Wellington  to  the  assault.  “  Let  it  once  trans¬ 
pire  that  you  are  afraid  to  take  the  Government  and  your  party 
is  gone.”  ^ 

Party  tactics  often  offend  the  finer  instincts,  but  individuals 
and  groups  in  Parliamentary  life  have  to  be  judged  by  broad 
results.  It  W’as  natural  for  a  man  with  Graham’s  splendid 
capacity  to  wish  to  end  a  Ministry  wdiich  had  outlived  mandate 
and  }X)pular  approval — a  Ministry  of  whom  it  was  said,  after 
the  great  withdrawals,  that  except  Lord  John  himself,  and 
possibly  Melbourne  and  Ho  wick,  not  a  single  man  com¬ 
manded  public  attention.  As  for  Lord  John,  there  was  some 
truth  behind  the  delightful  fun  poked  at  him  by  Sydney 
Smith  ;  ‘  ‘  There  is  nothing  he  w’ould  not  undertake ;  he  would 
build  St.  Peter’s  or  take  command  of  the  Channel  Fleet,  and 
no  one  could  discover  by  his  manner  that  the  Church  had  tumbled 
down  and  the  fleet  been  knocked  to  atoms.  .  .  .  He  alarms 
wise  Liberals ;  it  is  impossible  to  sleep  soundly  while  he  has 
command  of  the  watch.  .  .  .  The  Eussells  are  an  excellent  race, 
but  they  never  alter  their  opinions ;  they  must  be  trepanned  to 
be  convinced.” 

Slipshod  finance  and  vacillating  purposes,  inability  to  carry 
into  effect  the  ideals  that  had  stirred  his  early  enthusiasms, 
could  not  but  alienate  the  practical  instinct,  constructive  genius, 
and  balanced  common  sense  of  Graham. 

No  modern  Liberal,  at  any  rate,  ought  to  blame  Graham  for 
substituting  in  place  of  a  tottering  combination  and  hand-to-mouth 
policy  the  wise  insight  and  resolute  initiative  of  a  leader  like 
Peel.  In  placing  his  exact  knowledge,  clear  judgment,  and 
fearless  energy  at  the  disposal  of  Peel,  in  sharing  his  inmost 
thoughts,  and  throwing  himself  heart  and  soul  into  his  every 
purpose,  Graham,  in  these  highest  moments  of  his  public  life, 
was  not  only  doing  his  best  for  his  country,  but  he  wms  laying, 
year  by  year,  crisply  cut,  squarely  chiselled,  and  duly  adjusted, 
the  very  corner-stones  of  modern  Liberalism.^ 

(1)  i.  289. 

(2)  See  the  striking  unfinished  letter  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  Queen  :  Morley, 
vol.  ii.  (Appendix),  p.  643. 
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It  may  be  urged  that  Graham’s  extraordinary  vigour  of  initia-  I 
tive  even  helped  to  shape  Peel’s  own  policy.  Without  Graham 
should  we  have  had  the  principle  of  the  Income  Tax  boldly  I 
pushed  through ,  as  to  which  Gladstone  himself  was  half  a  heretic 
then,  and  clung  to  his  heretical  distrust  even  as  late  as  1873? 
Without  Income  Tax,  should  we  have  had  Free  Trade? 
Without  Graham’s  sympathetic  handling  of  the  problems  of 
Ireland,  and  sensitive  appreciation  of  the  growing  misery  of  her 
people  (which  so  won  O’Connell’s  heart),  should  we  have  had,  i 
when  we  did,  the  bold  and  decisive  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws? 

Graham  had  alw^ays  hated  war  and  mistrusted  militarism. 
This  temper  grew  with  his  alliance  with  Peel.  After  Peel’s 
death  his  influence  was  the  w^eightiest  counterpoise  to  Palmer¬ 
ston.  Graham  stood  for  bold,  consistent  retrenchment,  as  he 
stood  for  the  reasoned  principles  and  sound  expedients  of  the 
finance  on  which  Peel  based  his  vast  reforms.  This  was  the  school  • 
out  of  w’hich  logically  sprang  the  great  historic  budgets  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  And  it  was  not  only  in  financial  and  commercial 
policy,  in  just  and  peaceful  handling  of  foreign  affairs,  in  practical 
constructive  legislation  that  the  Peel  Ministry  was  the  work¬ 
shop  for  the  future,  but  it  is  notable,  too,  as  the  workshop  of 
modern  efficiency.  Graham  was  a  man  of  peace — slow  to  go  into 
the  Crimean  War,  eager  to  wind  it  up;  but  he  also  sent  out 
the  best  fleet  of  those  times,  and  showed  tactical  genius  in  j 
striking  at  Sebastopol  and  in  cutting  off  Russian  supplies  by  | 
his  raid  on  the  Sea  of  Azoff.  Even  in  this  session  we  have 
found  the  ideas  of  another  Peelite  lieutenant,  Cardwell,  still 
a  living  force  in  Army  reorganisation.  Graham  has  been  blamed  i 
for  not  joining  Lord  John  Russell  in  1849,  but  his  objections  | 
— that  he  was  asked  to  accept  Whig  finance  without  real  retrench-  • 
ment,  Palmerston’s  foreign  policy  to  be  defended  and  paid  for,  = 
coercion  for  Ireland  without  remedial  measures — were  unanswer-  | 
able  and  confirmed  by  events.  There  was  superadded  the  extrava-  f 
ganza  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,^  the  disproportioned  < 
schemes  of  Militia  organisation,  and  the  astounding  proposal  to  = 
raise  the  Income  Tax  from  sevenpence  to  a  shilling  in  terror  at  poor  i 
Louis  Philippe,  who  was  flying  for  his  life  three  weeks  after!  j 

As  he  refused  Whig  overtures,  so  he  twice  declined  to  join  in  i 
the  reorganisation  of  the  Conservative  Party,  He  was  left  as  - 
the  defender  of  the  greatest  of  all  Reforms.  He  was  never  ^ 
happier  than  as  the  protagonist  of  Free  Trade.  His  great  speech  i 
on  the  Navigation  Laws,  and  his  still  greater  speech  against  l 
Disraeli’s  motion  to  revise  local  taxation  so  as  to  compensate  j 

the  landed  interest,  not  the  only  issue  in  those  years  on  which  | 

] 

(1)  Cardwell  said  dryly,  “  If  I  choose  to  call  my  footman  Archbishop  of  j 
-Canterbury,  what  does  it  matter?”  I 
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Gladstone — who  voted  with  Disraeli — fell  short  of  the  clear  think¬ 
ing  of  Peel  and  Graham,  did  conspicuous  service.  The  speech 
on  Taxation  is  as  unanswerable  as  one  of  Sir  William  Har- 
court’s  : — “  Is  it  just  to  transfer  some  eighteen  or  twenty  millions 
now  resting  on  property  and  place  them  upon  labour  and 
industry  ?  ’  ’  And  Graham  winds  up  with  a  splendid  passage 
analysing  the  unjust  incidence  of  taxation  “on  the  neces- 
garies  of  humble  life.”  As  it  is,  “  these  burdens  are  more  than 
the  interest  of  the  Debt.  Where  is  the  justice  of  putting  on 
shoulders  which  already  bear  this  load,  the  existing  burdens  which 
rest  on  realised  property  ?  ’  ’ 

Such  a  speech  is  a  striking  anticipation  of  much  that  has  been 
urged  by  advanced  Liberals  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
past  few  years. 

Graham’s  lively  diary  as  to  the  formation  of  the  Aberdeen 
Ministry  and  the  scramble  for  posts  is  readable  and  instructive. 
“It  is  melancholy,”  he  writes,  “to  see  how  little  fitness  is 
regarded  on  all  sides,  and  how  much  public  employments  are 
treated  as  booty !  ”  “  Day  by  day  the  same  wrangle — the  same 

unabated  jealousy  and  menaces  of  Whigs  against  Peelites !  ” 

But  it  was,  though  nominally  a  coalition,  the  first  great  Liberal 
Ministry  of  the  modern  type.  In  it  Gladstone  began  his  unique 
career  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  It  was  his  first  definite 
step  towards  the  Liberal  leadership.  The  election  of  1852  had 
not  only  brought  Graham  back  to  Carlisle  and  his  earliest  creed, 
but  had  meant  the  gravitation  of  Aberdeen,  Sidney  Herbert,  and 
other  Peelites  to  Liberalism. 

The  Roebuck  Committee  episode,  the  reconstruction  under 
Palmerston,  the  withdrawal  of  Graham  and  his  friends,  all  have 
thrown  much  light  on  the  motives  of  those  concerned.  The 
Peelite  protests  against  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  the 
almost  ruthless  denunciation  by  Graham  of  Lord  John  Russell’s 
lack  of  moral  courage  over  the  Vienna  Conference,  where  he 
nearly  compassed  peace,  by  acting  on  his  own  convictions,  and 
then  abandoned  his  position,  and  under  pressure  recanted  his 
views  in  Parliament,  instead  of  manfully  resigning  like  his 
French  colleague,  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  are  all  made  clearer.^ 

But  no  phase  of  these  later  years  is  of  such  profound  interest 
as  the  guiding  influence  of  Graham  in  helping  Gladstone  to  the 
momentous  decisions  of  the  winter  of  1856 — which  have  altered 
the  whole  course  of  English  history.  The  letters  now  first  pub¬ 
lished  by  Mr.  Parker,  as  also  the  letters  given  in  even  greater 

(1)  ii.  284,  letter  to  Aberdeen  ;  “  His  crime — I  cannot  use  a  milder  term — 
was  his  failure  to  press  on  the  Cabinet  the  pacific  views  he  entertained ;  and 
the  deception  he  practised  on  Parliament  and  on  the  public  when  in  debate  he 
combated  the  opinions  which  in  his  own  heart  and  conscience  he  approved.’’ 
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fulness  by  Lord  Stanmore  in  his  Sidney  Herbert,  are  of  supreme 
importance. 

Quitting  office  in  1855  had  deepened  Gladstone’s  distrust  of 
Palmerston,  and  of  the  Liberal  Party  which  on  the  whole  backed 
him  up.  He  began  to  look  to  Lord  Derby  for  safety.  Graham 
and  Lord  Aberdeen  distrusted  Palmerston  too,  but  became  more, 
not  less.  Liberal.  Sidney  Herbert,  who  agreed  with  Graham 
throughout,  handles  the  subject  with  a  delicately  cynical  common 
sense.  “Palmerston’s  happy-go-lucky  style  of  conducting  the 
Government  shakes  the  confidence  of  the  melancholy  majority 
of  thinking  men.  There  is  a  dash  and  charlatanism  about  him 
which  takes  with  the  public ;  they  excuse  and  admire  in  him 
w'hat  they  would  call  any  other  Minister  to  a  severe  reckoning 
for.’’  ^ 

Gladstone’s  “  Four  Points  ’’are  summed  up  in  grim  earnest.  “A 
policy  of  perpetual  hot  water  abroad ;  big  establishments  at  home 
to  sustain  it ;  ruin  of  the  financial  scheme  of  1853 ;  general  legis¬ 
lative  inefficiency.’’ 

“Lord  Derby  would  be  better;  his  Ministry,  though  inferior, 
w’ould  do  less  mischief  and — either  of  its  own  accord  or  under 
compulsion — considerably  more  good.’’  Gladstone  goes  on 

I  have  no  prejudices  against  the  Liberal  Party,  but  have  never  been  a 
member  of  that  party  in  any  sense,  and  care  for  no  party  except  as  an 
instrument  of  good  government.  The  Liberal  Party  would  be  useful  in  oppo¬ 
sition,  but  is  at  present,  and  likely  to  continue,  an  instrument  of  bad 
government. “ 

Graham,  who  was  seventeen  years  the  older  man,  repudiates 
Palmerston  as  a  champion  of  Liberalism,^  and  regards  Gladstone 
as  a  “more  faithful  exponent.’’  He  replies  in  a  letter  full  of 
dignity  and  sense,  and  affectionate  consideration  :  — 

You  and  I  stand  almost  alone  in  our  agreement  as  to  the  dangers  of 
Palmerston’s  policy  and  the  legislative  inefficiency  of  his  .Administration. 

You  are  in  the  flower  of  your  age  ...  of  your  Parliamentary  maturity;  you 
have  yet  everything  to  hope.  ...  To  me  nothing  remains  but  to  close  a  long 
account  without  dishonour.  The  Liberal  Party  has  no  claims  on  you.  You 
never  belonged  to  it.  I  deserted  them  once,  and  they  have  never  forgiven  me. 

Y’our  strong  bias  is  clearly  in  favour  of  a  junction  with  Lord  Derby.  I 
have  nothing  to  urge  against  such  a  decision,  provided  you  take  securities 
for  giving  effect  to  your  omi  opinions.  Probably  the  lead  in  the  Commons 
would  give  you  this. 

I  cannot  be  a  party  to  any  such  negotiations.  I  cannot  give  my  confidence 
to  Palmerston,  and  am  not  prepared  to  cross  the  House  and  join  the  band 
which  surrounds  Disraeli.  .  ,  ,  Though  we  should  not  sit  side  by  side  I  might 
be  useful  to  you,  and  might  aid,  from  my  old  place  below  the  gangway. 

Let  me  not  stand  in  your  way,  but  think  well  before  you  take  the  irre¬ 
vocable  step,  what  will  most  conduce  to  your  own  honour  and  the  public 
good.* 

(1)  Stanmore’s  Sidney  Herbert,  ii.  p.  50.  (2)  ii.  p.  291. 

(3)  Letter  to  .Aberdeen,  ii.  p.  288.  (4)  ii.  p.  293. 
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Those  who  know  and  have  felt  in  their  own  hearts  the  subtle 
force  of  the  loving  ties  of  Parliamentary  camaraderie ,  can  measure 
the  weight  of  such  words. 

The  whole  of  the  letters  are  of  intense  personal  interest. 
Graham  analyses  unerringly  the  real  purposes  at  work  in 
Gladstone’s  mind. 

The  blessings  we  look  for  are  not  to  be  got  under  Palmerston — are  equally 
improbable  under  Derby  and  Disraeli. 

It  would  require  a  very  strong  Government  to  carry  out  the  large  financial 
scheme  you  contemplate.  It  must  be  grafted  on  a  pacific  policy. 

The  measures  you  advocate  are  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  Peel  and  are 
your  own.  Ypu  alone  in  high  office  can  carry  them.  How  to  get  you  there, 
and  to  sustain  you  there  with  honour  and  full  efficiency,  is  the  real  question. 

Were  it  not  for  Palmerston,  I  believe  that  the  Liberal  Party  is  the  natural 
supporter  of  such  a  policy. 

Is  it  too  much  to  say  of  such  a  letter  : — Here  is  the  watch¬ 
word  of  modern  Liberalism ;  here  is  one  at  least  of  the  inspira¬ 
tions  of  the  Gladstone  we  have  known  ? 

How  the  invitation  from  Lord  Derby  missed  fire,  and  the 
share  chance  as  well  as  Graham’s  sagacious  and  loving  counsels 
had  in  thfe  great  decision  is  more  fully  to  be  gathered  in  Lord 
Stanmore’s  volumes.^ 

Some  may  regret,  others  rejoice,  that  things  took  this  course, 
that  Gladstone  thought  better  of  it,  rejoined  Palmerston,  and 
became  the  mighty  lever  of  latter-day  Liberalism. 

But  perhaps  even  the  keenest  supporter  of  the  great  policies 
of  1868,  of  1880,  of  1886,  and  of  1893  may  on  consideration  wish 
that  Graham  had  been  a  younger  man,  and  that  his  cool  head, 
sagacity  of  method,  broad  common  sense  in  handling  men,  and 
solving  practical  problems,  might  have  been  at  hand  in  those 
years  to  guide  the  vast  forces  which  his  persuasive  and  inspiring 
words  let  loose  by  influencing  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1856. 

Fe.VNCIS  AlLSTON  CH.4NXING. 

(1)  Stanmoie’s  Sidney  Herbert,  ii.  pp.  63-73. 
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In  the  summer  of  two  years  ago  I  was  travelling  through  the 
Portuguese  province  of  Angola  in  Central  Africa  with  a  small 
party  of  native  carriers.  The  narrow  pathway  which  we  followed 
runs  east  and  west  along  the  watershed  between  the  Congo  and 
the  Zambesi,  about  twelve  degrees  south  of  the  equator,  and 
has  for  generations  been  one  of  the  trade  routes  of  Africa,  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  traffic  in  slaves.  Livingstone  avoided.it  as  much 
as  possible,  but  was  obliged  to  cross  it  on  his  first  great  journey 
frofn  Barotseland  to  Loanda,  the  capital  of  Angola,  on  the  coast. 
Commander  Cameron  followed  it  for  a  long  distance  in  1875,  and 
described  its  horrors  in  his  book.  Across  Africa.  Mr.  Arnot,  the 
missionary  explorer  and  editor  of  Livingstone,  still  living  in 
Angola,  repeated  the  description  in  his  book  on  The  Garenganze, 
or  basin  of  the  Upper  Zambesi,  which  he  explored  in  the  early 
’eighties.  Since  then  accounts  by  other  travellers  have  been 
received  from  time  to  time.  But  I  will  select  only  one,  because 
it  is  fairly  recent,  the  author  is  well  known,  and  his  description 
exactly  agrees  with  what  I  saw  myself  along  the  same  part  of  the 
track.  In  his  book,  called  In  Remotest  Barotseland ,  speaking  of 
his  journey  through  Angola  in  1900,  Colonel  Colin  Harding,  of 
North-Western  Rhodesia,  writes  : — 

Every  day  I  am  seeing  traces  of  the  slave  trade.  The  wayside  trees  arc* 
simply  hung  with  disused  shackles,  some  to  hold  one,  some  two,  three, 
and  even  six,  slaves.  Skulls  and  bones,  bleached  by  the  sun,  lie  where  the 
victims  fell,  and  gape  with  helpless  grin  on  those  who  pass — a  damning 
evidence  of  the  horrible  trafi&c.  Yesterday  we  met  two  caravans,  and  to-day 
one,  proceeding  to  the  Babunda  country  for  their  living  merchandise.  Some 
of  them  were  carrying  spare  guns,  some  calico,  others  powder.  .  .  .  Each 
day  brings  repetitions  of  these  horrid  wayside  scenes.  To-day  I  saw  the 
remains  of  five  natives,  in  every  stage  of  decomposition.  If  five  w'cre  visible 
from  the  footpath,  I  dread  to  think  the  number  that  must  have  been  dragged 
a  short  distance  and  there  dispatched.  .  .  .  Other  remains  are  to  be  found; 
here  a  skull  is  battered  in  by  a  trader’s  axe,  and  the  body  clearly  exhibits 
signs  of  the  greatest  torture  and  pain  in  the  throes  of  death.  Every  sick 
man  in  a  slave  caravan  who  cannot  walk  is  dispatched  in  this  way. 

The  part  of  the  footpath  which  Colonel  Harding  thus  describes 
is  the  uninhabited  or  “  Hungry  ”  country,  stretching  most  of  the 
way  for  about  200  or  250  miles  from  the  Portuguese  ‘  fort  of 
Mashiko  westward  to  the  Cuanza.  I  traversed  it  twice  in  1905, 
and  found  everything  still  exactly  as  he  says— innumerable 
shackles  hanging  on  trees  or  strewn  on  the  ground,  skulls  and 
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bones  lying  on  the  path  or  in  the  bush  close  by,  murdered  men 
and  women  in  every  stage  of  decomposition,  sometimes  with  the 
cleft  of  the  axe  visible  in  the  skulls.  But  that  stretch  of  road 
was  only  the  worst  part  of  the  whole  journey,  because  more  slaves 
fall  out  there  through  hunger  and  sickness.  Also  it  comes  just 
before  the  caravans  reach  the  district  of  Bihe,  where  the  official 
agents  purchase  most  of  the  slaves  and  forward  them  dowm  to 
the  coast — about  300  miles  away — with  greater  care  for  their 
value.  You  may  find  bones  and  shackles  anywhere  along  the 
path  as  you  go  west  tow’ards  the  coast,  from  Nanakandundu,  near 
the  very  centre  of  Africa.  The  shackles  are  again  particularly 
frequent  as  you  approach  Catumbella,  the  old  slave  depot  close 
to  the  sea,  only  fifteen  miles  from  the  port  of  Benguella,  where 
most  of  the  slaves  are  still  embarked. 

If  it  should  be  thought  that  a  change  for  the  better  has  come 
about  wdthin  the  last  tw’o  years,  I  can  quote  a  letter  I  have  since 
received  from  a  resident  up-country  :  — 

Since  you  left,  he  writes,  the  slave  traflSc  has  increased,  and  is  more  open. 
We  have  a  young  man  staying  with  us  now  who  lately  travelled  over  the 
road  from  Mashiko  and  saw  people  in  camp  with  shackles  on.  The  slaves 
are  now  going  to  the  coast  tied  up,  or  rather  tied  together,  in  a  continuous 
line.  Slaves  are  being  bought  and  sold  between  whites  and  natives  here  in 
Bili6  constantly. 

The  slaves  that  are  led  down  to  the  coast  in  these  gangs,  shackled 
together,  at  night,  and  watched  by  armed  sentries,  are  acquired 
in  various  ways.  Some  have  been  pawned  to  pay  off  ancestral 
or  village  debts;  some  have  been  sold  by  their  mother’s  brothers, 
whose  possession  they  are  by  native  custom  ;  some  have  been  sold 
to  pay  the  fine  for  their  own  imagined  witchcraft ;  some  have  been 
seized  in  village  feuds,  and  it  is  a  recognised  custom  for  large 
caravans  to  go  up  from  Bihe  or  the  coast,  and  offer  their  services 
to  the  chief  for  raids  on  condition  of  keeping  the  captives  to  sell 
as  slaves.  A  certain  number  are  still  sold  by  the  “  Eevoltes,” 
or  rebel  Congo  soldiers,  and  some  are  raided  out  of  the  Congo 
State  territory  by  Portuguese  slave  dealers,  but  this  is  becoming 
more  difficult  owing  to  the  erection  of  Belgian  forts  along  the 
frontier.  A  large  supply  also  comes  from  native  or  Portuguese 
owners,  who  sell  their  own  slaves  or  the  children  of  their  slaves 
to  the  “  Emigration  ”  Agents  at  a  profit,  and  a  great  number  of 
free  natives  are  entrapped  by  trickery,  being  sent  by  the  Portu¬ 
guese  planters  or  storekeepers  with  messages  to  compounds  from 
which  they  never  escape.  Boys  and  girls,  men  and  women,  are 
continually  disappearing  in  this  way,  and  the  sufficient  explana¬ 
tion  among  the  villages  is  “  San  Thome.”  In  the  district  of  Bihe 
there  are  two  official  Agents,  nominally  appointed  under  the  Com- 
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mittee  of  Emigration  in  Lisbon,  for  the  supply  of  slaves  to  the 
cocoa  islands.^  I  knew  them  both.  One  of  them  was  ready  to 
sell  slaves  of  either  sex  to  an  Englishman  at  £18  a  head  (about 
one-third  higher  than  the  market  value  in  Bihe).  The  other 
talked  the  familiar  old  cant  about  “  redeeming  the  poor  slaves” 
from  the  natives,  and  sending  them  down  to  the  coast  as  “con¬ 
tract  labourers”  for  their  own  good.^ 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  supply  of  slaves  is  required 
solely  for  the  cocoa  islands.  The  mainland  plantations  are  worked 
by  slaves,  I  believe  without  a  single  exception.  I  have  passed 
through  many,  and  stayed  on  one.  In  all  cases  the  slaves  worked 
in  gangs  watched  by  drivers  who  urged  them  on  with  hippo  whips 
or  long,  pointed  staves.  The  plantations  are  worked  for  coffee, 
sugar-cane  (for  spirit),  and  especially  the  sweet  potato  for  the 
poisonous  rum  that  is  one  of  the  chief  “  mediums  of  exchange” 
with  the  natives.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  domestic  work  and 
other  labour  of  the  towns  is  also  carried  on  by  slaves,  who  are  the 
absolute  property  of  their  masters,  to  keep  or  sell  or  treat  as  they 
please.  What  the  treatment  means  anyone  may  know  by  walking 
about  Catumbella,  Benguella,  or  Mossamedes  at  night  and  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  shrieks  of  new  slaves  being  “tamed”  by  the  hippo 
whip  or  the  palmatoria — a  long  wooden  slat  with  a  widened  end 
and  a  hole  in  it. 

A  high  official  who  has  lived  in  Angola  for  twenty  years  told 
me  he  estimated  the  slaves  at  five-sixths  of  the  population.  Writ¬ 
ing  from  the  West  Indies  about  my  report  on  the  subject,^  Mr. 
O.  W.  Penrice,  who  lived  in  Angola  for  twelve  years,  says  : — 

After  reading  Nevinson’s  book,  it  is  unnecessary  to  write  you- a  description 
of  Angola  slavery.  All  I  can  say  is  that  Nevinson  has  in  no  wise  exaggerated 
the  condition  of  things  there.  With  regard  to  the  slave  trade,  indeed,  he  is 
quite  moderate  in  his  statements.  ...  It  is  only  necessary  to  pass  a  short 
time  in  the  country  to  be  cognisant  of  the  fact  that  slavery  is  one  of  the 
most  paying  occupations  to  be  engaged  in.  .  .  .  I  have  not  the  slightest 
hesitation  in  saying  that  there  were  not  a  dozen  houses  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Congo  to  Tiger  Bay  whose  entire  staff  of  house  servants  were  not  slaves, 
and  also  everyone  em.ployed  on  the  plantations  as  a  labourer  was  a  slave. 
(Letters  to  Mr.  D.  Mackintosh,  .July,  1906.) 

(1)  According  to  the  Regulations  of  1903,  the  Agents  are  appointed  by  a 
Local  Board  at  San  Thome,  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  this  Board  does  not 
exist,  and  that  the  Agents  are  really  appointed  by  the  planters  themselves. 

(2)  In  the  Loanda  paper,  A  Defeia  di  Angola,  for  March  12th,  1905,  is  an 
account  of  a  typical  slave  gang  of  thirty-nine  women,  nine  men,  and  eight 
children,  which  was  actually  stopped  by  the  officer  of  a  Portuguese  fort  near 
Bailundu.  He  reported  they  were  tied  up  with  rope  at  night  and  guarded  by 
fifteen  sentries  with  two  guns.  Some  had  been  sold  to  the  Agents,  others  had 
been  entrapped.  All  were  destined  for  Benguella  and  San  Thome.  Upon  asking 
instructions  from  the  Government,  he  was  ordered  to  allow  the  gang  to  proceed 
to  Benguella. 

(3)  A  Modern  Slavery.  (Harper’s,  1906.) 
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If  further  evidence  of  the  slavery  on  the  mainland  is  required 
I  can  refer  to  the  letters  of  the  Boer  General,  Joubert  Pienaar, 
in  the  Cape  Times  of  October  10th  and  17th,  1906.  In  one  letter, 
for  instance,  he  speaks  of  the  Angola  custom  of  breeding  slaves 
for  the  market,  just  as  farmers  breed  stock  ; — 

There  was  a  w’oman  living  at  Mossamedes  who  kept  a  farm  where  she 
bred  slaves  as  men  in  this  country  would  breed  horses  or  cattle.  These 
slaves,  she  told  me  herself,  she  never  sold,  but  hired  out  on  a  monthly 
payment.  .  .  .  The  most  cruel  part,  I  think,  in  this  nefarious  trade,  is  that 
you  do  not  only  buy  the  parents  or  the  persons  for  whom  cash  is  paid,  but 
their  offspring  belongs  to  the  owners  as  much  as  the  colt  of  a  mare  I  bought 
in  the  Cape  Colony  would  belong  to  me. 

Prof.  August  Prister,  who  had  twelve  years’  experience  of 
African  natives,  has  also  given  evidence  on  the  same  subject  in 
the  Hamburger  Fremden-Blatt  of  July  28th,  1906.  He  there 
describes  the  slavery  he  has  seen  in  Angola,  and  especially  dwells 
upon  the  lucrative  breeding  of  slaves.  He  also  notices  the  con¬ 
tinual  drain  of  the  mainland  province  for  the  supply  of  labour 
on  the  cocoa  islands  of  San  Thome  and  Principe.  It  is  this  drain 
of  labour,  combined  with  indignation  against  the  traffic,  which 
has  created  some  uneasiness,  especially  in  Loanda,  where  the 
one  new’spaper,  A  Defeza  di  Angola,  has  for  some  years  six)ken 
out  against  the  export  of  slaves.^  The  uneasiness  was  much  in¬ 
creased  in  1902  by  a  native  rising  against  the  cruelty  of  the  traffic 
in  the  Bailundu  district  on  the  main  slave  route.  This  led  to  a 
vigorous  attempt  at  reform  under  Captain  Amorim,  who  was 
sent  out  by  Portugal,  and  in  January,  1903,  new  regulations  were 
issued  which  would  have  changed  the  character  of  the  native 
labour  if  they  had  been  observed.  For  about  six  months  the 
procession  of  slaves  down  the  road  almost  ceased,  and  the  traffic 
has  since  been  conducted  with  more  care  and  secrecy.  But  when 
I  was  in  Bailundu  in  1905  it  had  returned  to  its  old  proportions, 
and  since  then  it  has  been  increasing,  as  I  have  shown.  In  April, 
1906,  there  was  a  smaller  but  similar  rising  in  Ambriz,  and  for 
the  same  reasons. 

With  regard  to  the  mainland,  I  need  not  go  into  the  question 
of  “  contracts.”  Legally,  every  slave  is  supposed  to  be  a  labourer 
j  “contracted”  for  five  years,  and  a  regulation  form  of  contract 
has  been  ordained.  But  on  the  plantations  the  slaves  are  either 
bom  to  the  estate  and  die  there,  or  they  are  bought  and  remain. 
If  the  estate  is  sold  they  go  with  it,  and  in  the  south  of  Angola 

(1)  In  the  numbers  of  June  10th  and  14th,  1906,  the  Defeza  defends  itself 
against  the  Portuguese  critics,  who  charged  it  with  want  of  patriotism  for 
maintaining  the  truth  of  my  report.  It  invited  them  to  come  forward  and  refute 
1  my  statements  in  its  columns.  “They  cannot?”  it  continued.  “Very  well; 
J  then  they  must  allow  us  to  go  on  protesting  against  the  evil.” 
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a  man’s  wealth  is  ordinarily  estimated  by  the  number  of  his  \ 

“  slaves.”  It  is  the  same  in  the  domestic  service  I  have  known.  ^ 

In  other  forms  of  labour  contracts  may  exist,  but  the  labour  is  not  ‘ 
free,  nor  is  the  time-limit  observed.  A  Memoir e  Justificatif,  * 
issued  in  Lisbon,  1906,  I  think  in  answer  to  my  report,  mentions  ' 
a  Decree  of  1889,  “  imposing  on  the  natives  the  moral  and  legal 
obligation  of  seeking  to  procure  for  themselves  by  labour  the 
necessary  means  of  subsistence  and  to  ameliorate  their  own  social 
condition,  with  full  liberty  of  choice  as  to  the  means  of  accom¬ 
plishing  this  obligation,  the  public  authorities  having  the  right  to 
impose  its  accomplishment  on  them  if  for  one  cause  or  another 
they  do  not  fulfil  it  themselves.”  It  is  a  right  which  authorities 
public  and  private  abuse  to  the  full. 

The  majority  of  the  natives,  however,  who  are  brought  down 
the  route  from  the  interior,  are  collected  for  exportation  to  the 
islands.  On  reaching  Catumbella  or  Benguella,  or  Novo  Eedondo 
on  the  coast,  they  are  kept  in  courtyards  till  a  steamer  is  ready 
to  start,  and  are  then  brought  up  in  gangs  by  the  Agent  before 
the  Curador.  Their  assent  to  go  to  labour  in  San  Thome  or 
Principe  for  five  years  is  asked.  Whether  they  answer  or  not 
makes  no  difference.  Most  of  them  know  beforehand  the  fate 
that  awaits  them,  and  there  is  no  escaping  it.  Each  is  given  a 
tin  disc  with  his  number  and  a  tin  cylinder  with  his  register.  In 
variegated  jerseys,  cloths,  and  caps  they  are  then  marched  off  to 
the  ship  and  embarked.  The  ship  I  travelled  on  back  to  San 
Thome  in  1905  took  272  men  and  women  slaves,  besides  babies. 
The  average  number  exported  to  the  islands  every  year  is  as 
nearly  as  possible  4,000.  None  ever  come  back,^ 

A  few  sentences  from  the  Earl  of  Mayo’s  account  of  the  system 
in  1882  will  show  how  very  little  the  regulations  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  have  changed  it.  After  mentioning  that  the  Portuguese 
Government  had  abolished  the  slave  trade  in  1878,  but  that  it 
really  goes  on  under  another  name,  he  continues  : — 

At  Catumbella  the  natives  are  brought  down  by  agents  from  the  interior, 
the  agents  stating  that  they  are  natives  freed  from  the  slavery  which  they 
were  in  to  their  own  chiefs;  in  fact,  they  are  only  bought  from  the  chiefs,  the 
retail  price  being  about  £7  cash.  They  are  brought  in  lighters  from  Catum- 

(1)  The  latest  official  statistics  were  given  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  the  House 
on  July  9th,  1907,  as  3,373  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1905.  Statistics  of  the 
five  previous  years  give  an  average  of  about  4,000,  not  counting  babies.  Children 
are  rarely,  if  ever,  taken.  The  numbers  of  exported  servi(^aes  have  increased 
by  about  one-fourth  within  the  last  ten  years.  Our  Consular  Report  gives  an 
aggregate  of  22,140  between  1887  and  1896,  2,919  in  1897,  3,131  in  1898.  In 
one  report  our  Consul  writes  :  “A  good  healthy  man  and  woman  cost  at  the 
present  time  about  £50,  carried  to  San  Thome.  This  seems  very  much  like 
quoting  for  cattle  or  any  other  marketable  commodity.  Such  quotations  are 
made,  and  contracts  are  signed  to  deliver  so  many  pairs  at  so  much  per  pair.” 
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bella  to  Benguella,  and  then  taken  to  Loanda  in  the  Portuguese  mail  steamer, 
where  a  certain  form  is  gone  through.  Their  names,  ages,  and  descriptions 
me  taken  by  the  Government  ofi&cials,  and  they  are  asked  a  number  of  silly 
questions,  such  as  “  Are  you  hungry?  ”  or  “  Do  you  want  any  food?  ”  in 
order  that  the  affirmative  “  Yes  ”  may  be  elicited  and  put  down  as  declaring 
their  willingness  to  go  and  labour  at  San  Thome  for  five  years.  The  Govem- 
ment  officials,  of  course,  get  their  fees  for  each  contract.  ...  If  the  women 
are  good-looking,  they  become  the  mistresses  of  the  Portuguese  planters; 
if  they  are  ugly,  they  go  into  the  fields  and  work.  They  are  paid  about 
twopence  a  day,  and  provided  with  food  and  lodging.  The  great  curse  of 
the  system  is  that  any  planter,  after  he  has  received  his  consignment  of 
black  labourers,  can  go  down  to  Santa  Anna  (the  port  of  San  Thom4)  and 
re-contract  these  natives,  without  consulting  them,  for  another  term  of  five 
or  seven  years.  That  this  is  virtually  slavery  cannot  be  denied.  .  .  .  None 
of  them  ever  see  Africa  again.  They  suffer  very  much  from  home-sickness, 
and  go  to  San  Thom4  only  to  work  and  die.  These  are  bare,  unvarnished 
facts.i 

Except  for  a  few  unimportant  details,  as  that  the  natives  are 
now  marched  in  gangs  from  Catumbella  to  Benguella  instead  of 
going  in  lighters,  those  facts  remain  the  same  to  this  day.  The 
chief  point  to  notice  is  that  by  regulation  the  contract  even  then 
lasted  only  for  five  years,  after  which  the  natives  were  supposed 
to  be  repatriated,  though  they  never  were.  By  the  new  regula¬ 
tions  of  1903  the  same  limit  of  time  is  laid  down,  and  it  is  decreed 
that  three-fifths  of  the  wages  should  be  retained  by  the  employers 
as  a  repatriation  fund.  Yet  the  contracts  have  hitherto  been 
invariably  renewed  without  the  native’s  consent,  and  usually 
without  his  knowledge.  No  repatriation  fund  has  been  estab- 
hshed,  and  in  fairness  to  the  planters  I  must  say  that  those  whom 
1  consulted  told  me  they  never  retained  a  fraction  of  the  wages 
under  pretence  of  organising  such  a  fund.” 

The  price  of  natives  on  the  coast  does  not  vary  very  much. 
At  Benguella  you  can  buy  a  young  boy  for  ^10,  and  a  nice-looking 
girl  for  ^£25.  But  the  Agent’s  price  for  an  adult,  man  or  woman, 
for  San  Thome,  averages  £16.  On  the  islands  w-hen  I  was  there 
the  planters  expected  to  give  from  £25  to  £30  apiece  for  a 
“servi^al”  on  delivery.  But  I  have  heard  that  the  price  has 
since  gone  up  to  £35  and  even  £40  for  a  really  good  man  or 
woman,  and  that  increase  perhaps  partly  accounts  for  the  recent 
rise  in  the  price  of  cocoa.  Such  a  rise  is  bad  for  the  consumer, 
blit  very  advantageous  to  the  slave  who  grows  the  cocoa.  For  the 
more  he  costs,  the  better  his  treatment  is  likely  to  be.  Owing 

(1)  De  Eebus  Africanis,  by  the  Earl  of  ^layo,  p.  25  (1885). 

(2)  In  the  House,  on  July  9th,  1907,  Sir  Edward  Grey  said  that  under  the 
regulations  of  1903  the  state  of  things  with  regard  to  repatriation  had  been 
changed,  and  that  the  first  contr.acts  entered  into  under  these  regulations  will 
not  expire  until  next  year.  But  there  is  no  repatriation  fund,  and  the  five 
years'  limit  laid  down  in  the  old  regulations  has  never  been  observed.  On  these 
points  the  old  and  new  regulations  alike  have  remained  a  dead  letter. 
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to  his  high  value  and  the  short  time  he  is  likely  to  live  in  any  c 

case,  the  slave  is  not  as  a  rule  treated  with  cruelty  on  the  islands  s 

The  climate  in  most  parts,  especially  on  Principe,  is  very  un-  |  £ 

healthy,  the  work  is  long  and  hard,  the  life  entirely  uninteresting  1 
and  monotonous ;  flogging  with  the  chicotte  and  pabnatoria  is  i 

common ;  big  dogs  and  sentries  are  kept  to  prevent  the  slaves  •  I 

running  away ;  if  they  are  caught  escaping  in  boats  they  are 
brought  back  and  flogged;  if  they  escajje  to  the  forests,  as  manv 
do,  the  regulations  of  1903  provide  for  organised  hunting  parties  I 
to  chase  them  down,  whenever  it  can  be  shown  that  ten  have  got  ' 
away.  But  as  slavery  goes,  the  treatment  is  not  cruel,  because  = 
cruelty  is  so  expensive. 

By  the  regulations  each  man  should  get  10s.  a  month,  and  each 
woman  7s.  3d.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  average  wage  throughout  ' 
comes  to  about  5s.  a  month,  or,  more  exactly,  Is.  2d.  a  week.  • 
But  concubines  and  very  good  servants  are  much  better  off.  The  ^ 
regulations  provide  for  hospitals  on  plantations  employing  more 
than  fifty  servigaes,  and  generally  the  hospitals  exist.  Still,  the 
death-rate  is  described  by  Mr.  Nightingale,  now  our  Consul  at 
Boma,  as  “  enormous,”  and  the  latest  official  statistics  (1901)  for 
the  island  of  Principe  show  that  it  stood  at  20  67  per  cent,  per 
annum  for  the  slaves  alone — just  ten  times  higher  than  the  death- 
rate  of  Liverpool,  which  is  the  highest  in  England ;  and  that 
among  men  and  women  in  the  prime  of  life.  In  1900  the  official 
returns  gave  19,211  servi^aes  on  San  Thome,  and  3,175  on  Prin¬ 
cipe.  But  the  numbers  have  very  much  increased  since  then,  and 
now  there  are  probably  nearly  40,000  servicaes  on  San  Thome 
alone.  We  have  no  collective  statistics  of  the  death-rate  there,  1 
but  the  doctors  told  me  it  was  very  high,  especially  during  the 
first  year  after  the  labourers’  arrival.  Like  Lord  Mayo,  they 
attributed  this  chiefly  to  the  despair  and  home-sickness  natural  to 
African  natives,  who  are  peculiarly  attached  to  their  own  villages 
and  relations,  especially  to  their  mothers.  “  San  Thome  is  an 
ideal  paradise  for  negroes,”  said  the  Portuguese  Legation,  in 
answer  to  the  protests  of  our  Anti-Slavery  Society  in  1903.  ”  The 
labourer  employed  at  San  Thome,”  says  the  Portuguese  Memoire 
Jiistificatif  mentioned  above,  ‘‘lives  there  in  the  best  conditions, 
content  and  satisfied,  rears  a  family,  gladly  renew^s  his  contracts, 
and  prefers  to  remain  rather  than  to  be  repatriated.”  ^  To  such 
shifts  may  a  pleasant  and  naturally  kind-hearted  people  be  driven 
in  defence  of  profit. 

Formerly  the  islands  were  famous  for  coffee,  but  the  great 
development  of  the  cocoa  and  chocolate  trade  has  reduced  the 

(1)  Le  Travail  Indigent:  Mimoire  Justificatif ,  p.  12.  Lisbonne,  Imprimerie 
Naticnale,  1906. 
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1  cofifee  to  small  importance.  The  equator  runs  through  the  rocks 
i  at  the  southern  extremity  of  San  Thome,  and  Principe  lies  only 
about  eighty  miles  north-north-east.  Both  islands  are  wrapped  in 
r  hot  mist  nearly  the  whole  year  round,  and  the  steamy,  hot-house 
j  =  atmosphere  is  exactly  what  the  cocoa  plant  likes.  The  forests  are 

;  being  rapidly  cleared  for  plantations,  and  about  one-third  of  the 

.  islands  is  now  cultivated.^  From  these  plantations  the  world  now 
r  obtains  one-fifth  of  its  whole  supply  of  cocoa  and  chocolate, 
i  Indirectly  through  Lisbon,  Great  Britain  purchases  between  onc- 
;  quarter  and  one-third  of  the  cocoa  produced  on  the  islands.  In 

^  other  w’ords,  one-fifth  of  all  the  chocolate  eaten  and  cocoa  drunk 

in  the  world  is  the  produce  of  slave  labour,  and  the  cocoa  and 
I  chocolate  makers  of  Great  Britain  have  been  indirectly  employing 
;  one-third  of  the  slaves  on  the  islands.^ 

The  great  English  cocoa  firms  have  lately  made  praiseworthy 
.  efforts  to  discover  the  truth  about  the  traffic  and  to  secure  reforms 

■  from  Portugal.  In  1903  a  partner  in  one  of  the  leading  firms 
visited  Lisbon  in  company  wdth  Mr.  Stober,  of  the  Angola  Evan- 

,  gelical  Mission,  who  has  watched  the  slave  traffic  for  ten  years 
past,  and  almost  alone  among  the  missionaries  has  dared  to 
denounce  and  expose  it  in  spite  of  danger  and  continual  persecu¬ 
tion.  Their  representations  in  Lisbon  were  put  off  with  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  new  decrees  of  1903,  which  it  was  hoped  would  effect 
[  everything  desired.  As  doubts  continued,  three  English  firms, 
together  with  a  firm  in  Cologne,  combined  to  send  Mr.  John 
[  I  Burtt  on  a  commission  of  inquiry.  I  met  him  on  the  islands  in 

■  1905,  soon  after  his  arrival.  He  remained  there  nearly  six 
,  months,  and  travelled  for  nearly  a  year  on  the  mainland,  conduct¬ 
ing  a  careful  and  valuable  investigation.  His  report  is  still  re¬ 
garded  as  confidential,  but  I  am  informed  that  it  agrees  with  mine 

>  j  in  every  essential  point,  and  that  his  conclusion  is  that  the 
i  \  servi^al  or  “  contract  labour  ”  system  is  not  to  be  distinguished 
i  ■  from  slavery.^ 

1  The  evidence  is  now  complete.  The  question  of  what  can  be 
f  done  remains,  and  it  is  difficult.  Kepresent’ations  to  the  Portu- 

(1)  The  following  figures  show  the  increase  :  In  1891  the  amount  of  cocoa 
exported  from  San  Thome  was  40,358  cwt. ;  in  1901  it  was  277,000  cwt. ;  in  1905 
'  it  was  507,000  cwt. 

^  (2)  Of  the  total  amount  of  cocoa  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1906 

.  (51,670,3211bs.),  close  upon  a  quarter  (12,964,3691bs.)  came  to  us  through 

Portugal. 

(3)  In  the  House,  on  July  12th,  1907,  Sir  Edward  Grey  said  :  “A  report  on 
'  the  labour  question  in  San  Thome  and  Angola,  by  Mr.  Burtt,  has  been  sent  to 

■  the  Foreign  Office.  It  is  of  a  confidential  nature,  but  the  Government  have 
expressed  their  willingness  to  bring  it  before  the  Portuguese  Government  for 

1  I  their  information,  if  they  are  authorised  to  do  so  by  those  who  are  responsible 
I  for  the  report.” 
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guese  Government  will  undoubtedly  be  made  by  the  English  cocoa 
firms,  and  our  Foreign  Office  has  declared  itself  willing  to  support 
them.^  Any  action  taken  by  the  Portuguese  Government  to  stop 
the  system  would  be  welcomed  by  a  party  both  in  Portugal  and 
Angola,  where  uneasiness  about  the  subject  is  growing.  A  new 
draft  Bill  was  framed  in  the  early  months  of  1906  to  reorganise 
the  “Labour  Emigration”  for  the  islands,  and  though  some  of 
the  clauses  appear  to  me  questionable,  it  contains  the  strong  pro¬ 
vision  that  no  five-year  contract  should  be  renewed  unless  the 
native  had  first  returned  to  his  own  country,  or  at  least  to 
Loanda.^  If  that  clause  could  be  carried  out,  part  of  the  evil 
would  be  remedied.  Nothing  but  compulsion  would  induce 
Angola  natives  to  labour  in  San  Thome  for  five  years  together, 
but  they  might  go  voluntarily  for  one  year  or  even  two  years,  if 
the  wages  were  sufficient  and  secure.  The  experience  of  reform 
by  regulation,  however,  is  not  encouraging.  The  five-year  limit 
and  subsequent  repatriation  were  definitely  provided  for  by  the 
early  Decree  of  1878,  but  they  have  been  invariably  disregarded. 
The  new  regulations  of  1903  have  failed  to  create  a  Local  Board 
in  San  Thome,  or  a  repatriation  fund  of  any  kind.  They  have 
failed  to  make  the  servigal’s  assent  to  his  contract  anything 
but  a  farce,  and  they  have  failed  to  alter  the  fundamental  facts 
that  the  servigaes  are  bought  for  a  price  in  Angola,  and  sold 
for  a  price  in  the  islands.  The  whole  colony  has  become  so  rotten 
with  habitual  slavery  and  is  so  accustomed  to  its  existence  that  a 
mere  change  in  regulations  is  not  likely  to  have  much  permanent 
effect,  when  set  against  the  high  profits  to  be  made  out  of  the 
cocoa  and  the  supply  of  the  labour  required. 

It  may  prove  difficult  to  maintain  the  present  wealth  of  the 
cocoa  islands  without  slave  labour.  The  change  from  slave  to  free 
has  often  been  a  difficulty  to  ourselves  and  other  nations,  and  we 
are  not  bound  to  find  a  comfortable  solution  for  Portugal.  But 
we  are  bound  to  keep  our  own  hands  clean,  and  to  maintain 
treaties  that  we  made  expressly  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade.  We  have  treaties  enough.  In  1815  we  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Portugal  making  the  Portuguese  slave  trade  illegal  in  all 
parts  of  Africa  north  of  the  equator ;  at  the  same  time  Portugal 
undertook  “  by  a  subsequent  treaty  ”  to  fix  the  period  at  which 
the  Portuguese  slave  trade  should  cease  universally.  In  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  treaty  we  remitted  in  favour  of  Portugal  a  debt 
of  £480,000.  The  subsequent  treaty  was  concluded  in  1858,  and 
slavery  was  declared  abolished  universally  in  Portuguese 

(1)  Sir  Edward  Grey,  July  12th,  and  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Byles, 
July  30th,  1907. 

(2)  Text  given  in  A  Defeza  di  Angola,  September  5th  and  September  9th,  1906. 
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dominions  in  1878.  By  the  Ashburton  Treaty  of  1842  we  agreed 
with  the  United  States  to  maintain  joint  squadrons  off  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and  to 
address  remonstrances  to  Powers  within  whose  dominions  slave 
markets  existed.  Sir  Edward  Grey  says  the  articles  do  not  refer 
to  the  slave  trade  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  but  I  may  remark 
in  passing  that  the  islands  of  San  Thome  and  Principe  are  not 
situated  in  the  interior  of  Africa  either.^  We  have  also  the  Berlin 
Act  of  1885,  and  the  Brussels  Act  of  1890,  by  which  the  Powers, 
including  Portugal,  undertook  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade 
in  their  territories  in  Africa. 

The  Foreign  Office  is  necessarily  cautious.  Our  own  position  in 
the  matter  of  ‘  ‘  contract  labour  ’  ’  has  been  none  too  strong  in 
recent  years,  and  then  we  have  to  take  into  account  Delagoa  Bay, 
German  ambitions,  trade  rivalries,  and  Royal  friendships.  Fail¬ 
ing  a  genuine  reform  on  the  part  of  Portugal,  or  strong  action 
on  the  part  of  our  Government,  what  can  ordinary  people  like 
ourselves  effect?  An  answer  is  suggested  by  a  letter  I  received 
over  a  year  ago  from  a  well-known  New'  York  firm,  which  described 
themselves  as  “large  importers  of  San  Thome  cocoa.”  They 
said  that  owing  to  my  report  they  had  determined  to  discontinue 
the  purchase  of  this  cocoa  altogether,  and  draw  their  supply  from 
other  sources.  I  have  a  confident  hope  that,  if  the  representa¬ 
tions  made  to  Portugal  fail  of  a  speedy  and  radical  result,  other 
great  firms,  famous  for  their  integrity  and  high  social  ideals,  will 
follow  the  same  course.  A  boycott  proclaimed  by  well-known 
British  and  American  makers  would  have  an  incalculable  effect 
upon  the  public  opinion  of  the  world.  In  all  probability  the  great 
cocoa  and  chocolate  makers  of  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany 
would  join  the  boycott  if  they  once  realised  its  significance,  and 
the  planters,  in  terror  for  their  market,  would  either  revolutionise 
their  labour  system  or  sell  their  estates  to  an  international  syndi¬ 
cate,  to  be  worked  with  free  labour.  Meantime  the  thing  for  us 
ordinary  consumers  to  remember  is  that  one-fifth  of  all  the  cocoa 
and  chocolate  we  take  is  now  produced  for  us  by  a  form  of  black 
labour  as  truly  slavery  as  anything  on  our  owm  possessions  before 
the  emancipation,  or  on  the  plantations  of  the  Southern  States 
before  the  American  Civil  War.  If  it  be  said  that  this  is  only 
part  of  the  great  problems  of  capital  and  labour  and  the  relation 
between  whites  and  blacks,  I  do  not  deny  it.  I  only  say  that  the 
system  I  have  seen  and  described  is  slavery. 

Henry  W.  Nevinson. 

(1)  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  answer  to  Mr.  Byles,  July  30th,  1907. 
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In  spite  of  the  very  inclement  weather  which  has  prevailed  during  ! 
the  first  half  of  the  present  cricket  season,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  season’s  events  have  been  uninteresting.  Seldom  indeed  has 
play  been  so  absorbing  or  surprises  more  numerous,  wdiile  to  add  i 
to  the  usual  attractions  of  our  County  Championship  Competition 
and  University  cricket  we  have  had  in  our  midst  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  team  from  over  the  seas  that  has  visited  Eng¬ 
land  for  very  many  years.  With  hoi  poUot,  long  scores 
and  huge  totals  alone  constitute  cricket,  so  with  them 
the  present  season  will  soon  be  forgotten,  but  to  close 
observers  and  real  judges  of  the  game  the  rapid  fall  of  wickets 
and  the  small  total  achieved  under  conditions  adverse  to  the  bats¬ 
men  is  a  never-ending  source  of  interest.  And  it  must  be  said 
that  for  these  the  present  season  has  been  rich  in  situations  after 
their  own  hearts. 

It  is  a  popular  belief  that  the  conditions  have  everywhere 
favoured  the  bowlers,  but  like  many  such  beliefs  this  one  is  wrong. 
There  have  been  difficult  wickets,  it  is  true,  but  the  general 
success  met  with  by  the  bowlers  has  been  a  good  deal  more  due 
to  bad  batting  than  to  good  bowling.  Many  a  bowler  has  walked 
off  the  field  this  year  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  the  excellent  analysis 
he  has  just  obtained,  more  of  which  success  was  due  to  the  lack 
of  practice  on  the  part  of  the  batsman  as  well  as  to  the  latter’s 
imagination  than  to  his  own  cleverness.  The  truth  is  that  the 
weather  during  the  practice  time  which  precedes  the  opening  of 
hostilities  was  so  bad  that  men  either  did  not  practice  at  all,  or 
only  in  half-hearted  fashion.  Thus,  when  the  matches  began  the  i 
batsmen  were  not  muscle-fit  to  begin  with.  Then  they  did  not, 
owing  to  this  fact  and  to  the  general  state  of  the  wickets  beieg  i 
such  that  the  ball  did  not  come  to  the  bat  but  had  to  be  fetched, 
acquire  that  feel  of  the  ball  on  the  blade,  or  rather  going  off  it, 
which  is  just  all  the  difference  between  being  in  form  and  out 
of  it.  It  is  a  very  curious  thing  this  feeling.  We  talk,  and  write, 
glibly  about  a  batsman  being  set,  little  knowing  or  thinking  what 
is  the  difference  between  the  state  of  mind  of  the  batsman  before 
he  is  set  and  when  he  is  set.  Sometimes  a  player  makes  a  fifty 
without  ever  being,  or  indeed  looking,  set.  Simply  put,  he  has 
not  felt  the  ball  go  off  his  bat  from  that  part  of  the  blade  with 
which  he  meant  to  hit  it.  Thus,  early  this  year,  w'hen  a  man  tried 
to  drive  and  the  ball  actually  hit  the  blade  near  the  splice,  and  he 
got  out,  the  stroke  scarcely  gave  him  confidence.  If  in  a  second 
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innings  he  tried  the  same  stroke  and  missed  the  ball  altogether 
and  was  bowled,  getting  into  form  seemed  further  away  than 
t;ver.  Half-a-dozen  such  strokes  and  the  best  batsman  playing 
begins  to  wonder  whether  he  will  ever  make  a  run  again,  and  in 
that  state  of  mind  the  most  accomplished  players  we  have  will 
make  the  most  appalling  strokes.  Thus  their  bad  batting  presents 
the  bowler  with  a  wicket  to  which  on  his  merits  he  is  not 
entitled.  It  is  a  great  fallacy  to  suppose  that  this  has  so  far  been 
a  bowler’s  year.  The  figures  say  it  has  plainly  enough,  but  the 
truth  is  that  very  few  batsmen  have  touched  their  true  form. 

The  success  of  left-handed  bowlers  and  those  right-handers  who, 
like  Hallam,  of  Notts,  are  able  without  change  of  action  to  bowl  a 
ball  that  goes  ever  so  slightly  with  the  arm  from  the  leg-side  to 
the  oh,  and  are  thus  able  to  imitate  the  left-hander’s  most 
destructive  delivery,  has  been  the  feature  of  the  year’s  bowling 
so  far  as  English  cricketers  are  concerned.  I  will  deal  with  the 
South  African  bowling  further  on.  All  the  left-hand  bowlers  who 
are  any  good  at  all  have  done  well,  and  those  teams  without  one 
have  suffered  far  more  than  their  deserts.  A  slow  left-hander  in 
either  the  Surrey  or  Essex  teams  would  have  made  a  tremendous 
difference,  and  their  present  positions  in  the  county  tourney  may 
be  ascribed  as  solely  due  to  the  lack  of  one.  In  a  time  like  the 
present,  when  batting  form  has  never  been  great,  the  going-away 
ball  of  the  left-hander  is  simply  invaluable.  Dangerous  at  all 
times  when  properly  bowled,  its  deadliness  is  a  hundredfold  greater 
when  batsmen  are  in  a  state  of  uncertainty.  Thus.  Tarrant,  a 
left-hander,  was  the  first  to  take  a  hundred  wickets,  while  Blythe, 
Dean,  Cox,  Cuffe,  Dennett,  and  Ehodes  have  all  reaped  a  fine 
harvest.  When  a  good  left-hander  will  appear  in  the  ranks  of  the 
amateurs  is  on  the  knees  of  the  gods.  Not  at  all  events  while  the 
unwise  parent  ignores  good  bowling  on  the  part  of  his  offspring, 
while  he  lays  out  much  gold  with  a  view  to  a  hundred  one  day  at 
Lord’s  by  “My  son,  the  Oxford  captain,  you  know.”  Wass,  of 
Notts,  the  most  destructive  bowler  on  a  sticky  wicket  now  play¬ 
ing,  and  Hallam  have  bowled  Notts  into  the  first  position  in  the 
County  Championship,  and  this  county  is  the  only  one  to  do  well 
without  a  left-handed  bowler.  John  Gunn  bowls  in  two  styles 
left-handed,  but  has  had  no  say  in  Notts’s  present  premiership. 
How  true  it  is  that  the  going-away  ball  is  the  most  destructive 
Wass  and  Hallam’s  bowling  has  clearly  proved.  Wass  is  a 
master  of  the  fast  leg-break,  faster  than  anybody  else  can  bowl  it, 
but  it  is  not  generally  known  that  he  now  and  then  makes  a  ball 
come  back  from  the  off,  and  I  have  seen  him  get  wickets  this  year 
with  this  kind  of  delivery.  Hallam,  while  keeping  an  unimpeach¬ 
able  length,  bowds  a  very  quick  off -break,  and  also  sends  the  ball 
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aclTOSs  with  bis  arm  without  revealing  the  fact  by  his  delivery  j 
that  he  has  not  bowled  an  off -break.  Should  the  weather  remain 
to  the  end  of  the  season  as  it  has  during  the  first  half  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  Notts  regaining  the  Championship,  and  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  they  can  lose  even  if  hard  wickets  pre¬ 
dominate  once  more.  Their  return  to  the  position  they  once  occu¬ 
pied  in  the  halcyon  days  of  Arthur  Shrewsbury,  William  Gunn, 
Barnes,  Alfred  Shaw,  Attewell,  Flowers,  Daft,  Sherwin  and  a 
host  of  other  household  names  will  be  cordially  welcomed,  espe¬ 
cially  as  the  side  is  captained  by  Mr.  A.  0.  Jones,  the  best  captain 
in  the  country  after  Mr.  A.  C.  MacLaren. 

In  the  matter  of  interest,  however,  all  else  pales  before  the 
South  African  team  now  playing  under  the  captaincy  of  Mr.  P,  W. 
Sherwell. 

There  were  many  sceptics  among  us  wdien  South  Africa’s  repre¬ 
sentatives  won  four  Test  matches  out  of  five  in  South  Africa 
during  our  winter  of  1905-06,  against  the  good  team  sent  out  by 
the  M.C.C.,  under  the  captaincy  of  Mr.  P.  F.  Warner.  That 
team  was  not  representative  of  English  cricket,  and  by  that  token 
the  first  of  the  new  series  of  Test  matches  proper  between 
England  and  South  Africa  is  clearly  enough  the  match  which 
came  to  such  a  dismal  conclusion  on  July  3rd  last  at  Lord’s. 
Though  this  style  of  reckoning  deprives  South  African  cricket  of 
the  honour  of  four  victories  in  the  first  six  games,  it  is  not  reason¬ 
able  to  reckon  the  matches  played  with  the  M.C.C.  team  as  Test 
matches.  Eather  were  they  trial  matches,  the  result  of  which 
was  that  South  African  cricket  clearly  proved  its  right  to  compete 
on  level  terms  with  ours  and  that  of  Australia. 

Mr.  Sherwell’s  team  is  an  absolutely  first-class  combination  by 
virtue  of  the  facts  that  all  but  four  of  the  team  of  fifteen  men 
are  first-class  batsmen,  and  ten  of  the  best  eleven  selected  from 
those  fifteen  are  good  bowlers,  six  of  them  first-class  ones.  Yet 
in  the  opinion  of  good  and  experienced  judges  of  the  game  the 
side  falls  short  of  the  highest  standard  which  we  naturally  regard 
as  being  that  set  by  our  own  and  the  Australian  Test  match 
elevens  of  the  past.  The  team  does  not  contain  a  batsman  as 
accomplished,  in  our  view,  as  Messrs.  Jackson,  MacLaren, 
Trumper,  Noble,  Spooner,  R.  E.  Foster,  or  H.H.  the  Jam  of 
Navnagar,  or  a  bowler  like  Lockwood,  Richardson,  Alfred  Shaw, 
Johnny  Briggs  or  Trumble,  only  to  name  a  few  of  the  highest- 
class  players  we  all  knowr  so  well.  But  it  does  contain  a  set  of 
bowlers  in  a  new  and  very  destructive  style,  and  the  fact  that  it 
does  not  depend  upon  one  or  two  star  performers  with  the  bat 
is  one  of  its  strongest  points.  While,  above  all,  it  possesses  to 
a  very  marked  degree  the  well-known  Colonial  capacity  for  fight- 
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iug  against  odds.  Australia  has  sent  us  some  good  fighting  teams, 
but  never  one  the  equal  of  this. 

The  real  excellence  of  the  team  lies  in  the  bowling  of  Messrs. 
R.  0.  Schwarz,  A.  E.  Vogler,  G.  C.  White,  and  G.  A.  Faulkner. 
Some  years  ago  the  old  Etonian,  Mr.  B.  J.  T.  Bosanquet,  after 
experiments  with  a  tennis  ball,  made  further  experiments  with  a 
cricket  ball,  which,  at  times  when  many  runs  had  been  made 
against  the  Middlesex  bowlers,  were  allow’ed  to  practise  them¬ 
selves  in  first-class  cricket.  The  experiment  lay  in  the  endeavour 
to  make  a  ball  delivered  with  a  leg-break  action  break  from  the 
off  on  pitching.  Incidentally,  the  experiment  resulted  in  two 
Test  matches  with  the  Australians  being  credited  to  our  account. 
When  Mr.  R.  0.  Schwarz  was  in  England  with  the  South  African 
team  of  1904  he  saw  this  strange  delivery,  imitated  and  improved 
upon  it ,  until  when  the  South  African  attack  was  nearly  exhausted 
against  Oxford  University,  Mr.  Frank  Mitchell,  the  old  Cam¬ 
bridge  captain,  w^ho  was  then  leading  the  South  African  team, 
allowed  Mr.  Schwarz  to  try  his  then  ’prentice  hand.  Result,  five 
wickets  for  27  runs.  The  seed  had  been  sowm  on  suitable  soil. 
Mr.  Schwarz  took  96  wickets  on  that  tour,  among  them  that  of 
Kumar  Shri  Ranjitsinhji  twice  at  Lord’s  in  South  Africa  v.  An 
England  XI.,  and  returned  to  South  Africa  with  “the  new 
ball.’’  Imitators  were  not  wanting,  and  thus  the  present  team 
includes  four  men  capable  of  bowling  this  particular  ball  which, 
when  well  bowled,  is  the  most  destructive  form  of  attack  the  game 
has  ever  known.  The  great  difficulty  is  to  pitch  this  ball  a  good 
length.  Further,  the  bowling  of  it  entails  physical  exertion  of  a 
peculiar  kind,  so  that  those  who  bowd  it  are  very  apt  to  break 
down  suddenly,  and,  from  the  spectator’s  point  of  view,  un¬ 
accountably.  This  happened  at  Lord’s,  wffien  Mr.  Vogler  had 
taken  seven  wickets  for  12  runs  on  a  good  wicket  in  the  M.C.C. 
match,  and  he  could  do  little  or  nothing  afterwards  owing  to  a 
strain  in  the  left  side  which  is  brought  into  action  at  the  last 
moment  in  delivering  this  particular  ball. 

Why  this  off -breaking  leg-break  is  such  a  dangerous  ball  needs 
some  explanation.  Every  cricketer  knows  the  difficulty  in  play¬ 
ing  a  good  length  leg-break  bowled  at  a  fair  pace  if  pitched  on  the 
wicket.  When  you  have  a  bowler  who  can  with  one  and  the 
same  type  of  delivery  bowl  a  leg-break  as  well  as  an  off-break  it 
follow’s  that  the  batsman’s  difficulty  is  doubled.  I  must  apologise 
for  technicalities,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  explain  matters  without 
indulging  in  them.  Watching  the  ball  from  the  pitch  is  quite  the 
best  way  to  meet  this  form  of  attack  if  the  bowder  is  bowling  a 
length ,  but  watching  the  good  length  ball  from  the  pitch  is  prac¬ 
tically  only  a  defensive  measure,  and  does  not  bring  grist  to  the 
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mill,  otherwise  runs,  and  without  runs  a  side  cannot  win.  So  it 
follows,  assuming  the  bowler  is  keeping  a  length,  that  the  best 
way  to  play  this  bowling  is  just  to  keep  your  wicket  up  and  wait 
for  the  bowler’s  mistake;  that  is,  to  play  it  as  you  would  any 
other  form  of  bowling.  That,  however,  has  not  succeeded  in 
practice.  It  has  been  urged  in  some  quarters  that  there  is  nothing 
unplayable  about  the  bowling,  and  that  the  best  way  to  play  it  is 
to  hit  it.  I  maintain  that  when  it  is  properly  bowled  it  is  as  impos¬ 
sible  to  hit  it,  in  fact,  more  so,  than  any  other  kind  of  good 
length  bowling.  Mr.  Jessop  hit  it  magnificently  in  the  first  Test 
match,  but,  as  most  people  allow,  he  is  a  law'  unto  himself.  A 
player  w'ho  in  his  first  innings  in  a  county  match  ran  into  and  hit 
Mold  for  three  fours  in  his  first  over  on  a  bad  wdcket  at  Old 
Trafford,  when  that  bowler  was  taking  wickets  almost  at  will  is 
not  a  fair  criterion  to  go  by  as  to  w’hether  any  particular  type  of 
bowling  can  be  hit.  Obviously  he  is  the  exception,  if  indeed  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  first  amateur  to  exceed  fifty  runs  in  an 
innings  against  the  South  Africans  in  twelve  matches  did  not 
prove  him  so.  The  fact  is,  that  given  the  best  bowling  of  the 
ordinary  type  and  the  best  of  this  new  type  which  Mr.  Bosanquet 
invented,  and  Messrs.  Schwarz,  Vogler,  White,  and  Faulkner 
have  perfected,  the  new  bowling  is  infinitely  the  deadlier  of  the 
tw'o.  I  w'ould  rather  have  Messrs.  Schwarz  and  Vogler  at  their  best 
on  my  side  on  any  wicket  than  any  other  pair  of  bowlers  also  at 
their  best  that  could  be  named.  I  do  not  believe  we  have  yet  seen 
these  bowlers  at  their  very  best  under  good  fast  wdcket  conditions 
— the  conditions  they  prefer  !  Alost  bowlers  like  rain  and  a  very  hot 
sun.  And  whatever  there  may  or  may  not  be  in  the  new  bowling 
it  is  of  a  kind  which  is  bound  to  come  into  cricket.  It  wall  last 
as  long  as  any  other  form  of  attack  and  be  equally  deadly  long 
after  its  novelty  has  worn  off. 

At  the  same  time  one  cannot  help  noticing  that  with  regard 
to  the  success  which  attends  this  kind  of  attack  a  little  knowledge 
— and  imagination — is  a  very  dangerous  thing.  Amateurs,  wFo, 
one  may  at  once  allow,  possess  more  imagination  than  profes¬ 
sionals,  have  failed  signally,  so  far  as  the  tour  has  gone  at  the 
time  of  writing,  against  the  new  ball.  Until  Mr.  Jessop’s  great 
innings,  and  it  was  conceded  on  all  hands  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
he  has  ever  played,  no  amateur  had  scored  fifty  off  the  South 
African  attack  on  this  tour,  and  only  four  professionals  had 
exceeded  that  figure,  while  none  had  reached  the  hundred,  until 
Braund,  largely  helped  by  the  demoralising  effect  of  Mr.  Jessop’s 
hitting,  did  so  in  the  first  Test  match.  Whether  this  fact  is  due 
to  the  amateur  paying  more  attention  to  wdiat  is  written  about 
these  bowlers  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  papers  than  the  profes- 
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sional  docs  may  never  be  determined.  Personally,  I  don’t  think 
what  is  written  has  anything  to  do  with  this  case,  but  I  do  think 
the  more  vivid  imagination  of  the  majority  of  amateurs  is  likely 
to  conjure  up  difficulties  which  would  never  suggest  themselves 
in  the  same  light  to  the  professional  brain.  Really,  it  should 
be  the  other  way  round.  The  professional  earning  his  livelihood 
by  the  runs  from  his  blade  ought  to  be  the  more  careful  and 
thoughtful  of  the  two.  It  is  just  cricket  that  he  is  not,  and  has 
proved  in  practice  that  he  is  not. 

Dealing  with  the  batting  strength  of  our  visitors,  I  have  said 
that  the  absence  of  one  or  two  very  high-class  players  according 
to  our  standards  is  one  of  the  strongest  points  in  this  team. 
Writing  before  the  result  of  the  Sussex  match  is  known,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  asserting  that,  had  the  batting  of  the  South 
Africans  been  similar  to  that  of  the  last  Australian  team,  they 
would  by  now  have  lost  at  least  three  matches.  We  have  never 
seen  a  team  less  affected  by  the  early  fall  of  wickets.  We  have 
never  seen  a  team  so  consistently  good  at  making  up  for  ground 
lost  in  the  first  innings,  whether  by  their  own  bad  batting,  their 
opponents’  good  bowling,  or  an  innings  on  a  rain-damaged  wicket 
after  their  opponents  have  batted  on  a  fair  pitch.  The  Australians 
have  several  times  proved  themselves  to  be  good  fighters,  but  in 
the  one  matter  of  recovery  I  should  put  this  South  African  team 
facile  princeps  of  any  eleven  I  have  ever  seen.  Their  defeat  of 
Kent  was  one  of  the  finest  feats  in  the  whole  history  of  cricket, 
even  after  allowing  for  sameness  and  mediocrity  in  the  Kent 
bowling  once  Blythe  and  Fairservice  were  subdued.  The  South 
Africans  set  about  a  task  such  as  they  had  on  that  occasion 
in  a  manner  totally  different  from  that  in  which  an  Australian  or 
an  English  team  would  have  done.  On  the  third  day  of  the 
match  the  visitors,  with  nine  wickets  in  hand,  had  1G8  runs  to 
get  before  they  could  save  the  innings  defeat.  The  wicket  was 
exactly  suited  to  the  bowling  of  the  Kent  pair — Blythe,  slow  left 
breaking  away  from  and  anon  swerving  in  the  air  on  to  the  bats¬ 
man ;  and  Fairservice,  slow  medium  right  breaking  from  the  off 
and  one  of  our  first  four  bowlers  under  these  conditions.  On 
such  wickets  it  is  a  cricket  maxim  with  us  that  the  batsman 
must  take  his  life  in  his  hands  and  hit.  Attack  the  bowling, 
be  hung  for  a  sheep,  no  half  measures.  That  is  our — and  the 
Australians’ — plan  under  such  conditions.  Alessrs.  Trumper, 
Duff,  Hill,  and  Darling  would  that  morning  have  hit  at  four  balls 
in  the  over,  relying  on  eye  and  brilliancy  to  knock  the  bowders 
off  and  win  by  shock  tactics  if,  indeed,  the  thought  of  winning 
ever  entered  their  heads.  Not  so  Mr.  Rherwell  and  his  team. 
They  have  a  great  way  with  them  for  the  loose  delivery,  and 
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much  of  their  success  is  due  to  the  toll  they  rarely  miss  exacting 
from  the  ball  which  offers  runs.  At  the  same  time,  nearly  every 
one  of  them  holding  the  bat  short  handled  make  defence,  and 
not  attack,  the  best  defence.  The  keen  sight  with  which  all 
Colonials,  owing  to  their  environment  all  their  lives,  are  endowed 
enables  them  to  see  danger  in  a  particular  delivery  sooner  than 
we,  as  a  rule,  do.  The  instant  the  ball  which  does  not  offer 
runs  is  seen,  all  question  of  anything  approaching  a  scoring  stroke 
is  abandoned.  Thus  w'e  very  rarely  see  one  of  this  team  either 
caught  in  two  minds  or  out  to  what  is  obviously  a  half  and  half 
stroke.  They  either  defend  solidly,  a  defensive  stroke  from  first 
to  last,  or  they  hit  and  look  like  hitting  all  the  time.  The  two 
hitters  of  the  team,  Messrs.  Sinclair  and  Vogler,  play  as  hitters, 
and  do  not  one  day  smite  at  the  first  ball,  and  next  day  make 
pretence  of  going  through  the  process  of  what  we  call  playing 
themselves  in,  which  is  really  very  often  a  case  of  the  batsman 
of  their  type  playing  himself  slowly  but  surely  out.  They  have 
come  w’ith  the  team  to  force  the  pace,  and  whatever  the  state 
of  the  game  they  try  to  fulfil  their  mission.  Mr.  Faulkner,  who 
shares  with  his  captain  and  Mr.  Nourse  the  position  of  best 
defensive  batsmen  on  the  side,  looks  alw’ays  as  though  he  placed 
defence  pure  and  simple  before  all  else.  But  give  him  a  loose 
ball  in  his  first  over,  and  he  cracks  it  as  severely  to  the  boundary 
as  if  he  had  been  batting  an  hour.  Few  defensive  batsmen  to 
look  at  hit  a  ball  so  hard  as  he,  and  his  game  is  typical  of  that 
of  the  whole  team.  This  character  for  watchfulness  which  runs 
through  the  w’hole  team  does  not,  of  course,  make  them  an  attrac¬ 
tive  batting  side.  I  have  seen  more  than  one  of  their  innings 
which  as  a  whole  was  anything  but  good  to  watch.  But  there 
is  no  possible  doubt  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  happy  blend  of 
defence  and  attack. 

This  characteristic  of  the  batting  of  the  South  Africans  is  largely 
due  to  the  nature  of  their  own  bowling,  the  bowding  they  have 
to  oppose  on  their  own  wickets.  In  South  Africa  not  only  docs 
the  ball  turn  more  sharply  on  the  matting  wickets  than  on  turf 
in  this  country,  but,  instead  of  coming  on  straight  after  pitching, 
as  it  does  with  us,  it  is  much  more  apt  in  the  case  of  medium- 
paced  bowlers  to  rise  and  travel  on  a  curve  from  the  pitch  to 
the  wdcket,  or  wicket-keeper.  Added  to  this  the  doubt  as  to 
which  wmy  the  ball  is  going  to  break  on  pitching,  calling,  as  it 
does,  for  the  exercise  of  great  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the 
batsman,  is  bound  to  make  South  African  batsmen  watch  the 
ball — and  not  so  much  the  bowder’s  hand  as  w^e  do  over  here 
— before  all  else.  Thus  so  long  as  the  off-breaking  leg-break  is 
the  South  African  bowler’s  chief  weapon  of  offence,  so  long 
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will  South  Africa  produce  a  race  of  batsmen  who  will  be  as 
unattractively  effective  as  those  of  the  present  team.  To  look 
at  they  will  probably  never  produce  a  Lionel  Palairet,  a  Trumper, 
or  a  Tyldesley,  but  they  will  win  matches  for  all  that.  Those 
of  our  critics  who  compare  this  team  to  their  disparagement 
with  the  most  famous  Australian  and  English  batsmen  do  not 
allow  for  the  fact  that  the  three  have  not  been  brought  up  on 
the  same  nourishment.  And  they  also  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  last  Australian  ship  foundered  on  the  rock  of  brilliancy. 
Their  play  was  magnificent  indeed,  but  not  always  war.  If  the 
present  tour  is  a  failure  from  a  Test  match  point  of  view,  it  will 
be  due  to  the  failure  of  the  off-breaking  leg-break  bowTers  to  get 
a  length,  and  to  nothing  else. 

As  illustrating  the  difference  which  I  have  above  alluded  to 
between  the  flight  of  the  ball,  after  pitching,  on  the  South 
African  and  on  our  wickets,  I  may  quote  the  remark  to  me  of 
the  manager  of  the  team,  Mr.  George  Allsop,  after  several  matches 
had  been  played.  I  was  speaking  to  him  about  the  flightiness 
and  general  destructiveness  of  Mr.  K.  0.  Schw'arz’s  bowling, 
when  he  said  :  “  But  we  cannot  understand  how  it  is  he  has  not 
had  more  catch  and  bowl  chances.”  The  great  difficulty  about 
Mr.  Schwarz’s  bowling,  quite  apart  from  his  big  off -break  de¬ 
livered  with  a  leg-break  action,  is  the  pace  of  the  ball  after 
pitching  following  a  slow  and  curved  flight  in  the  air.  On  South 
African  wickets  the  curved  flight  is  followed  by  a  second  curve 
after  the  ball  has  pitched,  and  the  quickness  from  the  pitch  which 
his  deliveries  acquire  owing  to  his  abnormal  finger  spin  coupled 
with  that  second  curve  after  pitching  produce  the  opportunities 
of  a  catch  and  bowl  for  which  he  has  w^aited  in  vain  over  here. 
Still,  he  has  taken  quite  enough  wickets  for  the  peace  of  mind 
of  most  of  our  best  players,  so  we  must  be  grateful  to  our  wickets 
for  sending  the  elusive  ball  along  straighter  than  do  the  matting- 
covered  pitches  of  the  veldt. 

Of  University  cricket  this  year  it  is  not  possible  to  write  in 
glowing  terms.  Like  nearly  every  other  team,  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  elevens  never  really  got  into  their  stride,  but  that 
fact  in  no  way  excuses  bad  fielding,  and  very  bad  at  that.  Of 
this  there  was  sufficient  in  the  match  at  Lord’s  to  last  for  a  very 
long  while.  By  knowledge  of  the  class  of  the  players  engaged, 
one  is  able  to  say  with  as  much  assurance  as  is  permissible 
when  cricket  is  the  subject  that  the  Cambridge  eleven  was  much 
the  better  of  the  two.  Thanks  to  admirably  stage-managed 
showers  of  rain,  we  saw  the  spectacle  of  the  team  containing 
the  most  good  batsmen  batting  on  a  rain-damaged  wicket  against 
a  team  containing  only  two  bowlers,  and  those  two  better  able  to 
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take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  afforded  them  by  rain,  sun, 
and  wind  than  were  the  two  best  bowders  in  the  game  who  hap- 
l)ened  to  be  on  the  other  side.  It  is  terrible  to  think  what  might 
have  happened  to  the  Oxford  bowling  had  the  wicket  been  fast 
and  true.  It  is  unlikely  the  University  match  has  ever  before 
been  played  with  practically  only  two  bowlers  on  either  side. 
G.  G.  Napier  and  A.  F.  Morcom,  the  Cambridge  pair,  have 
taken  between  them  47  of  the  60  Oxford  wickets  it  was  possible 
to  take  in  the  last  three  University  matches.  With  experience 
both  Oxford  bowlers  of  this  year — H.  A.  Gilbert  and  J.  C.  M. 
Lowe — may  develop  into  something  useful,  but  apart  from  the 
batting  of  R.  A.  Young,  J.  N.  Buchanan,  M.  W.  Payne,  and 
E.  L.  Wright,  all  four  of  them  known  quantities  before  the 
match,  University  form  this  year  did  not  promise  well. 

Writing  generally  of  the  game,  it  seems  to  me  that  its  character 
is  changing.  We  are  a  little  bit  in  danger  of  losing  one  of  our 
most  precious  possessions,  and  that  is  the  value  of  the  saying 
“  that’s  not  quite  cricket.”  Cricket  as  a  synonym  for  all  that 
is  fair  and  straight  and  above  board,  is  one  of  the  brightest 
jewels  of  our  Empire.  It  behoves  every  player  in  whatever 
class  of  cricket  his  lines  may  be  cast  to  do  his  utmost  to  keep 
up  the  standard.  The  danger  of  legislation  is  ever  present.  Only 
one  of  the  laws  or  regulations  which  have  been  added  to  the 
already  numerous  rules  of  the  game  during  the  last  few  years, 
viz.,  the  sixth  ball  to  the  over,  has  acted  well,  and  even  about 
that  there  is  some  doubt.  The  declaration  rule,  in  one-day 
cricket  at  all  events,  has  done  bowling  harm,  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  if  there  was  no  declaration  rule  in  first-class  cricket  it  would 
not  be  better  for  the  game.  A  batting  side  when  it  has  made 
enough  runs  can  easily  get  rid  of  superfluous  wickets.  One  views 
with  regret  the  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  batsmen  to 
hit  the  ball  a  second  time  or  even  to  pick  it  up  and  throw’  it  to 
the  bowder  or  wicket-keeper.  The  ball  was  thus  handled  and 
thrown  to  the  bowler  in  the  Test  match  at  Lord’s  this  season. 
This  is  not  cricket,  and  is  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge.  The 
batsman  hits  the  ball  back  to  the  bowler  usually  to  save  the 
wicket-keeper  trouble.  It  is  intended  as  an  act  of  courtesy. 
Why  the  batsman  should  not  go  further  and  run  after  the  ball 
which  he  has  just  hit  to  the  boundary  in  order  to  save  other 
fieldsmen  trouble  cannot  be  explained  on  the  score  of  consistent 
politeness.  At  Lord’s  during  the  first  Test  match,  Blythe 
was  injured  and  had  to  leave  the  field  to  have  his  hand  bandaged. 
At  the  time  Messrs.  Nourse  and  Faulkner  were  struggling  to 
retrieve  a  bad  start.  Not  only  did  a  delay  of  ten  minutes  occur 
before  a  substitute  was  sent  out  to  field,  but  when  that  sub- 
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stitute  was  sent  he  proved  to  be  Tarrant,  who  was  not  one  of 
the  reserve  players  of  the  chosen  thirteen  for  England.  More¬ 
over,  he  is  not  an  Englishman,  This  is  not  cricket  as  it  is 
meant  to  be  played.  The  delay  was  as  good  as  a  tea-interval, 
perhaps  better,  to  the  fielding  side,  and  most  likely  to  unsettle 
the  batsmen.  One  of  them  was  out  not  long  after  resuming. 
Apart  from  these  indiscretions  of  play  and  management,  the 
character  of  actual  play  is  different  from  what  it  used  to  be.  The 
introduction  of  the  hook  stroke  and  the  pitch  of  perfection  to 
which  pad  play,  or  the  guarding  of  his  wicket  with  his  legs  by 
the  batsman,  has  been  raised  have  altered  the  batting.  Where¬ 
fore  the  bowling  has  had  to  be  altered  also.  With  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  on-side  play  resulting  from  the  two  causes  above  men¬ 
tioned,  there  is  a  danger  of  a  return  on  the  part  of  bowlers  to 
the  off  theory.  This  means  all  the  fieldsmen  but  one  on  the  off¬ 
side  of  the  wicket,  and  much  weariness  for  the  spectator,  as 
the  bowler  maintains  a  mechanical  width  with  as  good  a  length 
as  he  can  command.  We  may  have,  after  all,  to  thank  the  South 
Africans  for  having  perfected  the  ball  introduced  by  Mr. 
Bosanquet.  Their  successful  imitators  in  this  country  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  amateurs.  Professional  bowlers  will  be  chary  of  trying 
in  matches  a  style  of  bowling  with  which  it  is  always  very 
difficult  to  keep  a  length,  and  to  them  length  means  bread  and 
butter — about  which  there  must,  these  times,  be  no  doubt. 

E.  H.  D.  Sewell. 

[^This  article  was  completed  on  July  6th.'] 
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London,  August  2^rd,  1907.  f  *■ 

It  may  be  true  that  the  written  or  tacit  engagements  underlying  < 

the  friendship  between  England  and  France  guarantee  the  two  , 

Governments  for  some  time  against  any  sudden  change  in  their 
relations.  It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  the  last  month  has  seen 
a  further  weakening  of  popular  sentiment  across  the  Channel  in  | 
favour  of  the  entente  cordiale.  The  disquiet  due  to  this  fact  may  | 
in  the  long  run  outweigh  any  satisfaction  caused  by  several  other  j 
events.  There  is  no  definite  change  of  opinion,  but  there  is  a  change  I 
of  feeling.  The  temperature  of  the  entente  cordial  is  falling,  not  I 

rising.  France  distrusts  the  flexibility  of  our  proceedings  and  the  I 

apparent  fluidity  of  our  sentiments.  The  Gallic  mind  is  as  prone  I 
to  suspicion  as  the  German  to  envy — as  Bismarck  said — or  the 
British  to  pharisaism.  We  have  all  our  faults.  It  is  a  duty  to 

reckon  with  them,  and  not  to  build  our  political  ideas  upon  the  | 

theory  of  a  human  perfection  which  can  never  exist  in  international 
relations.  There  has  always  been  a  stronger  counter-current  to 
the  entente  cordiale  than  we  have  thought  it  decent  to  admit. 

The  Nationalists  have  never  quite  forgiven  us  for  our  attitude  in 
the  Dreyfus  case.  The  Clericals  do  not  understand  the  predilections  | 
even  of  British  Conservatives,  who  are  firm  supporters  of  religious 
education  and  the  Established  Church  in  this  country,  for  separation  | 
and  secularism  across  the  Channel.  There  is,  in  addition,  a  small  but  | 
definite  school  of  trained  politicians  who  believe  that  an  ultimate  I 
alliance  with  Germany  will  be  found  inevitable,  and  that  a  | 
continuance  of  the  present  policy — in  the  absence  of  any  possi-  i 
bility  of  sufficient  military  support  from  this  country — would  | 
mean  probable  destruction.  It  is  our  present  business  to  note  ] 
these  views,  not  to  analyse  them.  The  classes  indicated  form  i 
altogether  a  minority,  but  they  are  a  strong  minority,  and  1 
the  current  is  now  running  in  their  favour.  A  large  number  | 
of  the  French  people  begin  to  feel  that  they  have  been  used  | 
— that  we  have  Egypt,  that  they  have  not  got  Morocco,  and  I 
that  the  entente  cordiale  cannot  help  them  to  secure  it.  No  good  I 
observer  can  miss  these  symptoms.  No  responsible  writer  can  f 
conceal  them.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  all  the  enthusiasts  | 
who  are  vaunting  the  improvement  supposed  to  have  been  made  ij 
in  our  concrete  relations  with  Berlin  are  satisfied  with  the  pros-  | 
pective  exchange  of  substance  for  shadow.  There  was  no  reason  i 
why  our  relations  with  the  German  people  should  not  have  been  | 
judiciously  improved.  But,  as  usual  when  we  permit  ourselves  to  be  | 
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sentimental  at  all,  our  sentimentalism  threatens  to  carry  us  fatally 
far.  In  France  and  elsewhere  human  nature  ought  not  to  be 
human  nature;  but  it  is. 

*  ♦ 

* 

The  jNIoroccan  imbroglio  is  dealt  with  so  fully  elsewhere  that  it 
need  not  be  further  discussed.  The  Peace  Conference  has  not 
only  been  accompanied  by  the  bombardment  of  Casa  Blanca,  but 
it  has  directly  led  to  the  political  disappearance  of  a  people.  The 
“Imperial  Government  ”  of  Korea  was  ill-advised  enough  to  send  a 
deputation  to  the  Hague  with  the  dim  idea  of  appealing  to  civilisa¬ 
tion  against  Japan.  As  an  immediate  consequence,  the  “  Imperial 
Government  ”  in  question  has  ceased  to  exist.  Its  action  had  that 
strange  touch  of  pathetic  incompetence  which  seems  to  belong  to 
all  things  Korean.  Recently,  for  instance,  a  number  of  students 
from  the  Hermit  Kingdom  sent  to  be  educated  in  Japan  found 
themselves  left  without  resources.  They  resolved  to  send  a  letter 
to  the  Government  of  Seoul,  but  doubted  whether  mere  words 
would  move  it  from  its  ancient  lethargy.  To  prove  their  dire 
necessity  each  of  the  students  cut  off  a  finger,  and  enclosed  it 
with  their  honest  petition.  The  Korean  dynasty,  in  its  appeal  to 
the  Hague,  showed  an  equally  singular  conception  of  method.  They 
mistook,  alas,  the  nature  of  civilisation  in  its  political  aspect.  To 
whom  did  they  imagine  they  were  appealing?  To  England,  which 
holds  by  conquest  and  rules  by  benevolent  despotism  far  more 
famous  empires  of  the  East,  far  greater  and  more  numerous  peoples  ? 
To  France,  which  has  extinguished  all  rival  authority  in  the  Indo- 
Chinese  peninsula?  To  the  United  States,  which  is  in  possession 
of  the  Philippines?  To  Germany,  Russia,  or  Austria,  which  have  not 
only  suppressed  the  independence  of  Poland,  but  dismembered  its 
territory?  Or  to  Holland,  which  rules  with  a  competent  but 
masterful  hand  three  times  as  many  Asiatics  in  Java  as  are 
contained  in  the  Hermit  Kingdom?  The  hapless  Koreans  did  not 
understand  that  at  Seoul,  as  elsewhere,  Japan  is  following  an 
interminable  series  of  Western  precedents,  and  that  not  one  of  the 
considerable  Powers  assembled  at  the  Hague  is  entitled  to  lift 
a  stone  against  her.  On  July  20th,  therefore,  the  Emperor  Hi 
Hyeung  was  compelled  to  abdicate  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  life 
and  the  forty-fourth  of  his  reign.  “We  have  suffered  numerous 
disappointments,”  said  the  farewell  proclamation;  “we  have  not 
accomplished  our  desires.”  Words  not  inexpressive  of  the  passing 
of  a  people.  Some  feeble  rioting  was  swiftly  suppressed.  The 
Marquis  Ito,  it  is  needless  to  say,  remains  Resident  General,  with 
Viceregal  powers — the  Lord  Cromer  of  the  situation,  but  a  Lord 
Cromer  free  alike  from  palace  obstruction  and  foreign  interference. 
Japan  will  only  be  thoroughly  tested  when  the  great  men  of  her 
revolutionary  epoch  are  gone. 

*  * 

* 
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We  have  been  led  far  from  the  Hague,  however,  by  considering 
the  fate  of  Korea  and  the  connected  topics.  Let  us  return  to  the  ^ 

Peace  Conference  proper.  There  have  been  some  “  little  ironies,”  ^ 

and  one  memorable  fiasco  at  our  own  expense.  There  was  irony,  * 

for  instance,  in  the  fact  that  while  the  use  of  fixed  submarine  ■ 

mines — drifting  mines  at  least  being  abolished — is  to  continue  ' 

throughout  the  seven  seas,  to  the  deadly  peril  of  all  peaceful  ^ 

shipping,  it  is  now  forbidden  to  drop  explosives  from  balloons  upon 
towns  or  villages  not  in  a  state  of  military  defence.  Inoffensive  ' 
mankind  going  about  its  legitimate  business  may  not  be  exploded 
“  from  above,”  as  the  Germans  say,  but  may  be  exploded  more 
effectually  from  beneath,  if  it  ventures  in  war-time  to  continue 
its  traffic  anywhere  on  the  great  waters.  In  two  respects,  indeed, 
the  Conference  has  done  notable  work.  Upon  the  initiative  of  the 
United  States,  and  with  the  support  of  Germany — whose  admirable 
representative,  Baron  Marschall  von  Bieberstein,  has  more  than 
sustained  his  fame — a  proposal  has  been  adopted  to  establish  at 
the  Hague  a  permanent  Court  of  Arbitration.  Some  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  settling  the  constitution  of  the  Court.  It  is  now 
settled  that  each  of  the  great  Powers  appoints  a  judge,  and  any 
minor  State  will  be  represented  on  the  bench  whenever  a  case 
directly  involving  its  interests  is  heard.  This  tribunal  wull  deserve  to 
be  called  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  World  for  all  moral  purposes,  and 
its  business,  as  Mr.  Choate  said,  will  be  to  build  up  a  coherent  system 
of  international  law  wdiich  may  be  gradually  accepted  by  all  countries. 

The  Conference  has  favourably  discussed  the  principle  of  obligatory 
arbitration  for  certain  cases,  but  has  not  yet  ventured  to  define  the 
cases.  They  will  be  of  a  petty  nature.  The  great  success  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  at  the  Hague,  up  to  the  present  point,  has  been  scored  by  the 
United  States,  acting  in  concert  with  the  South  American  nations. 

The  triumph  of  what  is  known  as  the  Drago  doctrine  means  that 
armed  force  can  never  again  be  used  to  compel  defaulting  South 
American  States  to  pay  their  foreign  creditors.  This  may  be  called 
the  Monroe  doctrine  of  the  money-market.  Investors  in  the  foreign 
securities  concerned  have  henceforth  the  ordinary  rights  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  but  no  special  claims  as  nationals.  The  history  of  this 
notable  proposition  is  worth  recalling.  It  began  with  what  was 
known  as  the  “  Calvo  doctrine.”  Senor  Calvo  was  an  accomplished 
Latin  American  statesman  who  represented  Argentina  for  many 
years  in  European  capitals,  and  died  in  Paris  only  last  year.  Fully 
a  generation  ago  he  published  his  treatise  upon  “  International 
Law,”  and  laid  down  the  very  wide  proposition  that  “  strangers 
who  establish  themselves  in  a  country  have  the  same  right  to 
protection  as  nationals,  but  they  ought  not  to  pretend  to  a  protec¬ 
tion  more  extended.”  European  States,  added  Dr.  Calvo,  do  not 
go  to  war  with  each  other  in  the  interests  of  bondholders,  and  they 
ought  to  follow  the  same  rule  in  dealing  with  South  American 
nations. 

*  * 
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The  difference  is,  of  course,  that  European  nations  have  long 
been  iu  the  habit  of  paying  their  foreign  creditors.  The  armed 
collection  of  similar  debts  in  South  America  has  sometimes 
appeared  to  be  the  only  hopeful  method  of  recovering  them.  Even 
Turkey  pays,  and  would  certainly  experience  armed  intervention 
if  she  did  not.  And  Venezuela,  for  instance,  does  not.  In  1892, 
however,  w'hen  Senor  Drago  was  Argentine  ^linister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  he  took  up  and  amended  the  theory,  which  has  since  borne 
his  name.  At  that  time  the  question  of  enforcing  the  claims  of 
British,  German,  and  Italian  subjects  was  under  discussion.  Senor 
Drago  argued  that  armed  interference  would  be  both  unjust  and 
foolish.  In  an  able  and  celebrated  dispatch  he  urged  the  United 
States  to  adopt  the  principle  that  foreign  debts  should  not  he 
recoverable  in  the  American  hemisphere  by  armed  intervention. 
To  stop  forcible  recovery,  wrote  Dr.  Drago,  cannot  render  valueless 
the  investments  concerned.  “  The  State  continues  to  exist  in  its 
capacity  as  such,  and  sooner  or  later,  the  gloomy  situations  are 
cleared  up,  resources  are  increased,  common  aspirations  of  justice 
and  equity  prevail,  and  the  most  neglected  promises  are  kept.” 
The  subsequent  history  of  Argentina,  which  has  developed  quite  as 
marvellously  as  Canada,  and  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  Great 
Powers  of  the  future,  has  furnished  a  brilliant  vindication  of  these 
views.  The  contrary  instances  of  Venezuela  and  San  Domingo  have 
refuted  them.  The  Drago  doctrine  was  finally  and  wisely  adopted 
by  the  Hague  Conference,  not  on  abstract  grounds  of  logic  or 
justice,  but  because  the  United  States  has  become  powerful  enough 
to  extend  the  Monroe  doctrine,  under  another  name,  to  the  sphere 
of  international  finance.  The  game  is  no  longer  worth  the  candle. 
Reserved  force,  and  nothing  else,  has  prevented  the  foundation  of  a 
great  German  colony  in  Brazil,  and  prohibited  the  recurrence  of 
Venezuela  incidents.  Force  and  the  possession  of  it,  and  the  hopes 
based  upon  its  development,  have  dominated  the  proceedings  of 
the  Peace  Conference  from  first  to  last.  The  delegates  have  been 
wrapping  Mars  in  a  toga,  but  they  have  draped  it  round  his  armour. 
“0  Carnegie,”  writes  an  ardent  Italian  pacificist,  between  wrath 
and  despair,  “  cornme  tu  as  depcnse  inutilemcnt  tes  dollars  pour  un 
palais  de  la  paix — laqucllc  ne  sera  jamais  proposee  par  ces  messieurs." 
There  will  begin  to  be  hope  for  mankind  when  the  two  English- 
speaking  Powers  commit  themselves  to  a  permanent  treaty  of 
arbitration,  covering  all  questions.  England  is  still  ready.  The 
United  States  have  slipped  back  in  this  respect,  rather  than  gone 
forward  since  the  hopes  of  Mr.  Hay  and  Lord  Pauncefote  foundered 
in  port.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the  pacificists,  and  especially 
Mr.  Carnegie,  do  not  concentrate  upon  the  more  limited  but  attain¬ 
able  ideal  of  assured  Anglo-American  peace.  It  is  their  only  chance 

of  laying  solid  foundations  in  our  time. 

«  * 

* 

The  Hague  meeting,  as  we  have  pointed  out  before,  has  almost 
exclusively  devoted  itself  to  the  contemplation  of  future  war.  It 
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has  improved  the  rules  of  that  game,  except  in  the  flagrant  case  of 
the  submarine  mines,  where  the  German  delegation,  whose  domin¬ 
ating  ability  and  adroitness  command  the  admiration  of  all  their 
colleagues,  have  won  a  victory  for  sheer  barbarism.  They  have 
vindicated  the  right  to  sow  these  fell  instruments  of  destruction 
across  all  the  passenger  and  traffic  routes  of  the  seven  seas.  Indis¬ 
criminate  bomb-throwing  on  land  seems  almost  logical  and  humane 
by  comparison.  But  the  futile  character  of  the  assembly  as  a 
Peace  Conference  was  only  revealed  in  the  spectacular  sitting  of 
Saturday,  August  18th,  when  Sir  Edward  Fry  brought  forward  the 
British  motion  upon  the  limitation  of  armaments.  This  was  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman’s  resolution,  so  revised,  to  ensure  its 
universal  acceptance,  that  it  had  become  meaningless  in  substance, 
and  more  than  a  little  ludicrous  in  form.  Sir  Edward  Fry’s  own 
speech  unconsciously  furnished  an  ironical  commentary  upon  his 
proposal.  He  recalled  the  Tsar’s  original  rescript,  and  Count 
Muravieff’s  circular  depicting  the  economic  horrors  of  accumulating 
armaments  in  1898.  Since  then,  said  the  British  spokesman,  the 
total  military  and  naval  expenditure  for  Europe,  the  United  States, 
and  Japan,  has  risen  from  the  sum  of  £251,000,000  to  the  present 
stupendous  total  of  £320,000,000.  In  other  words,  this  increase  in 
a  single  decade  is  probably  unparalleled.  Sir  Edward  Fry  might 
have  entered  into  some  instructive  details.  Since  the  Tsar’s  first 
rescript  German  naval  expenditure  has  grown  from  £4,000,000  to 
£14,000,000  a  year ;  that  of  the  United  States — showing  the  greatest 
relative  rise  in  the  whole  list — from  £6,000,000  to  £21,000,000 
annually.  Military  expenditure  in  the  same  period  has  gone  up  frcm 
£6,000,000  to  £12,000,000  a  year  in  the  case  of  Japan;  from 
£20,000,000  to  £28,000,000  in  England;  and  from  £9,000,000  to 
£18,000,000  in  the  United  States — these  three  having  increased  their 
Army  Budgets  more  than  any  of  the  Continental  Powers  of  Europe! 
A  more  astounding  sequel  of  the  first  Peace  Conference  could  not 
have  been  reported  to  the  second.  Sir  Edward  Fry  concluded  by 
moving  the  following  resolution,  which  would  have  moved  Carlyle 
to  ferocious  gaiety: — “The  Conference  confirms  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Conference  of  1899  in  regard  to  the  limitation  of  mili¬ 
tary  charges,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  military  charges  have  con¬ 
siderably  increased  in  almost  all  countries  since  that  year  ’’ — reflect 
upon  the  massive  humour  of  this — “  the  Conference  declares  that  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  the  Governments  should  resume  the  serious  study 
of  this  question.’’  The  United  States  and  France  urged  with  an 
equally  cautious  enthusiasm  that  the  study  of  the  question  should  be 
resumed.  The  accomplished  President,  M.  Nelidoff,  supported  the 
recommendation  in  a  high  strain  of  elegiac  eloquence.  He  recog¬ 
nised  that  this  excellent  idea  had  marched  hard,  but  marched  back¬ 
wards,  in  the  last  decade.  “  If  the  question  was  not  ripe  in  1899, 
it  is  not  any  more  so  in  1907,  It  has  not  been  possible  to  do  any¬ 
thing  on  these  lines,  and  the  Conference  to-day  finds  itself  as  little 
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prepared  to  enter  upon  them  as  in  1899.”  The  Peace  delegates  were 
roused  to  decorous  enthusiasm  by  these  ardent  accents,  and  carried 
the  adventurous  resolution  by  acclamation.  The  Powers  have 
resumed  their  study  of  the  question  of  abating  military  expenditure. 
In  the  course  of  studying  it  they  will  swell  their  fighting  Budgets 
one  and  all  by  millions  upon  millions.  “  O  Carnegie,  comme  tu  as 

d6pens4  tes  dollars  - !  ”  Even  Mr.  Stead  seems  to  realise  that 

every  country  has  the  Prime  Minister  it  deserves. 

*  * 

* 

The  series  of  Royal  visits  which  has  been  the  chief  diplomatic 
feature  of  the  month  commenced  with  the  meeting  of  the  Tsar 
and  the  Emperor  William  at  Swinerniinde;  and  was  extended  and 
completed  by  the  subsequent  meeting  at  Marienbad  between  the 
King  and  M.  Clemenceau.  It  was  rather  more  than  two  years 
since  the  previous  interview  between  the  Kaiser  and  the  Tsar, 
and  the  contrast  was  more  significant  of  the  change  in 
Russian  than  in  international  conditions.  The  previous  meeting, 
it  will  be  remembered,  took  place  at  midnight,  near  Bjorkb, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  these  dramatic  circumstances  caused  the 
European  Press  to  riot  in  wild  and  fantastic  rumours.  A  few  weeks 
earlier  the  battle  of  Tsushima  had  been  fought.  Negotiations  for 
peace  between  Russia  and  Japan  had  been  opened;  the  Tsar’s 
dominions  were  already  shaken  by  the  volcanic  activity  of 
the  revolutionary  movement.  It  is  fair  to  recognise  that  the 
German  Emperor  had  an  exceedingly  bad  Press  at  that 
time,  and  suffered  for  once  undoubted  injustice.  He  was 
accused  of  inciting  the  Tsar  to  continue  the  war,  and  to  refuse 
a  constitutional  assembly.  It  is  now  almost  certain  that  the  Kaiser’s 
advice  upon  both  questions  was  in  the  opposite  and  the  better 
sense.  Successive  Dumas  have  risen  and  disappeared.  The  power 
of  the  autocracy  has  been  restored.  Russia  is  about  to  build 
20,000-ton  battleships.  She  has  just  concluded  an  understanding 
with  Japan,  and  is  about  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  with  England. 
Diplomatically,  she  holds  once  more  the  strongest  of  all  positions. 
It  is  a  wonderful  change,  and  the  Swinerniinde  meeting  reflected  it. 
Instead  of  the  dark  waste  of  midnight  waters  at  Bjorkb,  a  German 
harbour  was  decorated  and  illuminated,  and  the  German  fleet  pre¬ 
sented  an  imposing  line  of  twenty  ships  in  review  order.  The  inter¬ 
course  between  the  monarchs  was  of  a  very  cordial  character,  and 
Wilhelm  II.  committed  no  Imperial  indiscretions  in  the  old  exuberant 
vein.  The  signal  of  the  Admiral  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Admiral  of 
the  Pacific  was  forgotten,  though  the  sovereigns,  each  wearing  the 
uniform  of  the  other’s  fleet,  exchanged  nautical  compliments  in  a 
minor  key.  Long  and  not  dull  conversation  took  place  between 
Prince  Billow  and  M.  Isvolsky.  The  German  Press  exploited  the 
occasion  as  a  proof  that  the  supposed  efforts  to  isolate  the  Father- 
land  have  ended  in  failure,  and  that  the  Bismarckian  wire  to  St. 
Petersburg  has  never  been  working  better. 
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The  St.  Petersburg  statement  shows  that  Russia  is  once  more  to  be 
counted  with  in  the  Moroccan  problem,  from  which  her  influence  was 
practically  eliminated  at  the  time  of  the  German  Emperor’s  visit  to 
Tangier  and  the  overthrow  of  M.  Delcasse.  It  is  certain  that  the 
agreement  of  the  Powers  upon  the  Macedonian  question  is  more 
genuine  than  at  any  previous  period.  They  are  agreed,  and,  in  the 
circumstances,  very  properly  agreed,  upon  the  necessity  of  coercing 
the  Christians  and  supporting  the  Sultan.  It  may  safely  be  assumed 
that  both  sovereigns  at  Swinemiinde  exchanged  warm  sentiments 
upon  the  equal  necessity  of  keeping  down  the  Poles.  But  the  most 
important  point  is  one  upon  which  no  real  light  has  been  thrown. 

It  has  been  asserted,  and  not  denied,  that  the  efforts  of  the  Wilhelm- 
strasse  have  helped  to  confine  the  scope  of  the  Anglo-Russian  agree¬ 
ment  in  such  a  w'ay  that  the  path  of  German  ambition  will  remain 
open  through  Asia  Minor  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

*  * 

* 

A  few  days  later  occurred  the  memorable  interview-  at  Wilhelms- 
hohe  between  King  Edward  and  his  Imperial  nephew.  Upon  a  certain 
section  of  French  opinion  the  impression  made  by  this  occurrence 
was  not  good.  Following  on  a  series  of  effusive  Anglo-German 
fraternisations  the  sense  of  sceptical  weariness  felt  in  Paris  was 
natural  enough,  though  unfortunate.  But  the  event  was  hailed 
by  the  rest  of  the  w^orld  with  astonishing  optimism.  liet  it  be 
affirmed  at  once  that  the  meeting  was  in  many  ways  an  admirable 
thing.  It  removed  once  for  all  the  mischievous  legend  of  a  personal 
antagonism  between  the  Kaiser  and  the  King.  Whatever  our  views 
upon  foreign  policy  may  be,  nothing  could  be  in  worse  taste  or  of  more 
evil  effect  than  to  encourage  the  view  that  the  great  diplomatic  and 
naval  issues  in  which  Great  Britain  and  Germany  are  concerned 
can  be  affected  in  any  way  by  the  private  relations  of  thmr  monarchs. 
The  German  Press  greeted  the  occasion  wflth  a  unanimity  of  com¬ 
pliment  to  this  country  unequalled  for  the  better  part  of  a  genera¬ 
tion.  The  detente  between  the  two  countries  is  officially  under¬ 
stood  to  be  complete.  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  which  has  always 
passed  for  a  particularly  enlightened  and  tactful  organ,  has  allowed 
itself  to  suggest  that  as  a  useful  friend  Herr  Codlin  is  pointed  out  by 
Providence  in  preference  to  M.  Short.  Every  line  of  such  mis¬ 
chievous  writing  is  calculated — and  does  some  at  least  of  the  work 
it  is  intended  to  do  on  the  other  side  of  the  Vosges.  This  has  been 
the  real  crux  of  the  sentimentalists’  problem — how  to  improve  our 
relations  with  Germany  while  not  cooling  the  cordiality  of  our  friend¬ 
ship  with  France.  Up  to  the  present  no  advance  has  been  made 
towards  the  solution  of  that  problem,  and  we  show  every  determina¬ 
tion  to  treat  it  in  a  fashion  certain  to  end  in  our  collapse  between 
two  stools. 

*  * 

* 

Yet  the  fundamental  purpose  of  German  policy  is  known  and 
unchanged.  The  Emperor  William  aims — as  he  has  a  right  to  do,  and 
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it  is  the  one  question  in  the  world  upon  which  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  his  subjects  are  in  agreement  with  him — at  neutralising 
our  command  of  the  sea.  It  is  hoped  that  this  can  be  done,  it  is 
believed  that  this  will  be  done,  by  an  ultimate  alliance  between  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  United  States.  Germany  is  perfectly  well  aware  that 
the  gradual  work  of  extinguishing  our  naval  supremacy  may  possibly 
take  a  generation.  She  has  always  been  prepared  to  give  a  generation 
to  the  working  out  of  her  great  national  purposes.  That  is  her  strength. 
She  hopes  that  British  sea-power  will  be  neutralised  in  a  shorter  time. 
She  is  naturally  anxious  that  the  best  relations  between  the  two 
countries  shall  exist  while  her  naval  power  is  developing,  and  until  the 
moment  arrives  when  the  German  fleet  can  be  advantageously  used. 

I  She  is  not  influenced.  We  may  be  lulled.  That  is  the  peril.  Our 
naval  preponderance  is  at  its  climax  now,  or  will  reach  its  climax 
just  before  other  nations  have  begun  to  launch  their  Dreadnoughts, 
and  henceforward  it  cannot  increase.  Our  financial  strength,  rela¬ 
tively  to  the  German  Empire  and  the  United  States,  is  sinking, 
not  rising.  We  tell  Germany  that  her  proceedings  are  absurd;  that 
she  cannot  change  the  relative  position;  that  for  every  ship  she 
builds  we  will  launch  two.  Germany  does  not  believe  that  in  the 
long  run  we  shall  be  able  to  stand  the  strain.  She  knows  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  our  Parliamentary  and  Imperial  system.  So  long  as  we 
never  allow  ourselves  to  forget  these  facts  for  a  single  moment  the 
best  relations  between  England  and  Germany  are  to  be  desired.  Let 
us  be  certain,  however,  that  the  Wilhelmshohe  meeting  will  have  no 
effect  whatever  upon  the  German  shipbuilding  programme. 

*  ♦ 

■i  * 

•j  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  programme  has  been  accelerated,  and  is 

I  about  to  be  enlarged.  The  first  full  squadron  of  German  Dread¬ 
noughts  will  be  afloat  in  1910.  The  significant  event  of  recent 
domestic  politics  in  Germany  is  that  the  Centre  has  begun  to  prepare 
for  reconciliation  with  the  Government  by  advocating  an  immediate 
increase  in  naval  expenditure  by  £2,000,000  a  year.  It  is  pretty 
certain  that  in  another  decade  from  now  Germany  will  be  spending 
as  large  an  amount  upon  her  fleet  as  we  were  spending  upon  ours 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Boer  war — that  is  to  say,  about  twenty -five 
millions  sterling.  The  United  States,  in  the  same  period,  may  be 
spending  thirty  millions  sterling.  Sooner  or  later  the  maintenance 
of  a  two-power  standard  of  expenditure  will  annually  cost  us  fifty 
millions  of  money.  That  is  the  real  prospect  with  which  all  our  Pan¬ 
glosses  have  to  reckon.  Dr.  Spahn,  the  leader  of  the  German  Centre, 

II  repudiates  feelings  of  hostility  tow'ards  England,  but  he  pointed  out 
that  the  British  fleets  are  concentrating  more  and  more  in  home 
waters.  We  have  no  feelings  of  hostility  towards  Germany;  but  we 
point  out  that  German  naval  expansion,  combined  with  the  efforts 
of  German  diplomacy  at  Washington,  represents  a  policy  which 
must  lead,  if  successful,  to  the  destruction  of  the  British  Empire. 
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A  decisive  part  may  be  played  in  this  problem  by  the  attempts 
to  turn  the  present  detente  between  Paris  and  Berlin  into  a  firm 
entente.  Bearing  upon  the  situation  as  it  stands,  the  well-known 
French  politician,  M.  Francis  Laur,  has  contributed  to  The  Timeg 
some  remarkable  articles  dealing  with  the  secret  history  of  the 
relations  between  Gambetta  and  Bismarck.  These  revelations  have 
been  generally  regarded  as  mythical,  but  we  may  summarise  the 
contents  of  the  articles  before  examining  the  question  of  their 
authenticity.  To  the  day  of  his  death,  we  are  once  more 
assured,  the  great  tribune  never  relinquished  the  idea  of 
establishing  good  relations  between  France  and  Germany, 

“  with  a  mutual  understanding  on  the  war-budget.”  We 
shall  say,  if  M.  Laur  will  forgive  us,  that  Gambetta  never 
understood  Bismarck,  though  he  prematurely  believed  that  he  had 
penetrated  the  Chancellor’s  character.  Had  the  Republican 
leader  lived  a  few  years  longer,  events  would  have  undeceived 
liim.  In  1876,  following  the  war-scare  of  the  previous  year,  Gam¬ 
betta  determined  to  see  Germany  for  himself,  and  made  the  first  of 
his  famous  journeys.  He  afterwards  summed  up  the  results  in  two 
phrases.  In  face  of  the  industrial  development  of  the  new  empire, 
“Politics  without  economics  are  impossible,”  said  the  tribune  pro- 
'  foundly.  “The  aspect  of  the  German  workman,  slow,  persevering 
and  methodical,  showed  him,  as  he  told  us  later,  “  a  people  ripe  for  a 
long  destiny.’”  Gambetta  came  back  with  the  conviction  that 
the  war-scare  of  1875  had  been  nothing  but  “  stage-thunder  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  colonial  and  other  operations.  .  .  .  The  poli¬ 
tical  field  appeared  to  Gambetta  to  be  free  from  the  possibility  of 
German  aggression.”  M.  Laur’s  assertion,  contrary  to  what  has 
been  generally  assumed,  is  that  a  secret  meeting  between  the  French 
statesman  and  the  Iron  Chancellor  did  actually  take  place. 
The  thrilling  interview  took  place  at  Friedrichsruh  or  Varzin  in  1878 
or  later. 

During  an  excursion  Gambetta  and  Mme.  L^onie  Leon  visited 
the  apartments  of  the  great  Chancellor  in  the  manner  of 
English  tourists.  Gambetta  sent  in  his  visiting  card  enclosed  in  an 
envelope;  the  interview  between  the  two  statesmen  took  place  at 
once;  no  one  else  was  present;  Mme.  Leonie  Leon  walked  in  the 
open.  Bismarck  and  Gambetta  found  it  useless  to  discuss  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  but  they  considered  whether  it  might  not  be  possible  to 
devise  “a  mutual  insurance  against  fire.”  Gambetta ’s  account' 
shows  with  astonishing  completeness  that  Bismarck  foresaw  even 
then  the  lines  upon  which  German  policy  has  never  since  ceased  to 
develop.  The  Iron  Chancellor  would  not  hear  of  a  triple  alliance 
including  England.  To  rely  upon  England  would  be  like  trying  to 
lay  solid  foundations  on  the  surface  of  her  seas.  Far  better  to 
bring  in  Russia.  “  We  have  no  common  interests  with  England,’’ 

(1)  As  repeated  by  Mme.  Leon,  a  woman  of  intelligence,  to  M.  Laur,  who  has 
no  documentary  evidence  to  show. 
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said  Bismarck,  and  this  was  in  1878  or  in  1881;  “  I  perceive  even 
conflicting  interests  in  the  world’s  markets.  We  are  and  shall  be 
more  and  more  rivals,  that  is  to  say,  less  easily  friends.”  The 
Iron  Chancellor  developed  the  theme.  “  A  monopoly  (at  sea)  must 
not  be  left  to  England;  she  abuses  it  always.  If  we  give  up 
our  interests  on  the  ocean — and  that  is  what  she  will  demand  if 
we  try  to  bargain  with  her — we  shall  commit  a  grave  blunder.  If 
the  French  fleet  maintains  its  present  high  standard ;  if  the 
Kussian  fleet  continues  its  efforts;  if  the  German  fleet 
increases  considerably  in  strength,  as  we  desire ;  if  the  Italian 
fleet  joins  us — and  that  I  will  answer  for — we  can  all  four  of  us 
together  stand  up  to  the  British  fleets.”  If  we  could  overhear  the 
inmost  conversation  of  the  Wilhelmstrasse  to-day,  we  should  hear 
Bismarck’s  accents  re-echoed  with  surprising  fidelity,  except  that  the 
name  of  the  United  States  would  enter  into  the  discussion. 

Germany  realises  that  a  pause  in  the  progress  of  her  Weltpolitik 
has  been  reached.  But  she  never  has  relinquished,  and  never  will 
abandon,  the  desire  to  neutralise  British  supremacy  at  sea  by  a 
coalition  of  other  naval  nations.  She  does  not  wish  her  vital  interests 
to  be  dependent  on  our  good  grace;  and  she  believes  it  to  be  indis¬ 
pensable  to  her  safety  that  our  maritime  power  should  be  abated. 

As  Gambetta  would  say,  ”  Pensons  y  tou jours - ”  The  rest  of  the 

famous  phrase  is  less  applicable. 

Several  critics  have  written  to  The  Times  and  other  newspapers  to 
maintain  that  M.  Laur  is  the  victim  of  his  imagination.  We  think 
not.  M.  Laur  was  Gambetta ’s  devout  disciple,  though  subsequently 
an  eminent  Boulangist  whose  ears  were  boxed  by  M.  Constans ;  and 
he  is  a  very  able  and  versatile  man.  When  he  says  that  Mme. 
Leonie  Leon  assured  him  that  a  Bismarck-Gambetta  interview  took 
place,  we  believe  that  he  cannot  be  mistaken.  But  he  is  weak  as 
to  dates.  The  interview,  if  it  occurred  at  all,  must  have  occurred 
at  Varzin  in  October,  1881.  That  both  statesmen  denied  the  event 
is  nothing.  The  circumstances  compelled  denial.  What  is  certain 
is  that  in  October,  1881,  Gambetta  took  a  mysterious  journey  to 
Germany,  and  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Varzin.  The  Egyptian 
difiiculty  was  just  about  to  come  to  a  crisis.  Tunis  had  been  attacked 
by  France.  The  August  elections  had  made  it  certain  that  Gambetta 
would  soon  be  called  upon  to  form  le  Grand  Ministere.  It  was  the 
of  Danzig  at  such  a  moment  unless  he  counted  with  fair  certainty 
convinced  that  Gambetta  would  not  have  rushed  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Danzig  at  such  a  moment  unless  he  counted  with  fair  certainty 
upon  seeing  Bismarck  at  Varzin.  Both  Lothar  Bucher  and  Moritz 
Busch  thought  the  visit,  when  reported,  was  “  possible  and  indeed 
probable.”  We  think  it  occurred,  and  the  language  attributed  to 
Bismarck  undoubtedly  represents  his  general  sentiments  at  that 
time.i 


(1)  Bismarck.  By  Moritz  Busch.  (Macmillan,  1898.)  Vol.  III.,  pp.  11  and  12. 
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The  third  of  the  Royal  interviews  during  the  month  took  place 
in  the  charming  setting  of  Ischl — the  favourite  resort  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph.  King  Edward  had  an  interview  of  the 
most  satisfactory  character  with  a  sovereign  who  is  one  of  his 
oldest  personal  friends,  as  well  as  the  most  revered  of  living  rulers. 
There  was  no  jarring  note  in  the  comments  even  of  that  portion 
of  the  Austrian  Press  which  is  inspired  from  Berlin.  The  genuine 
political  importance  of  the  Ischl  meeting  was  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  accompanied  by  a  conversation  between  Baron 
Aehrenthal  and  Sir  Charles  Hardinge,  who,  of  course,  W'ere  already 
well  acquainted  with  each  other  as  former  colleagues  at  St.  Peters 
burg.  The  official  communique  in  this  case  was  brief  and  specific. 
With  regard  to  the  Macedonian  problem,  we  are  told,  both  states¬ 
men  recognised  that  the  reforms  introduced  into  the  ^Macedonian 
Vilayets  by  Austria  and  Russia  with  the  support  of  the  other 
Powers  are  in  full  agreement  with  the  most  recent  declarations  of 
the  British  Cabinet.  A  similar  identity  of  views  was  shown  in 
respect  of  further  proposals  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  with  regard 
to  the  manner  of  dealing  with  the  Macedonian  bands.  The 
communique  proceeded  to  state  that,  “  as  the  attitude  of  the  other 
Great  Powers  is  in  full  accord  with  the  views  exchanged  between  Sir 
Charles  Hardinge  and  Baron  von  Aehrenthal,  a  favourable  horo¬ 
scope  may  be  drawn  for  the  disinterested  endeavours  to  introduce 
serious  and  lasting  improvements  in  the  condition  of  the  Mace¬ 
donian  Vilayets.”  It  is,  indeed,  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt  that  the 
Balkan  question  is  at  present  and  will  long  remain  absolutely 
incapable  of  solution  by  the  adjustment  of  what  are  called  Christian 
interests.  As  between  Bulgars,  Serbs,  and  Greeks,  Macedonia 
cannot  be  divided.  If  it  were  made  an  autonomous  whole,  racial 
animosities  would  be  fiercer  and  more  dangerous  than  now.  Upon 
the  other  hand,  Austria  can  never  allow  Italy  to  plant  herself  in 
Albania.  The  two  opposite  shores  of  the  entrance  to  the  Adriatic 
would  then  be  in  the  hands  of  one  Pow'er,  which  has  never  been 
the  case  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  is  equally 
impossible  for  Italy  to  allow  Austro-Hungarian  naval  power — which 
will  expand  in  the  future — to  be  established  upon  what  is  in  a 
strategical  sense  the  dominating  coast  of  the  Adriatic  narrows.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  a  new  phase  has  been  reached  in  the  Balkan 
question.  The  Powers,  without  exception,  perceive  that  there 
is  no  safe  substitute  for  the  rule  of  the  Turk,  and  that  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  Sultan’s  authority  across  the  whole  peninsula  from 
sea  to  sea  is  essential  to  the  peace  of  Christendom. 

«  « 

* 

For  the  present  little  is  heard  of  Baron  Aehrenthal’s  far-reaching 
plans  for  reviving  the  Dreikaiserhund,  but  it  is  none  the  less  certain 
that  the  Vienna  Foreign  Office  has  ideas  of  its  own.  Baron 
Aehrenthal’s  reflections  are  perhaps  not  impossible  to  follow’,  and 
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he  bides  his  time.  There  are  such  things  in  diplomacy  as  wide 
curves  which  sweep  out  in  one  direction  before  reaching  their  end 
in  another.  Kussia  has  settled  her  differences  with  Japan  in  the 
Far  East,  and  is  about  to  establish  with  England  an  equilibrium 
of  interests  in  the  Middle  East.  She  may  at  any  time  become 
a  more  potent  factor  in  the  affairs  of  the  Near  East  than  she  has 
been  for  twenty  years.  Austria,  to  some  extent,  still  needs 
Germany  as  against  Russia.  But  in  view  of  Pan-Germanic  possi¬ 
bilities,  Vienna  needs  close  relations  with  St.  Petersburg  as  the 
best  safeguard  against  ultimate  dangers  from  the  side  of  Berlin. 
In  any  case,  Hapsburg  policy  cannot  afford  to  depend  solely  upon 
either  of  the  great  neighbours  to  east  and  west.  Furthermore,  the 
Holy  Alliance  against  revolutionary  possibilities  is  morally  revived. 
In  case  of  a  serious  struggle  between  Hungary  and  Austria,  the 
Tsar’s  support  would  be  essential  to  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
or  his  successor.  But  that  support  would  not  be  given  unless  all 
three  Powers  were  at  one  against  the  Poles.  If  the  Dreikaiserhund 
were  revived  upon  this  basis,  it  would  menace  no  Western  interest, 
and  would  not  necessarily  work  to  the  special  advantage  of  Berlin. 

*  * 

The  chain  of  interviews  was  completed  a  few  days  ago  when  M. 
Clemenceau  motored  from  Carlsbad  to  Marienbad,  and  lunched  with 
King  Edward.  It  does  not  need  to  be  said  that  this  meeting  also  was 
eminently  satisfactory.  We  are  bound  to  support  France  in  Morocco 
to  the  utmost  of  our  power.  Whatever  may  have  been  settled  on 
collateral  questions  between  Paris  and  Berlin,  it  remains  for  us  to 
deal  direct  with  Germany  upon  the  Bagdad  railway  enterprise;  and 
we  hope  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  will  show  neither  an  obstructive  nor 
a  weak  temper  upon  that  issue. 


N  N 
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By  MAUEICE  HEWLETT. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

IN  WHICH  SIR  GEORGE  IS  DISTRACTED  BY  HIS  HEART-STRINGS. 

In  the  meantime,  the  bringing  of  Sir  George  Coigne  to  a  point 
caused  visible  agony  to  that  cheerful  and  prosperous  gentleman  of 
Bucks ;  caused  beads  of  sweat  to  break  out  upon  that  candid  front, 
and  a  perfectly  normal  heart  to  knock  irregularly  at  a  perfectly 
fitting  waistcoat.  The  “  going,”  as  he  put  it,  was  so  exceedingly 
nice:  how  not  to  offend  his  aunt,  how  not  to  lose  his  Harriet — 
how,  above  all,  to  adjust  his  theory  of  fine  manners  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  lay  absolutely  in  agreeing  with  every  word  addressed 
to  you.  with  his  assumption  that  if  a  man  of  thirty  thousand  a  year 
could  not  choose  his  own  wife,  damn  it  all.  who  could? 

But  here  was  hard  work  for  a  good,  easy  man.  “  Ton  my  life, 
aunt,  I’m  very  much  gratified — highly  gratified.  There’s  nothing 
in  life  would  please  me  more  than  to  meet  you  in  this.  That  pro¬ 
perty,  Encombe,  Morehays,  and  all  that — oh,  it  marches  with  me 
all  the  way.  I’ll  not  deny.  Fine  property!  Fine  woods  and  planta¬ 
tions — wants  thinning,  though;  I  meant  to  have  told  your  man 
about  that,  last  time  I  was  there.  It’s  a  very  handsome  offer,  very 
handsome  indeed,  by  Jove !  And,  as  you  know,  I  always  liked 
Hermy — full  of  spirit,  full  of  dash,  alive  up  to  the  chin — eh?  Oh, 
Lord,  yes!  ”  He  was  failing  fast;  could  hardly  see  the  brown  eyes 
of  his  attraction — and  upon  Hermia’s  account  he  had  positively  no 
more  to  say. 

Nor  did  her  ladyship  need  him  to  say  any  more.  “  Very  well, 
then,  George,  that’s  settled,  I  suppose?  ”  was  how  she  proposed  to 
close  the  discussion. 

“  Eh?  Settled?  ”  He  was  shocked.  “  Well,  you  know,  aunt,  a 
man  must  have  time,  j'ou  know.” 

“  It  is  usually  the  lady  who  asks  for  that,”  she  said  drily.  But  he 
leaped  at  it. 

‘‘  That’s  what  I  meant,  you  know — exactly.  Course  she  must! 
Very  proper.  And  I’ll  tell  you  what  I  feel  about  it — that  a  man 
ought  to  choose  his  time.  She’d  shy  off  at  once  if  I — if  I  rushed 
her  at  it,  and  all  that.  No,  no;  one  goes  tenderly  at  these  things. 
I’m  certain  of  that — dead  certain  it’s  the  wise  plan.” 

“  It’s  not  at  all  my  wish  to  dictate  to  you,  George — that  you 

(1)  Copyright  in  U.S.A.,  1907,  by  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 
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know.  Let  it  be  understood  that  you  do  speak  to  Hermia  and  I  will 
see  to  my  part  of  the  ai*rangements.”  And  then  she  saw  fit  to 
mention  Lord  Sandgate’s  renewed  offer  of  the  other  day,  and  her 
own  act  of  boat-burning.  “  So  you  see,  George,  you  are,  as  it  were, 
upon  your  honour!  ” 

Sir  George  Coigne’s  eyes  stared  roundly  in  his  head.  Really,  his 
aunt  was  a  high  lady — “  put’s  a  man  on  his  honour  as  easy  as 
I’d  put  one  on  his  back.  And  Sandgate,  poor  devil!  Bad  luck, 
that — damned  bad  luck  all  round !  What  I’d  give  my  head  to  be  out 
of,  he’d  give  his  to  be  in  with — and  if  that  don’t  make  this  world 
out  a  pretty  queer  kind  of  place.  I’ll  be  shot.”  Thus  he  mused 
as  he  drove  home  in  the  dusk,  and  then  fell  to  dreaming  of  his  slim 
Harriet,  and  to  picture  her  peering  haplessly  out  of  a  window  towards 
the  North.  “The  sweetest,  gentlest  creature!  The  kindest  girl! 
Shall  I  play  false  to  a  little  heart  like  hers?  Dare  I  turn  my  back 
on  those  little  kissed  hands?  By  heaven  and  earth,  if  my  honour’s 
at  stake,  it’s  for  her — and  no  other.”  Thus  greatly  the  baronet 
testified  of  his  love. 

I  am  one  of  those — one,  I  know,  of  a  minority — who  think  it 
possible  that  a  lady’s  eyes  can  be  too  large;  differing  here  from 
Mr.  Romney  and  Monsieur  Greuze.  I  am  sure  that  Harriet’s  were 
too  large,  beautiful  as  they  were,  deep  and  velvety  brown.  But  they 
loomed,  positively,  in  her  face,  which  was  small  and  thin,  and  not 
remarkably  well-shaped :  too  broad  in  the  brow,  too  sharp  in  the 
chin,  with  cheek-bones  prominent  enough  to  earn  her  the  name  of 
the  Death’s  Head  Moth  among  those  w'ho  were  untouched  by  her 
peculiar  charm.  Eyes  apart,  her  mouth  was  very  pretty  :  she  had 
those  features  to  her  credit,  and  her  courteous,  deprecating  ways. 
She  was  thin,  with  no  figure  to  speak  of,  timid  and  low-voiced, 
sparing  in  the  use  of  her  fine  eyes.  She  was,  however,  very  intel¬ 
ligent. 

Here  is  a  proof  of  her  intelligence :  shortly  after  this  recent  visit 
of  Sir  George’s  she  had  sought  Hermia  out,  and  piece  by  piece  had 
confided  to  her  the  whole  story  of  her  entanglement  with  Lord 
Morfa,  which,  upon  her  showing,  did  not,  after  all,  amount  to  very 
much.  There  had  been  interviews,  certainly,  and  meetings — in  the 
Mall  and  elsewhere;  there  had  been  kisses — “  Oh,  what  must  you 
think  of  me?  Oh,  Hermy,  how  can  I  tell  you  these  things!” 
But — and  she  laid  stress  upon  this — there  had  been  no  letters.  The 
affair — she  called  it  “  attentions  ” — had  begun  soon  after  her  taking 
duty  with  her  ladyship — a  time  when,  she  said,  she  had  hardly 
dared  refuse  Lord  Morfa ’s  gallantry,  and  would  not  have  known  how 
to  do  so.  Since  his  unexpected  visit  to  Petersham — he  had  kissed 
her  then,  when  they  were  looking  at  the  guinea-pigs — she  had 
hardly  seen  anything  of  him;  had  heard  he  was  entangled  elsewhere, 
felt  nothing  but  esteem  for  him,  as  the  son  of  her  patroness,  &c. 
She  was  much  more  serious  than  she  had  been,  and  regretted  that 
the  cloister  was  forbidden  by  the  English  Church.  Questioned  as 
to  her  other  affair  with  Sir  George  Coigne,  she  made  it  evident  that 
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it  stood  on  a  different  level.  It  had  been  very  honourable  on 
the  gentleman’s  part:  a  first  meeting  at  Wrensham,  a  twisted 
ankle,  a  visit  and  a  drive  in  a  dog-cart  at  Plashetts,  and  an  inter¬ 
rupted  avowal  in  town.  No  more  than  that,  she  vowed. 

This  was  the  state  of  Miss  Moon’s  affairs  when  Sir  George  swore 
that  he  would  be  true  to  her. 

The  oath  may  have  been  supererogatory,  and  it  may  have  been 
fine :  in  the  latter  case,  it  urgently  required  the  test  of  deeds.  Yes— 
but  what  deeds  were  open  to  a  young  man  oppressed  with  a  theory 
of  manners?  So  far  as  he  could  see,  there  was  but  one  thing  to 
be  done — make  a  clean  breast  of  it  to  his  cousin  Hermy,  and  throw 
himself  upon  her  generosity.  He  returned  to  London,  therefore, 
and  wrote  to  her  requesting  an  interview  in  the  Ylall,  if  she  could 
find  it  convenient  to  walk  there  on  some  fine  morning,  “  suitably 
accompanied.”  He  prided  himself  upon  a  phrase  which  was  not 
only  eminently  proper  but  might  cause  her  to  select  for  duenna  his 
Moon.  This  Hermia  would  have  done — for  she  was  benevolent  if  her 
intelligence  was  not  great  in  these  matters — had  not  his  Moon 
excused  herself.  She  vow^ed  that  she  could  not  possibly  meet  Sir 
George  just  yet — that  she  needed  time  to  reflect — that  he  had  not 
led  her  to  suppose — and  the  usual  half-phrases  more.  So  Hermia 
went  out  with  Mrs.  Moth  in  waiting. 

Sir  George’s  agitation  was  such  that  he  lost  grip  of  his  theory 
of  manners.  A  hasty  “  Upon  my  soul,  Hermy,  this  is  more  than 
common  kind  of  you,”  w'as  all  he  could  manage  before  he  plunged 
into  the  thick  of  his  matter. 

“  Y'our  grandmother’s  a  wonderful  old  woman,  you  know- 
masterful!  By  the  Lord,  she’s  made  things  awkward  for  me — and 
for  you,  too,  you  know — oh,  yes,  you’re  in  it,  deep!  and  I’m  quite 
aware  that  it’s  worse  for  you — don’t  flatter  myself,  eh?  '  Oh,  she’s 
a  rare  one !  I  remember  very  well  poor  old  Uncle  Morfa — fine  man 
he  was  in  his  prime,  and  when  he  was  let  alone — he  needed  that,  I 
must  say — two-bottle  man,  regular  as  gun-fire — I  remember  his 
saying  to  me  once —  Well,  well,  he’s  gone  to  his  rest,  eh?  And — 
w'ell,  Hermy,  my  dear,  the  thing  is,  what  are  we  to  do — eh?  ” 

“  I  have  no  notion,”  she  admitted;  “  nor  shall  I  ever  have,  unless 
you  begin  at  the  beginning.” 

”  I  know,  I  know' — that’s  the  right  thing,”  said  the  poor  baronet. 
“  Nothing  like  candour  in  these  things.  Your  grandmother  carries 
it  too  far,  though.  Candid  !  She  uses  a  club — she  lays  you  down ! 
Eh?  Like  a  pi’pe  of  port,  by  George !  Why,  she  said  to  me  of  you 
— when  we  were  talking  one  day  last  season — Oh,  Lord! — w'ell, 
never  mind  that.  But — look  here,  Hermy,  I’ll  ask  you  right  out,  and 
have  done  with  it.  How’s  Miss  Moon?” 

“  So  that’s  the  beginning,  is  it?  She’s  very  well,  I  think.” 

”  Hermy,  I  adore  that  lady.  I’ve  been  head  and  shoulders  in  it 
this  two  years;  constant  as — anything.  I  could  kneel  at  her  feet, 
I  do  believe — it  ’ud  do  me  good,  goodl  And  I’d  do  it — that  I’m 
ready  to  swear  to — anywhere,  by  heaven!  ” 
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“  You  wouldn’t  swear  it  to  grandmamma,”  she  said,  and  sobered 
him. 

“No,”  he  said,  “no,  I  wouldn’t.  That’s  just  it.  We’ve  got  to 
the  point  at  last.  I  wouldn’t,  you  know.  She’s  extraordinary — she 
has  a  way  of  putting  you  on  your  honour — No !  I’ll  be  shot  if  I  know 

how  to  do  that.  But  I  do  think  it’s  a  queer  state  of - And  look  here, 

Hermy,  you  know — there’s  more  in  this  than  meets  the  eye.” 

“If  it  is  ever  to  reach  my  eye,  George,”  said  she,  “  you  must 
explain  yourself.” 

Then,  to  her  quiet  amusement,  he  told  her  the  tale — to  her  amuse¬ 
ment,  because  her  grandmother,  she  thought,  might  as  well  have 
commanded  the  sun  to  shine  by  night  as  that  this  round-faced,  con¬ 
sternated  baronet  should  marry  her.  Her  grandmamma  and  her 
placid  disposition !  Why,  when  her  fate  was  fixed — when  in  a  few 
hours’  time  her  violets — her  lover — would  be  lying  on  her  breast ! 
She  wore  them  always  at  night,  and  there  were  ritual  ceremonies 
connected  with  their  putting  on  and  off  into  which  I  shall  not  pry. 
Poor  Ck)usin  George  Coigne,  protesting  now  elaborately  that  “  of 
course  nothing  could  have  been  more  flattering — of  course  I  need 
not  say  how  sensible  I  am  of  the  honour — and  then,  with  a 
veritable  groan,  he  broke  down  with,  “  I  say,  Hermy,  you  know, 
this  is  uncommonly  awkward  for  both  of  us  ’  ’ — and  she  hastened  to 
assure  him  that  she  took  all  his  sensibilities  for  granted,  and  that, 
so  far  as  she  was  concerned,  the  less  he  expatiated  on  them  the 
better.  She  said  that  she  was  not  inclined  to  marry  just  yet,  and 
that,  when  she  did,  she  should  not  allow  grandmamma  to  dictate 
to  her.  Let  him  consider  Harriet  with  her  now,  and  not  vex 
himself  with  grandmamma’s  absurdities.  Thus  she  calmed  the 
agitated  gentleman,  who  grew  extremely  docile  all  at  once,  and  took 
the  law  as  she  laid  it  down.  Harriet,  she  told  him,  was  very  well 
disposed  towards  him,  but  for  her  sake  he  must  do  nothing  rash. 

0  upright  judge!  Nothing  could  have  pleased  him  better.  “  No, 
no,  by  Jove!  you’re  right  there — nothing  abrupt,  eh?  Spoil  every¬ 
thing — leave  all  that  for  the  present.  Play  what  we  call  the  Fabian 
game — eh?  ”  He  saw  himself  as  Fabius,  wearing  down  Aunt  Morfa 
by  masterly  impassivity. 

On  one  point,  though,  Hermia  was  firmer  than  he  relished.  If 
her  grandmamma  spoke  to  her  about  it,  she  should  tell  the  truth. 

“  What,  all  of  it — eh?  Would  you  do  that,  do  you  think?  ”  cried 
Fabius. 

“  Yes,  all  of  it — so  far  as  it  concerns  me.  Of  course,  I  shan’t 
speak  of  Harriet.” 

“  Good  Lord,  no !  ” 

“  No.  But  I  shall  say  that  you  have  spoken  to  me,  and  that  I 
have  told  you  it’s  out  of  the  question.” 

He  shook  his  head.  “  She  won’t  like  that,  Hermy.  That’s  not 
her  country  at  all.” 

“I’m  very  sorry — but  what  else  can  I  do?  ” 

He  looked  at  her  sideways.  “  Well — you  could  say,  you  know, 
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that  you  were  thinking  it  over — turning  it  about  in  your  mind. 
That’s  what  I  should  say — like  a  shot.” 

“  But  I’m  not  turning  it  about.” 

“Oh,  of  course,  of  course — naturally — the  thing’s  absurd.  But 
—Miss  Harriet’s  awkwardly  placed,  don’t  you  see?  ” 

“I  can’t  tell  a  fib.  Cousin  George — really,  I  can’t  do  that.”  He 
took  off  his  hat  to  her. 

“  Hermy,  you  are  splendid,  by  George!  You  make  me  feel  a— 
young  hound,  ’pen  my  soul.  And  I  do  hope  you’ll  forgive  me  for 
troubling  you  with  these  affairs  of  mine — and  believe  that  I  put 
them  all  in  your  hands  with — a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  by  Jove ! — and 
confidence,  and  all  that.  I  don’t  know  what  to  do  for  the  best— 
except  that  I  must  see  Miss  Harriet.  Yes,  I  must  see  her,  cost 
what  it  may.  When  I  think  of  what  she  has  to  put  up  with — there 
— in  that  great  black  house — with  that  nodding  old  woman — Oh, 
Lord!  ”  He  shut  his  eyes  for  a  moment.  “  Look  here,”  he  said, 
when  he  had  opened  them  again,  “  I’ll  go  to  her  now — I  declare  I 
don’t  care  a  curse — I  beg  your  pardon,  Hermy.” 

She  was  sorry  for  him,  and  said,  “  Ijet  me  go  to  her  first — speak 
to  her  first.  Trust  me  to  help  you  all  I  can.” 

“I’d  trust  you  with  my  immortal  soul,”  said  Sir  George,  feeling 
sure  that  he  had  one.  And  then  he  kissed  her  hand,  and  allowed 
Mrs.  Moth  to  resume  possession. 

Lady  Morfa  had  nothing  to  say  to  her  granddaughter  of  any 
disposition  made  of  her  hand  or  heart;  but  Harriet,  it  appeared, 
had  a  great  deal  to  say — and  a  great  deal  more  than  she  had  been 
able  to  say  so  far.  Harriet  knelt  at  Hermia’s  knees  and  wept; 
Harriet  kissed  and  clung;  and  at  last  she  made  a  clean  breast  of 
everything — or  so  it  seemed.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked  of  her  that 
all  her  confessions  had  had  the  air  of  finality  about  them,  as  if  they 
exhausted  the  subject. 

“Oh,  I  was  very  wicked — I  know — I  know — ”  she  wailed.  “  He 
paid  me  marked  attentions  ” — this,  of  course,  was  Lord  Morfa — 
“  and  I  was  pleased — very  pleased.  It  made  me  feel  stronger,  more 
able  to  bear — I  was  nobody  here — and  her  ladyship  treated  me 
like  a  servant.  Hermy!  ”  her  eyes  were  looming,  “  how  would  you 
like  to  be  called  Chambre  ?  I  was  always  Moon — it  made  me  shiver. 
So  then — I  must  tell  you — I  used  to  know  when  he  was  coming — 
or  going — and  we  used  to  meet.  And  when  he  was  kind  to  me,  I 
felt  altogether  grateful  and  couldn’t  refuse  him  w^hat  he — what 
We — what  I  told  you,  Hermy,  he  did  to  me.  I  never  loved  him — 
no,  I  vow  that  I  did  not;  and  all  is  over  now  between  us — yes,  all, 
all !  He  was  very  fitful ;  sometimes  I  thought  he  was  interested 
in  me — especially  when  he  came  down  to  Petersham,  and  left  Lord 
Drem,  and  asked  me  to  show  him  the  guinea-pigs — and — what  I 
told  you  before  happened.  But  then — very  often — he  seemed  not 
to  remember  me  at  all.  And  now  he’s  gone — and  I  declare  that  I 
am  glad.  Oh,  it’s  better  so — much  better — for  me.” 
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“  I  think  so  too,”  said  Hermia  rather  drily.  “  I  fancied  that  we 
were  to  talk  of  Sir  George.” 

“  Sir  George  was  different,”  Harriet  said  composedly.  “  Sir 
George  always  acted  towards  me  like  a  prince.  But —  ”  and  she  hid 
her  face  again — ”  oh,  but  Lord  Morfa  was  a  prince !  ” 

“  Very  much  a  prince,”  said  Hermia. 

Harriet  looked  up,  vehement  and  white.  “It  is  all  quite  over. 
He  cares  nothing  for  me.  I  know  where  he  goes — I  know  every¬ 
thing — I  tell  you,  everything.  Don’t  ask  me  any  more.” 

“  No,  indeed,  my  dear,”  said  Hermia.  “  Lord  Morfa  has  no 
interest  for  me.” 

“  Sir  George  is  very  kind,”  said  Harriet,  presently.  “Any  girl 
would  be  proud — ”  and  then  she  burst  into  tears  and  implored  her 
darling  Hermy  to  temporise  with  Lady  Morfa — which  was  precisely 
what  had  been  refused  to  Sir  George.  But  Harriet’s  argument, 
that  a  girl  in  her  position  must  be  very  careful,  was  a  strong  one. 
If  she  w'ere  to  run  away  with  Sir  George,  said  Harriet,  how  could 
he  respect  her  any  more?  How  could  she  respect  herself?  Hermia, 
child  of  runaway  parents  though  she  were,  had  no  respect  for  that 
form  of  marriage.  Why  run  away  ?  But  when  she  remembered  the 
Fabian  Sir  George,  and  looked,  not  without  some  contempt,  on 
the  deplorable  Harriet,  she  saw  that  no  other  marriage  was  open  to 
them.  She  consented,  finally,  to  temporise  with  her  grandmother — 
to  this  extent  that  she  would  reply  to  any  commands  of  hers  that 
nothing  could  be  done  until  she  was  out  of  mourning  for  her  brother. 
Harriet’s  gratitude  for  so  small  a  concession  seemed  disproportion¬ 
ate  ;  and,  after  all,  no  temporising  was  called  for.  Lady  Morfa  had 
methods  of  her  own  which  did  not  recognise  a  Fabian  policy. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

WHICH  PREPARES. 

But  her  own  affairs  now  called  to  her,  with  urgent  need  of  her 
championship.  At  the  end  of  February  she  fell  ill  of  the  influenza, 
and  had  so  much  fever  that  she  took  to  her  bed,  and  consoled  herself 
with  Marmion  and  her  violets.  I  don’t  know  that  she  was.  by 
ordinary,  a  great  reader  of  poetry;  but  I  am  very  sure  that  at  this 
time  she  was  a  great  maker  of  it.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  relate  all 
the  pretty,  foolish  pranks  she  played  with  her  daily  gift;  they  were 
doubtless  much  as  maidens  of  old  had  used.  When,  for  instance, 
Campaspe  had  the  boy-god  on  her  lap,  and  no  one  by,  I  trow  she 
fondled  him  and  coaxed  for  a  wound ;  or  when  Lesbia  and  her  sparrow 
sat  alone,  were  the  kisses  less  instant?  So  if  Hermia  played  with  her 
violets  and  lived  with  them  a  life  of  faery,  who’s  to  wonder,  or  to 
blame?  They  made  fragrant  both  her  waking  and  her  sleeping  hours, 
crimsoned  all  her  dreams  of  day  and  night.  It  may  well  have  been 
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during  this  time  of  quickened  senses  and  imagination  fever-fed  that  she 
staked  her  heart  upon  the  issue  which  was  now  so  near. 

I  say  that  she  indulged  herself — and  she  did  when  she  made  of  her 
own  will  the  admission  to  Harriet  Moon  which  had  been  drawn  out  of 
her  by  the  constancy  of  Tom  Eodono.  Harriet  sat  with  her  a  good 
deal,  and  noted  the  violet-play  with  a  very  perspicacious  eye.  The 
flowers  were  never  drawn  from  the  bosom  and  laid  upon  the  lips,  to  he 
returned  presently  and  hidden  in  their  nest,  but  Harriet  saw  the 
manoeuvre  and  wisely  smiled.  But  what  she  knew,  or  may  have 
known,  or  may  have  guessed,  she  did  not  say.  She  hovered  about 
them  after  her  manner — “  Darling,  your  flowers  console  you?  ”  she 
would  ask,  and  if  Hermia,  violets  at  her  mouth,  smiled  behind  them, 
or  smiled  with  her  bright  eyes,  Harriet  would  nod  and  look  wise — and 
presently  she  would  sigh.  “  You  should  be  happy,  dearest,  I  think 
— to  be  loved  so  long.  ’  ’ 

To  this,  on  one  day  or  other,  Hermia  answ'ered,  “  I  am  perfectly 
happy.  I  believe  I  want  no  more  of  life  than  this.” 

“  But  He  will  want  more,”  said  Harriet,  and  Hermia,  dreamy, 
asked,  ‘‘  He?  Who  is  he?  Are  you — is  it — sure  that  your  He  is  not 
a  she?  ” 

Harriet  said  that  she  was  sure.  “  Then  I  am  not,”  says  Hermia, 
“  and  what  is  more,  I  don’t  wish  to  be.  If  I  am  loved,  and  can  love, 
what  more  do  I  need?  ” 

This  was  rubbish,  but  Harriet  did  not  say  so.  She  asked  presently 
whether  her  dearest  friend  had  ever  thought  who  it  was  that  loved 
her  so  secretly,  and  whom  it  w'as  she  loved?  Yes,  said  Hermia,  she 
had  thought. 

‘  ‘  And  you  know  nothing  ?  ’  ’ 

She  was  snuffing  at  her  flowers,  but  her  eyes  were  steady  on  her 
friend.  ”  I  know  nothing  certainly ;  nothing  I  could  talk  about.  ” 

“  And  yet  you  are — in -  Oh,  Hermy  ! 

She  admitted  it.  ”  Yes,  I  am  in  love,  but  I  don’t  know  with  whom 
— not  certainly.” 

“But — dearest — I  don’t  at  all  understand  you  now.” 

”  How  should  you?  ”  said  Hermia — then  she  held  up  her  flowers. 
“He  sent  me  these  for  nine  months.  I  cannot  but  be  grateful,  I 
cannot  but  be  humble  to  such  a  lover  as  that.  I  am  grateful — I  love 
him  dearly.  I  am  humble — I  would  obey  him  in  everything.  No  one 
in  the  world  has  ever  been  loved  like  this — in  the  dark.”  Then  she 
remembered.  “  Yes,  there  was  one  woman  who  was  loved  in  the 
dark.  Her  name  was  Psyche.” 

“  A  fable,  darling!  Psyche  is  the  soul.” 

“  Well,”  said  Hermia,  “  and  haven’t  I  a  soul?  ” 

Such  talk — of  souls  and  their  love-affairs — was  highly  unprofitable  to 
Harriet  Moon;  she  was  rather  shocked,  rather  scandalised.  No  con¬ 
fession  she  had  ever  made  of  love-lorn  baronets  or  kisses  given  and 
received  before  guinea-pigs  could  be  so  damaging  as  this. 

“  Dearest  Hermy,”  she  said,  “  you  make  me  unhappy.  I  entreat 
you  to  reflect.” 
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S  “I  have  reflected,  my  dear,”  said  Hermia.  “I  am  reflecting 

now.” 

■  ‘‘  No,  indeed,  you  are  not.  You  are  kissing  your  violets.” 

:  “  They  kiss  me.” 

[  “  This  person,”  said  Harriet,  ”  have  you  never  thought?  It  might 

I  be  anybody — quite  undesirable.  Surely,  surely,  you  see.” 

I  She  nodded.  “  I  do  see — that  you  can  imagine  it  being  somebody 

I  impossible.  You  think  it  might  be — Progers,  for  instance — or  one  of 
1  the  men-servants  ?  ’  ’ 

;  ”  No,  darling,  you  wrong  me.  I  think  nothing  so  absurd.  But  I 

!  do  think - ”  She  paused.  Yes,  she  must  say  it.  “I  do  think 

that — possibly — it  might  be — young  Mr.  Vemour!  ” 

[  Hermia,  who  was  in  a  stare,  did  not  answer  immediately;  but  she 

:  laid  her  violets  on  the  bed.  “  Yes,”  she  said,  “  I  have  thought 

of  that.  I  have  wondered.  Some  day  I  may  ask  him.  But  it  makes 
^  no  difference  that  I  can  see.” 

“  No  difference  !  Dearest !  ” 

,  “None  at  all.  Either  one  loves  or  one  doesn’t;  either  one  is 
t  loved,  or  is  not.  And  if  one  is  loved  in  so  beautiful  a  way  that  must 
mean  that  the  lover  is  noble.  And  if  one  loves — even  if  one  loves  an 

>  impossible  person,  as  you  say — if  one  loves  with  all  one’s  heart,  and 

>  is  grateful,  and  is  humble — there  can  be  no  harm.  At  least,  I  can 
see  none.” 

?  Harriet  stooped  over  the  bed  and  embraced  her,  held  her  close  in 
1  her  arms.  “  Darling,  tell  me  all !  You  love  Mr.  Vernour.  You  do ! 

-  I  know  it.”  Hermia  kissed  her. 

“  You  should  be  told  if  I  could  tell  you.  I  love  the  giver  of  my 
flowers — and  have  loved  him  since  October.  Perhaps  longer;  but  it 
^  was  in  October  that  I  knew  it  for  certain.  ’  ’ 

“  In  October?  ” 

“  Yes.  When  we  came  back  to  town — and  you  brought  me  my 
flowers — and  I  was  glad.”  She  stirred  in  Plarriet’s  arms,  and 
snuggled  down.  “  I  cried,”  she  said  in  a  whisper.  “  and  kept  them 
with  me  all  night.  They  have  never  left  me  since.”  And  then  she 
took  them  up,  kissed  them,  and  put  them  in  her  bosom. 

^  Hermia  knew,  though  Harriet  did  not,  that  Mr.  Vernour  was  still 
®  in  London.  Moth  had  brought  her  that  news — that  he  had 

®  inquired  how  she  did,  and  that  he  inquired  every  day. 

®  On  one  occasion  he  brought  her  some  flowers — purple  and 

®  white  anemones — which  he  told  Moth  were  from  his  mother  “  for 

Miss  Chambre,  with  her  respects,”  and  came  from  Feltham.  She 
remembered  presently  that  he  had  a  friend  there — a  nursery  gar¬ 
dener — and  that  he  used  to  ride  the  chestnut  thither  on  Sundays. 

message  was  sent  to  him  by  Moth  that  she  thanked  him  for  calling, 
and  begged  her  kind  love  to  Mrs.  Vernour. 

^  He  no  longer  called  for  orders.  Moth  said,  as  he  had  retired  from 
business,  and  was  intending  for  the  country.  He  came  “  like  a  gentle- 
man,”  she  said,  and  described  his  appearance  as  being  very  like  that 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales — but  not  so  plump.  He  still  came,  of  course. 
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to  the  tradesman’s  door;  but  Moth  had  heard  that  he  was  becoming 
a  great  politician,  and  had  spoken  at  a  Westminster  meeting  with 
“  Sir  Francis  and  the  Honourable  Captain  Ranald,  and  others  of  the 
nobility — all  in  favour  of  Reform,  miss,  and  what  a  shame  it  was.”  | 
When  she  recovered  herself  sufi&eiently  to  go  downstairs  and  see  com¬ 
pany,  she  heard  of  that  Westminster  meeting — from  Mr.  Ranald.  ' 

There  had  been  a  great  to-do ;  they  talked  of  prosecuting  Sir  Francis.  ^ 

She  asked  him.  Had  Vemour  spoken? 

“  Yes,”  he  said,  “  and  well.  We  should  like  some  more  of  his  sort. 
He’s  one  of  those  men  who  say  little  and  imply  much.  And  he  knows 
his  power  and  how  to  husband  it.  He’s  for  a  waiting  game.” 

“  I  am  sure  he’s  very  strong,”  she  said. 

“If  he  is,”  said  Ranald,  “  he  owes  it  to  you.” 

“  To  me?” 

“  To  no  other.  He  began  to  speak  in  public  after  that  trouble  of 
his,  in  which,  if  you’ll  let  me  say  it,  you  played  a  fine  part.  I  should 
like  to  put  it  that  he  saw  from  what  you  did,  that  a  cause  which 
could  breed  such  an  act  was  a  cause  worth  talking  about.  And  ' 
though  he’s  no  great  talker,  as  I  say,  he  makes  a  fine  show.  He  can 
restrain  himself.  He’s  a  gentleman.” 

“  I  am  sure  that  he  is,”  said  Miss  Hermia. 

Having  ascertained  from  Moth  that  Vernour  had  gone  into  the 
country,  beyond  all  doubt,  she  felt  that  she  might  safely  pay  a  visit 
to  Brook  Street ;  and  so  she  did,  taking  Harriet  with  her.  The  lady 
received  her  wdth  great  simplicity,  and  talked  at  length  about  her 
remarkable  son.  He  had  received  a  handsome  offer  from  Lord  Sand- 
gate  of  a  grazing  farm  in  the  Avon  valley,  and  was  now  gone  down  j 
to  inspect  it.  There  was  little  doubt  but  that  he  would  accept  it. 

His  father  was  willing,  and  David  had  never  been  happy  in  business.  1 
His  heart  was  in  the  land,  and  in  books.  As  for  politics,  no  doubt 
he  was  for  Reform ;  but  Mrs.  Vemour  hoped  that  he  would  lose  his 
zest  for  public  speaking. 

“  He’s  quick-spirited.  Miss  Chambre,  and  means  what  he  says. 
And  he  makes  enemies,  I  fear.  Captain  Ranald,  who  is  his  best 
friend,  makes  them  too;  but  people  will  take  from  a  lord’s  son  more 
than  they  will  from  a  tradesman.  They  say,  It’s  only  his  fun,  of  I 
such  as  Mr.  Robert;  but  of  my  boy,  they  judge  that  he’s  bitter—  | 
which  is  far  from  the  truth.  He  will  be  sorry  to  have  missed  your  I 
visit,  ^liss  Chambre,  really  sorry.  He  thinks — he  never  forgets  what 
you  did  for  him.”  At  parting,  she  took  leave  to  congratulate  the 
young  lady.  “  I  hear  talk  of  a  wedding.  Miss  Chambre — and  a  great 
ball  that  is  to  come.  I  hope  that  I  may  wish  you  joy.” 

Hermia  laughed.  “  My  grandmother,  you  mean.  You  must  wish  I 
her  joy  of  the  ball.” 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

IN  WHICH  SHE  SEALS  HER  INDENTURES. 

The  Countess  of  Morfa’s  ball,  “  to  have  the  honour  of  meeting 
His  Royal  Highness,”  was  fixed  for  the  fifteenth  of  April,  and  was 
to  be  preceded  by  a  banquet  of  forty  persons  carefully  and  rigidly 
selected.  Each  assembly  in  its  kind  was  to  be  such  as  comported 
with  the  greatness  of  the  house  of  Caryll ;  but  collectively  the  two 
were  to  be  more.  They  were  to  declare  to  the  world  the  alliance 
which  her  ladyship  contemplated,  the  marriage  of  Miss  Hermia 
Mary  Chambre  with  Sir  George  Coigne,  Bart.,  of  Plashetts,  in  Bucks, 
which  she  had  decreed.  And  the  great  world  so  understood  it  to 
be,  without  any  ofl&clal  announcement  in  the  Morning  Post.  Whether 
Lady  Morfa  had  her  doubts  of  her  granddaughter’s  docility,  or 
whether,  perhaps,  she  had  no  doubts,  I  cannot  say :  all  that  I  know 
is  that  she  spoke  not  one  word  to  the  young  lady  mostly  concerned 
of  the  plans  she  had  made  in  a  matter  vitally  interesting  to 
most  young  ladies.  Miss  Chambre,  as  we  know,  had  her  own  opinion 
by  this  time  of  love  and  marriage  and  such-like,  and  had  come  to 
a  very  clear  understanding  with  Sir  George  Coigne.  She  would, 
therefore,  have  viewed  with  great  calm  these  elaborate  preparations 
to  herald  an  event  which  could  never  by  any  possibility  occur,  if 
her  private  and  curious  affairs  had  not  made  them  of  singular  moment 
to  her.  But  as  these  were,  she  was  strangely  uneasy  and  excited 
by  a  certainty  w’hich  she  had  that  this  particular  day  and  this 
particular  party  were  to  bring  her  sharply  to  a  crisis. 

At  half-past  six  on  the  evening  of  this  day  she  was  in  her 
dressing-room  and  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Moth.  Her  coiffure  was 
nearly  done,  for  Moth  had  been  deft  over  the  coiling  and  curling 
of  the  most  beautiful  hair  in  London,  as  she  heartily  declared  it. 
The  Greek  fashion  was  then  in  vogue — a  high  top-knot,  with  broad 
fillet  to  hold  it,  side  curls,  and — for  this  occasion — stiff  white 
feathers  must  be  added ;  for  the  Court  demanded  them.  This,  I  say, 
was  nearly  done ;  her  dress  of  black  and  silver  lay  over  a  chair ;  her 
silver  scarf  with  it — in  a  moment  or  two  more  she  must  stand 
up  to  be  dressed ;  but  in  the  meantime  she  sat  with  her  thoughts — 
wondering  and  searching  into  the  warm  dusk  for  any  sign  which 
might  reveal  whither  and  with  whom  she  journeyed. 

This  haunted,  wonder-charged  journey,  which  she  had  been  making 
in  secret  places  for  so  long,  had  changed  of  late.  Formerly,  she  had 
wandered  without  rule  or  purpose;  and  there  had  been  times  when 
the  world  about  her  seemed  real  again;  when  the  men  and  women 
with  whom  she  talked,  whose  hands  touched  hers,  were  able  to  affect 
her  with  pleasure  or  distress,  with  admiration  or  disgust.  They  had 
at  least  as  much  claim  to  reality  as  those  shrouded,  flitting  forms 
who  peopled  her  dream-world.  Thus  she  had  been  able  to  be 
sorry  for  Sir  George’s  perplexities,  and  to  be  grieved  by  Harriet’s 
sobbed  confessions,  to  be  kind  to  Tom  Rodono,  and  moved  by  the 
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force  of  Bob  Kanald.  But  now — of  late — all  these  had  receded 
further  and  further  into  the  mists.  She  could  still  hear  their  voices 
muffled  and  far-off;  still  see,  or  think  to  see,  their  foolish,  peering, 
staring,  agitated  faces  as  they  bobbed  up  and  down  in  assembly 
— but  they  were  nothing,  they  were  dreams  of  old  days,  ghosts 
like  her  father  and  mother  and  poor  Dick,  unprofitable,  touch¬ 
ing,  unavailing  memories.  Keally  and  actually  now  she  was 
living  terribly,  sweetly,  in  a  secret  companionship — sought  out 
wooed  by  an  unknown  lover,  who  now  had  won  her  and  was  about 
to  claim  his  wages.  She  thought  that  she  was  being  led,  now,  at  this 
dusky  hour  of  what,  in  the  old  world,  men  called  the  fifteenth  of 
April — was  being  led,  as  by  the  hand,  from  court  to  court  of  some 
wonderful,  empty  house.  She  could  have  described  to  you — if  you 
had  suddenly  startled  her  with  the  question — the  walls  and  coffered 
ceilings,  the  archways  and  pavements  and  flowers  and  fountain- 
basins  of  this  windowless  house;  she  could  have  told  you  of  the 
long  journeying  and  of  the  certainty  which  awaited  her  at  the  end 
of  it.  She  could  not  see  who  guided  her;  she  could  only  feel,  not 
see,  the  strong  hand  in  which  her  own  lay  contented.  There  was  no 
one  visibly  beside  her;  yet  one  was  there,  and  had  her  in  an  invisible 
hand.  No  voice  spoke  to  her:  there  was  no  need  of  speech  when 
her  heart  held  the  certain  sense.  “  Come,  my  bride,  this  house  is 
thine  and  mine.  This  is  the  house  of  love,  and  the  hour  of  it  has 
come  upon  thee.” 

Words  of  terrible  sw^eetness  they  were :  she  had  heard  them  all 
day,  and  had  not  dared  to  answer,  “  Yes,  I  will  come.  See,  my 
lord,  I  am  here:  do  with  me  as  thou  wilt.”  No  voice  had  he  who 
spoke,  and  she  needed  none  to  answer.  Shy  as  a  bride,  and  glad  in 
her  own  beauty  which  had  found  such  favour,  she  paced  slowly  the 
empty  rooms,  that  fair  house,  with  downcast  eyes  afid  glowing 
cheeks.  She  had  no  thought  of  drawing  back;  she  was  passive 
now'.  Striving,  daring,  contending  in  the  w'orld  were  all  done.  She 
had  reached  that  point  where  the  woman  gives  over,  is  possessed; 
and  her  heart  swelled  w’ith  the  pride  of  perfect  surrender  to  the 
sovereign  will. 

The  chatter  of  Moth,  the  quick-glancing,  quick-fingered  tire¬ 
woman,  was  like  the  tw'itter  of  sparrows  in  the  eaves  to  one  who 
w'atches  through  the  daw'n  for  someone  to  come  home.  If  she  heard 
it  she  had  no  heed  for  it.  My  lord,  said  Moth,  had  returned.  What 
lord?  Why,  my  Lord  Morfa,  of  course — w’hat  other  lord  had  !Moth? 
— my  lord  had  returned  to  town  with  the  Prince,  and  w'ould  be 
here  to  receive  His  Royal  Highness.  It  appeared,  however,  that 
his  lordship  would  not  dine — in  fact,  he  had  sent  word  by  Mr. 
Pigott,  his  servant,  that  he  was  unavoidably  detained.  This  w'as 
extraordinary— in  Moth’s  opinion.  Her  ladyship  had  said  very  little, 
but  everybody  knew  that  she  was  much  offended :  her  ladyship  said 
least  when  she  was  most  offended,  as  everybody  knew.  Moth  took 
upon  herself  to  commiserate  Miss  Moon,  who  must  now  be  enduring 
her  ladyship  at  her  w'orst.  A  place  had  to  be  filled  at  the  last 
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moment — and  Miss  Moon,  it  was  understood,  had  been  bidden  to 
send  for  Mr.  Banks.  Mr.  Banks?  Who  was  Mr.  Banks?  Why, 
surely  Miss  Chambre  would  remember  that  sallow,  thin  gentleman 
with  black  nostrils — “like  open  graves,”  said  Moth — whom  Miss 
Chambre  had  met  on  a  coach  and  asked  to  the  house.  Her  ladyship 
esteemed  Mr.  Banks,  Moth  believed,  and  made  him  useful  “  in  the 
newspaper  way.”  He  had  influence,  they  said;  he  was  listened  to; 
and,  of  course,  he  would  do  anything  for  her  ladyship.  This  was  a 
great  day  for  Mr.  Banks.  Was  he  coming?  Why,  of  course  he  was 
coming.  She  should  hope  so.  It  was  a  command — to  meet  His 
Koyal  Highness. 

To  these  facts  of  more  or  less  importance  Miss  Chambre  gave  no 
heed.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  she  heard  them;  and  certain  it 
is  that  she  did  not  appreciate  her  Uncle  Morfa’s  absence  from  the 
banquet  as,  say.  Miss  Harriet  Moon  would  have  done.  Her  thoughts 
held  her  in  thrall.  She  was  living  elsewhere  and  apart ;  walking  in 
invisible  company,  led  by  an  invisible  hand  to  her  sure  and  certain 
destiny. 

Prevision,  second-sight,  fore-knowledge,  whatever  you  choose  to 
call  it,  may  be  guessed  at.  Yet,  when  she  found  herself  convinced, 
as  she  had  found  herself  ever  since  her  admissions  to  Harriet  Moon, 
that  her  time  was  at  hand,  she  had  had  something  to  go  upon, 
some  rough  logic  of  the  head  to  support,  if  that  were  needed,  the 
infallible  sophistry  of  the  heart.  Those  admissions  had  been  made 
some  two  weeks  ago,  but  every  day  and  every  night  following  upon 
them  had  but  added  to  her  certainty  that  her  fate  overshadowed  her. 
Her  flowers  had  come  exactly  as  usual — at  the  same  hour,  by  the 
same  hand.  She  had  untied  them  herself,  and,  every  time  she  did 
it,  she  had  separated  the  stalks  with  trembling  fingers  which  ex¬ 
pected  momently  to  light  upon  some  written  word  lying  concealed. 
But  there  had  been  nothing  at  all;  and  here  she  had  found  the 
ground  of  her  inference,  or  ground  for  many. 

If  the  giver  of  her  violets  were  near  her,  in  London,  say;  if, 
indeed,  he  lived  at  all  and  could  learn  the  things  that  concerned 
her,  then  he  must  know  by  common  rumour  what  this  fifteenth  of 
.\pril  imported  for  her  and  her  affairs.  And  if — she  reasoned — if 
this  night  and  its  violet-gift  passed  without  a  sign,  he  (supposing 
that  he  lived  at  all)  must  surely  know  that  he  would  have  no  further 
right  to  send  her  flowers,  as  men  and  women  judge  these  things. 
For  men  and  women  say  that  to  send  flowers  daily  to  a  maiden  is 
a  declaration  of  love,  and  to  send  them  daily  to  a  plighted  maid  is 
the  act  of  a  robber. 

The  thought  had  smitten  her  suddenly  one  day.  Say  that  from 
the  fixed  night  he  ceased  to  send  them,  what  should  she  do — now 
that  he  had  brought  her  to  this  pass?  Now  that  she  had  given 
herself;  was,  as  she  verily  believed,  handfasted  to  him?  For  was 
she  not?  Her  flowers  had  lain  in  her  bosom  all  night,  and  night 
after  night ;  her  flowers  and  all  that  they  signified  to  her,  which  was 
more  than  any  mere  flowers  could  ever  signify.  They  had  been  free  of 
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her  lips,  her  tears,  her  breast,  and  her  side;  and  not  without  dis-  ' 
grace,  only  as  a  maid  undone  could  she  now  stand  before  the  world; 
as  one  who  had  suffered  love  and  repaid  love  with  love,  and  was 
now  forsaken — like  Psyche,  like  Psyche  who  had  also  loved  and 
been  loved  in  the  dark.  She  pictured  herself  dismayed  and  forlorn, 
wandering  footsore,  dishevelled,  with  a  bleeding  heart,  the  streets, 
the  squares,  the  parks  of  London,  looking  for  the  Unknown  who  had 
taught  her  love,  betrayed,  shamed,  and  left  her.  These  were  hot 
and  incredible  thoughts :  yet  were  he  mortal  man  or  god  such  must 
be  her  portion  if  the  only  sign  vouchsafed  her  were  the  ceasing  of 
her  flowers. 

And  if,  in  spite  of  a  declared  engagement,  they  did  not  cease  to 
come,  and  she  must  learn  by  that  that  this  lover  of  hers  was  not  a 
mortal  man  at  all,  then  how  terrible  was  her  destiny,  how  strange, 
how  sweet !  What  must  happen  to  her  then — to  her,  the  free,  the 
proudly  confident,  the  clear  speaker  of  truth  and  well-spring  of 
honour?  How  could  she  appear  as  wife,  who  had  a  secret  lover? 
How  could  she  give  to  a  husband,  a  man,  that  right  which  the  god 
in  flower-shape  had  had  of  her  and  still  chose  to  claim?  She  must 
remain  unmarried,'  could  not  dare  to  marry.  It  would  be  mortal 
sin.  Maids  before  now  have  had  strange  lovers :  Oreithyia  was 
mated  to  the  North  Wind,  and  one  had  a  river  to  husband,  and 
one  a  swan — it  had  remained  for  her,  Hermia  Mary,  to  discern  the 
overshadowing  which  all  women  love  and  dread  in  the  woody  scent  of 
wet  flowers.  .  .  . 

To  this  strange  state  of  mind  was  she  now  brought,  and  under 
the  stress  and  fever  of  it  now  she  suffered  herself  to  be  dressed. 

It  grew  dusk  apace,  but  she  would  not  have  the  candles;  so  in 
half  lights  the  shimmering  gown  was  slipped  over  her  head,  the 
fillet  and  the  scarf  put  in  place.  With  vague  eyes  she  stood  up, 
searching  the  misty  eve  as  it  gathered  about  the  trees  in  the  garden, 
while  the  maid  hovered  over  her,  patting  and  adjusting,  peering  and 
judging,  turning  her  about  before  the  glass.  Completed,  adorned 
to  the  last  hook  and  eye,  she  stood  up,  a  picture  of  delicate,  serious 
beauty,  a  bodily  perfection  of  w'hite  and  pale  rose,  which  her  black 
robe  made  to  seem  fragile  as  the  petals  of  a  flower,  informed,  how¬ 
ever,  by  a  mystery  not  of  the  world,  which  held  together  her  sober 
lips  and  filled  her  large  eyes  with  dark.  Nothing  remained  to  be  done 
to  her  but  to  fix  her  flowers :  let  Mrs.  Moth  now  see  to  that. 

They  were  in  a  glass  of  water  on  the  table,  still  untied;  for 
on  this  crowning  day,  when  all  must  be  put  to  the  touch,  she  had 
not  dared  yet  to  search  them.  The  sign  must  be  there  to-day,  or — 
nay,  but  it  must  needs  be  there.  And  yet  so  much  hung  upon  that 
need  that  she  had  not  dared  to  see.  And  as  Moth  was  busy  with 
them  now — a  pin  in  her  mouth,  and  eager  fingers  at  the  tie — she 
felt  herself  grown  white  to  the  lips,  and  sick  with  the  waiting 
and  the  fear.  .  .  . 

“My  word  of  honour!  Oh,  miss!  ’’  It  was  over.  The  blood 
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surged  back  and  beat  at  her  temples.  He  had  spoken ;  the  sign  was 
there ! 

“Oh,  miss!  What  next,  I  say!  Oh,  miss - ”  Words  failed 

her,  but  she  held  up  a  folded  slip. 

“  Give  it  me,  please,”  she  said  steadily  not  looking  at  it,  and  took, 
opened,  and  read  it.  She  held  it  high  to  get  the  light,  and  while  she 
read.  Moth  fixed  and  was  pinning  the  flowers. 

"This  night,  and  for  ever.  Or  nevermore.’’ 

That  was  the  whole  of  it.  It  steadied  her. 

She  freed  herself  from  Moth’s  fingers.  ”  Take  them  out.  Moth, 
please.  Put  them  on  the  table,  and  leave  me.  I  shan’t  want  you 
anymore.”  Wondering,  the  maid  unfastened  the  bunch,  and  while 
her  mistress  stood  at  gaze  in  mid-floor,  her  slip  of  paper  in  her  hand, 
she  returned  to  the  table  to  lay  it  down.  Suddenly  she  gasped,  and 
said  sharply,  “  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us!  who’s  that?  ” 

Hermia  awoke  from  her  trance.  “  Of  whom  do  you  speak?  What 
do  you  mean?  ” 

Moth  chattered  to  herself,  and  peered  out  of  the  window.  She 
could  only  say,  “  Down  there — in  the  garden — alone.  There’s  someone 
there.  Oh,  miss,  you  know  best,  but  I  tell  you  that  I’m  afraid.” 

Hermia,  who  wore  a  fixed  face,  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out. 
The  garden  was  murky  in  the  dusk  of  a  warm  April  day;  yet  there 
could  plainly  be  seen  the  tall  and  motionless  figure  of  a  man,  cloaked 
and  hatted,  who  stood  alone  there  on  the  lawn.  For  a  few  moments 
she  watched  him,  trembling.  Then  she  motioned  the  maid  to  go  away, 
and  Moth  retired  without  a  word. 

Hermia  was  shaking  now,  and  panting,  but  she  was  not  frightened. 
What  unnerved  her  was  the  coming  of  the  moment  of  choice,  ex¬ 
pected,  and  with  certainty  so  long.  It  had  come.  The  Unknown 
Lover  was  there,  the  unknown  country  at  the  door,  the  journey  must 
begin.  She  stretched  out  her  left  hand  to  touch  the  dressing-table, 
and  it  fell  upon  the  softly  crisp  heads  of  violets.  She  took  up  the 
bunch  in  her  hand,  but  it  fell  to  her  side.  “  This  night,  and  for  ever. 
Or  nevermore. ”  She  knew  what  that  meant;  that  it  was  for  her  to 
choose.  Trembling,  failing  at  the  knees,  breathless,  in  distress,  with 
a  crying  pain  at  her  heart,  she  watched  and  waited,  while  the  room 
grew  darker  and  darker,  and  the  garden  below  could  hardly  be  seen. 
She  looked  to  the  place  where  she  had  seen  her  lover  stand,  searched 
for  him,  found  him,  lost  him  again,  until  her  eyes  felt  on  fire.  If  she 
wore  his  violets  that  night,  she  was  sealed  to  be  his.  Would  she  do 
it?  Dared  she?  Why,  was  she  mad  !  She  believed  that  she  would 
be  worse  than  mad — impious — if  she  disobeyed. 

A  knock  at  the  door  made  her  start  and  clap  a  hand  to  her  side. 
“  Who’s  there?  ” 

Harrieit  opened  the  door.  “  Dearest,  what’s  this?  Why  are  you 
in  the  dark  ?  Are  you  not  ready  ?  Her  ladyship  has  sent  me  for  you. 
Lord  and  Lady  Crowland  are  here.  They  say  that  Sir  Francis  has 
been  arrested,  and  taken  to  the  Tower.  And  oh,  Hermy,  T^ord 
Morfa - ” 
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“  Go  away,  please,”  said  Hermia,  in  a  whisper.  “  Go  down  and 
say  that  I’m  coming.”  Harriet  pouted,  but  obeyed. 

She  must  act  at  once;  there  was  no  time  to  lose.  Disobedience 
never  entered  her  head ;  all  her  hesitation  had  been  that  of  a  swimmer 
by  the  brink  of  the  flood.  She  struck  a  match  and  lighted  two  of  her 
candles  with  a  steady  hand.  She  had  calmness  enough  at  command 
to  wait  while  the  wdcks  flared,  sank,  and,  catching  the  wax,  rose 
serenely  into  power.  Then  she  pinned  the  white  violets  at  her  bosom, 
and,  a  candlestick  in  each  hand,  went  deliberately  to  her  window  and 
stood  there. 

She  stayed  a  few  minutes  facing  the  dark;  then  turned  and  went 
downstairs.  She  had  sealed  her  indentures,  was  now  bound  appren¬ 
tice.  And  as  she  went  down  the  broad  stair  her  heart  seemed  to  fill 
her  whole  body,  even  to  drowning  her. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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